rtised in the Journa 


THE ALL-FAMILY 


Seven-Up is the drink that goes with good times any time. Crystal-clear and 
sparkling—friendly 7-Up is the drink all ages can enjoy . . 


So pure... 50 g00d...S0 wholesame Jor everyone! 


MILLIONS BUY IT—and by the 
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| 
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++ HERE'S ALL YOU 


Choose 


the right point 
for the way you write 


That’s what’s so good about 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
Esterbrook offers you the world’s 
largest variety of point styles 
so that your Esterbrook Pen 
can have precisely the right point 
for the way YOU write. 


All Esterbrook Points are 
instantly replaceable at any pen 
counter in case of damage. 


Only a few of 
the more popular 
point styles shown 


FOR YOUR DESK 
Model 444 Desk Pen Set. 
With your choice 

of famous Esterbrook 
Renew-Points. Base 

holds 40 times more 


Who Will Design 
the Winning Plaque? 


P* t had been to New York City 
during Christmas vacation, and 
of course he and his parents visited | 
jthe United Nations Headquarters 
Back at school, he told the other 
eighth-graders about the plan for 
the fountain to stand in front of the | 
Secretariat Building. “The pool, 
which will reflect the fountain, is 
to be 130 feet across,” he said. “It 
will be lined with blue-green tile, 
and there will be marble or granite 
trimmings. The water will be forced 
up into the air as high as thirty or 
forty feet. When those sprays of 
water reflect against the glass and | 
marble and aluminum of the Sec- 
retariat Building, everyone will be 
sure to be impressed by its beauty. 
“This fountain is a present given 
the UN by the school children of 
the United States.” he added. 
“When an architectural unit is 
given as a gift,” their teacher said, 
“a plaque is usually attached to tell 
who gave it. This new fountain, | 
toward which you gave money last 
year, will have a plaque designed 
by some young American artist. 
“To stimulate the designing of 
original plaques, a sample one has 


Let’s Read Together! 


Selected and Tested Poems by 
Helen A. Brown and Harry J. Heltman 


FOR CHORAL READING; Xéadergarten -- Grade 6 


Here are five colorful, attractively bound books—a complete Poetry Reading Pro- 
gram for Kindergarten through 6th Grade. 

“Let's-Read-Together Poems” (shown at left) has been widely acclaimed for Grades 
K-1-2. It contains 229 poems by the world's best writers. $2 postpaid. 

The companion books, “Poems—3, 4, 5, 6" (for those grades) are priced at 52¢ 
each and contain from 52 to 61 poems each. No poems are duplicated in any of 


the books. 
NO SPECIAL TRAINING NECESSARY 


These choral reading books are designed to develop reading skills and word recog- 
nition, and to acquaint pupils with classic and modern favorites. They encourage 
pupil participation in vocal reading. Each poem is arranged for choral reading. 
Any teacher can follow the simple instructions and obtain delightful classroom 


results, Neild Love Read 


Children love reading these poems together. They are excellent for oral-reading 
Practice, for opening exercises, and for periods of relaxation. 
Vogether Grades 1-2 
‘atol Let's-Read Tojether Poems—Grade 3 .. eco 
FREE PRICES Let's-Read-Togeiher Poems—Grade 4 ., 
Let's-Read-Together 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY, 104 S. Lexington, White Plains, N. Y. 


THIS CENTER FOUNTAIN Given 
BY 


}been made by a Pacitic Northwest 
lartist named Fay Chong. The} 
Chong plaque (reproduced above ) 
contains the elements that 
must be included in the design 
The small circles indicate spaces to 
be left for the official seal of each 
state and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The | 
finished plaque will be about three 
feet in diameter.” 

“Will there be prizes for the best | 
plaques?” someone asked 

Miss Kelly replied, “No, but it 
will be a great honor to have pro- 
duced the winning design.” 
| “Paul ought to try,” said Jean 
Ellen. “He is good in art.” 

“IT agree.” smiled their teacher. 
“Would you like to try, Paul?” 


basic 


AT LAST...AN EASY WAY 


TO MOUNT AND FILE YOUR OWN PICTURES 


of valuable free teaching pictures can be taken from magazines, calendars and material sup 
iris, (ur instructions show you how to mount, index and file these pictures so 
© & permanent classr file. Have this valuable material always at your 


SEND TODAY FOR THIS PICTURE KIT. THIS IS WHAT YOU GET: 
e@ PICTURE DIGEST MANUAL: Gives names and addresses of sources 
for free pictures. Tells how to mount, number and file. 
e@ 50 MOUNTING CARDS 81.” x 11”. Space indicated on back of each 
card for text, title, filing head and number. 
e@ SPECIAL MOUNTING CEMENT with brush. Half-pint jar. 
@ PICTADAPTER — An ingenious device enabling you to adapt or reduce 
larger pictures to the mounting card size. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE MATERIAL for ONLY $3.95; shipped prepaid, 
Money back if not satisfied. 
IP YOU ORDER BEFORE MARCH FIRST — we will include FREE — PILING TABS for cach 
month, ali Holidays and Special Days and 10 blank tabs for your own headings. 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. F-1, Mankato, Minnesota 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Please send postpaid, the kit described above, inciuding your free FEBRUARY offer of tabs. 1 
$3.95. (Add 10c if personal check.) 


Hundred 


om reference 


Zone 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


INDUSTRIES e OLD MASTERS 


Also FLOWERS ¢ ANIMALS ¢ TREES 


Paul only nodded. He was al- 
ready picturing designs in his mind. 


ink than ordinary 
fountain pen desk sets. 
Fill it once, 

write for months. 


Gsterbrook 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK—AMERICA'S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


Makes school work 
This is a worthy project for any Jects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 7 x 9". Pro- 
talented upper-grade child in your gressive views 6 x 8” of leading American industries—Copper, 

locue de | Coal, Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, 
| School. emember that plaque de- ete. Special Selection of 20 bird 
Signs in lude space for state pictures, $1.00. 
and territorial seals, the United | Write for illustrated folder show- 
Nations emblem, and the same} ing complete picture collection, 
| wording that appears on the Chong | Beautiful COLOR CHART 
plaque shown. Since the dedication | for 

has been scheduled for June 1952, 
entries should be sent, as soon as | Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
completed, to the American Associ- | Flowers, Preite, Minerals, Shells, 
ation fer the U.N. Northwest Head- a 
quarters, 909 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
|-+, Washington, | 


the finest and only authentic collection. 
for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 


easier 


COLOR BOOK 
OF BIRDS 


8% x 11” book of bird 
subjects in full colors, 
with outline of each for 
coloring. 5 fer 81.00. 
Add 1&¢ west of Denver. 


Visual education § aid 


grades, subjects in 


Want a Bird House ? 
Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America’s foremost bird 
authority. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
875 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, II. 
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Can Borrow 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, all you have to do is sign the short Application and Note below and mail it to us. Your 
request will receive immediate attention. Our fifty year old organization has been serving thousands 
of teachers yearly. Send Application and Note below and see why this service is preferred over 
all others 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, to 
tide them over summer vacation expenses or to pay pressing bills. The cash is here for you now 
for any purpose. 


Reasons Why More and More " 


Teachers are using this Loan Service. , 


To FIRST LOAN CO FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Piease lust below relative information tor seanal 
Dept. G.133 MER com Now 
e at afte loa Name te 
will be fe he 
| chove ave made purpose of securing @ loam agree that any loam be completed, the 
Now 
Sign 
[ Name Here | 


Teacher loans are made Convenient monthly No principal during The loan is™ 
| on signature only—no 2 instalments pays loan 3 summer vacation. If more by 
mail from 


cosigners, no endors- 
ers. No mortgages on car, 
furniture or personal 
property. School board, 
triends, merchants, will 
not know you are applying 
for a loan. 


out of future earnings 
Payments budgeted to fit 
your income. Entire loan 
can be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for the 
time you use the money— 
no longer! 


your salary stops dur- 
ing the summer vacation 
payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra 
service of special value to 
teachers offered by FIRST 
LOAN COMPANY 


the privacy of your own 
home. You see no agents 
or credit managers—only 
you and we know about 
it. We guarantee strict 
privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are 


married or single, find out today how you may solve your ! 
money problem by mail. I $100 $10.07 $840 | 
NIT 206 20.09 16.75 53 
Find out how from the privacy of your own home you can + 300 39:94 2493 ae 60 
consolidate your debts into one monthly payment which can shh 400 oh BF 28.26 
60C $7.54 47.50 40 82 


be repaid conveniently out of your future earnings See for 
yourself how you too can protect your credit and have extra 
cash besides. 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application 
and Note below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We 
guarantee satisfaction always. 


Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us 
in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. 
Select the amount you need from the chart above, then 
rush Application and Note. 


N THAT FIT 


12 1S 


APPLI ES TO LOANS EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL L_CREDIT REGULATI ON 


Interest is figured at 3°; per month « $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3°. per month on the first $150 

2 » n that part over $150 and not in excess of 
$300 and *, of 1°; per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska law 


[ ST Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


on loans up to 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG 
OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


FOR $50 to $600-CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY! 


FIRST LOAN COMPANY | Fu 


ano. 


STATEMENT OF BORROWER 
| 
i. . ix 
maha, Nebraska a at ed. the undersigned 
LISTED ARTICLES 
on unpaid balance due ond payable 


N ' 
MONTH N 
| NOT RECEIVE 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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both husband end wile mast PERSONALLY mga) 


YO « TEACHERS , 
$5Oto $600 | 
No Une ro dee; wo Cosigners Needed! 
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work, Easter verse, and an Easter play 
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than last year, with an article on using textbooks wisely by 
LaVerne Strong, plus reviews and an accurate listing of 
books and series now available for elementary school use 


Three easy spring songs about Redbird, 
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The teachers of today's large classes need all 
the prepared aids they can get to enable 
them to do a really satisfactory job. To this 
end the educational editors at Beckley -Cardy 
, are constantly alert to the newest and the | 


Vr Pa Here are outlined but a few of the many 
items offered for your assistance, 


Neo. cards. Detailing likeness and difference Set $1.00 

No. 2--HEAK. #2 cards, How words «« alike and what they mean. Set $1.10 

No. 3-TELI 19 cards, Telling stor idens of sequence, action. Set $1.00 

Plus postage 

my weameers IN READING A mplet eries of six books two to a grade fron 
rough « emer ning reading with easy progressive seat 
ta { pment urried forward book by 

' f mmunicatior languages and inventions 


bach book — tte 


NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC TRAILS 


of rithmetic to everyday situa 
from simple addition and subtraction 


ting fractions, mixed numbers, deci 
mals, ete h book 
preeeding book 
From page 
Books. 1 and 2 
vic each 


Hooks 3 to 6 
each 


title a it 


r practice pace testa, et 45 
valuable help for Grade 1. each. | 
| 
Wall Cards | 
The opular wall cards are visual guides to cor- 
Available with either Script or Manu- 


cript letter forms «tandard black or new Lite- 
backg rouns a border abowe the 
chalkbourd. 14 cards te a set, printed on heavy 


cardboa by 17” im strong printed envelope 


Specify tyle and « wv, when ordering 
ey COMPANY Per set $1.00, plus postage. 
Picture Posters to Color -- 
PROVIDE INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK } 
. ” ou white paper suitable f wat lors or crayon Z 
iv th wing the ¢ 
iv ft 3 
Set Nou Read 
i 4 Workers 
Form Animals 
‘ 
Ww Animals ? 
Fach Set of 12 Pictures, Sie plus postage , 
Sent Postpaid Otherwise Noted 
Write for new Teacher's Buying Guide No, 52. Hlustrates and describes over 
1100 teaching helps g 


4 Beckley-Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 16, ILL. — 
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ERE’S a special peck be- 
hind the scenes. Someone 
asked why we never had a val- 
entine cover, The reason is 
simple—there is no valentine 
painting that we know of. So 
we decided we would make a 
valentine for you. Ruth Karb 
was the designer and did the 
silhouette. James Palmer exe- 
euted the lace, and if you are 
interested in the technical part. 
he drew just half of it. Then it 
was photographed and printed 
with the negative backwards to 
get the other half. We held our 
breath for fear the print had 
stretched—a_ sixteenth of an 
inch could be serious. But with 
the aid of a hot iron, it ended 
up perfect. We hope you like 
it. and if so, hearts and flowers 
to Mrs. Karb and Mr. Palmer. 


Since this is leap year, Febru- 
ary is a good time to give you a 
few facts about teacher gals that 
nab a man, Statistics-wise, their 
average take, while not so good 
as that of nurses and secretaries, 
shows up well alongside dieti- 
tians, buyers, and technicians, 
and surpasses lawyers, doctors, 
and other professional women. 
Ind this is the best part of all 
marriages where the wife was a 
teacher” have aomuch better 
chance of succeeding than the 
national average. Moreover the 
children of such marriages are 
more likely to succeed, 
it, girls, 


So go to 


February is certainly a holiday 
month with many special ob- 
servances crowded into its twenty- 
nine days. But they are all good 
ones, at least those celebrated 
hy the schools. In addition to 
Washington's and Lincoln's birth- 
days. don’t forget Thomas Edison's 
on February Tl. and be sure to 
give your Boy Scouts a special 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


reason to feel proud during Boy 
Scout Week. Observance of two 
other special weeks National 
Brotherhood and Negro Hisfory 

should be included in’ every 
upper-grade classroom, and let's 
skip telling children to overcome 
prejudices. Most of them haven't 
any until they hear grownups in- 
timate that they have. 


Of course, if vou want to ob- 
serve all the specials the United 
States Department of Commerce 
lists for February, you will have 
to celebrate National Kraut and 
Frankfurter Week. National Ta- 
ble Tennis Week, and National 
Cherry Week. But the best propo- 
sition for a_ celebration we've 
heard about came from a school 
where the children petitioned the 
school board as follows: “Inas- 
much as the ground hog is the 
forerunner of the modern weath- 
er bureau, and as such deserves 
great honor, we respectfully sug- 
vest that on Ground Hog Day, if 
we can see our shadows, school 
he closed so we can go back to 
bed and sleep. If we cannot see 
our shadows, we agree to come to 
school.” 


That Agnes! She certainly 
has a following. Every day, 
whether the rest of us get let- 
ters or not, there are sure to be 
some for Agnes and Aunt 
Grace. Maybe it's gone to her 
head a litthe, for she agreed 
very willingly to pose for the 
picture below. But don't get 
the wrong idea. That's the 
morning mail for the entire 
plant—just not sorted yet. 
Likely as not, there will be 
some for her, though, and she 
isn’t going to miss out on any. 


2. 
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Y Primary Children Learn How to 
READ. WRITE. SPELL-- 


A = ron fo. 


behind 


on 
nde rode 
hop 


‘4 walk walkee over__— 
fly 


In Dead Silence 4 


Chicago Sun-Times Photo 
Naney, written 
instructions First 
learning to read without lip 


Michael hands ball to upon 
graders are 


movement! 


teacher 


PRIMARY CHILDREN 
LEARN TO READ 
without Life Movement 


For complete descriptive article of the 
Neneoral Meihoed, see Page 15, January is- 
sue of THE INSTRUCTOR, 

Primary grade children in thou- 
sands of schools are learning 
to read without lip movement. 


When children move their lips 
in reading, they develop habits 
that make them slow readers. 
Then written words are associ- 
ated with how they sound, in- 
stead of their meaning. 


This new  nonoral method 
teaches the pupil to know the 
object immediately when he 
sees the word. 


The absence of any spoken 
sound and the simultaneous 
teaching of writing and reading 
forestalls lip reading and re- 
sults in greater speed and com- 
prehension. 


This new method, originated and endorsed by James E. McDade, former 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, (developed by Clara Meara 
Guibor, Chicago Primary Teacher), instructs by visual examination and com- 
parison rather than sound. The method is based on action with carefully 
worked out material that makes instruction positive, simple, and amazingly 
rapid. It is sight understanding. It is fun for pupils, like a game, because 
they help teach each other. Discipline problems vanish! 


Teaching Ket Coutatus 


By following the Teachers’ Guide and using the cards and charts, you will be 
able to take a beginning class of youngsters and without use of the spoken 
word, have them reading with ease and understanding in a matter of days. 


PIECES 


WITH TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


including 
57 CHARTS 


DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS VANISH 


CHICAGO ann PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


and thousands of others use this nonoral program as originated by 
JAMES McDADE and developed by CLARA MEARA GUIBOR, Chicago 


primary teacher. 


NO LIP MOVEMENT 
Moving of the lips while reading is 
virtually eliminated. 
COMPREHENSION 


The pupil grasps the meaning of words. 
He knows a DO word from a WHAT 


word, 


The regular pace for first-grade chil- 
employing, 
vocabulary is 


dren 


treading a 


words in 10 months. 


ALL-IN-ONE-LESSONS 


CHILDREN LEARN BY ASSOCIATION 
Often one of the children will act as 
the teacher, the rest of the class learn- 
ing as in a game. 


DISCIPLINE 
Children must watch rather than just 
listen. No oral reading to distract. 
Children take an active part and main- 
tain interest. 


RETENTION 
What a child learns he retains, be- 


cause he learns the meaning of every 
word through action. 


understanding, and 
500-1000 


The relationship between the printed 
word and the meaning is closely taught 
so that reading, numbers, colors, writ- 
ing, spelling and comprehension are 
taught at one time. 


NO INNER SPEECH 
There is no tendency to “think out” 
the word or pronunciation. 


PARTICIPATION 


FREE 


75¢ SEATWORK SET 
WITH YOUR ORDER 


One set of six dictionary 
charts, six lay sheets and six 
cards of words for matching, 
sent with every order of the 
Nonoral Teaching Kit. 


8217 So. Halsted St., Chicago 20, Iliinois 


RIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Every member of each group gets 
many more chances for active partici- 
pation. A child is not held back by 
the slow ones 


MAIL THIS COUPON ORDER BLANK TODAY | 


| PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
“The nonorat | 8217 So. Halsted St., Chicago 20 
method is not 
@ fad. Py is I Please send me your complete Nonoral Teaching Kit—844 pieces with 
Teachers’ Manual including 57 charts. 
erolution of 
the ieehing of ! C] 1 enclose $16.00 in full payment. (Postage paid. Send check or 
reading.” —t. money order.) 
or 
Send bill for payment with material. (Order on your school sta- 
Chicago Press. | tionery or school order blank if you wish to pay later.) 

| NAME SCHOOL 
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products make 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


1. School Tracing 
Pages. A portfolio 
of tracing illustra- 
tions which ad 
sparkle and life to 
finished work. 


2. Stencil Pencil 
and Handwriting 
Stencil simplify 
the preparation of 
seat work and 
tests. Use them at 
your de sk, your 
home—any where. 


3. Newspaper Sten- 
cil Sheet carries 2 
and 3 column rul- 
ings to simplify 
preparation of 
school newspa- 
pers. 


4. Styli, Lettering 
Guides, Shading 
Plates give profes- 
sional effects. Let- 
ering guides have 
tapered openings 
for smooth, sure 
lines and accurate 
posiioning 


5. Outline Map 
Stencils of all stares 
and countries. 
Outlines can be 
filled in as needed. 


A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph products are 
’ for use with all 


makes of suitable 
stencil duplicaung 
products 


Mail Coupon for Full Details 


A-B-DIC 


4 wawe atin 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 18.252 
5700 W. Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 
Without obligation, please tell me more 
abour the A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 
ucts circled below. 


! s G 


Name Position 

Schoo! 

Address 

City Siete 


FRESH AS A SPRING BREEZE 
New Project and idea Units 
Only 10° 
Merald ee arrival of Spring 


now P Units. Suitable for use 
PRANG ART MATERIACS 


» these enc 


| 


ting 
with all 


4 SPECIAL OFFER Four selected 
units for holiday and Spring use. Four 10¢ 
units for Dept. 1-44 
the AME 


RICAN CRAYON compeny 


sanOusar w ross 
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for an Angel? 


We won't able to put 
plays on Broadway, but we can put 


be youl 


them before the public—a_ fresh, 
eager, appreciative public The 
girls and bovs in elementary schools 
will not only see and judge your 


dramatic creations, they'll be act- 


ing in them. These children want 
lively, vital, up-to-the-minute pro- 
gram material. Give them really 


actable plays with sound plots and 


natural dialogue and they will re- 


spond with sincere sympathetic in- 
terpretavions 

We're looking for plays with new 
angles on the holidays and seasons 


plays with humor and a purpose 


audience-situation ideas for very 
voung children, plays with only 
three or four characters, and plays 
using mans children If vou have 


elk 
tentarv-school children a program 
teel had 


and audience 


orked out with a group of 


umber which vou value 


lor actors wont you 


eive us a chance to consider it? 
Consult the tollowing directions 
before sending us your play Wi 
buv all publication rights to the 
plays we publish, so teachers can 
produce them when they choose 
ithout encountering restrictions 
nvolving book rights or rovalties. 
How To Susmrr Materia 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
side of x 11” paper 


Keep a carbon copy for yourself 


2. State number of words in 
manuscript | plays, under 2,000 
Ivpe name and address on 
each page Use your given name. 
Please indicate Miss, Mrs., or Mr. 
t. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school 
» If vou are sending drawings, 
photograplis on sample be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 
6. Submit seasonal material five 
nth , idvance of month in 
vhich it cam be used (by April 


t for the September issue 
Enclose postage for return of 
triples 


Mail all contributions postage 


and manuscript if unused 


prepaid to Tre Instructor, Edi 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
4 Refer to specihe directions 
eiven in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let's 


Lauel Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and 
‘Notes for Canadian Readers.” 


1. Contributors should not sub 
nit a thanuseript to more than one 
If a contributor 


Eprror’s ANGLI 


aitor at tune 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
second editor, he should check 
vith the first editor and if it 1s not 
considered for immediate 
blication obtain its release 
» Although we pay for all ma- 


al used we do not quote prices 


1 
or promise acceptance betore ex- 
anuning it 

All manuscripts are carefully 


considat 


mead 
possible 


It is | 
on contributions returned, 


not to comment 
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Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


AND SPECIAL 
TO CHOOSE AT.... 


MINNESOTA 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS 
FROM WHICH 


PROJECTS 


Learning and leisure go together 
at Minnesota Summer Session in 
the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


e Seandinavian Studies 
Printed Media 

Mass Media of Commu 
Language Arts 
Efficient Reading 


Renaissance Seminar 
Business History 

Intensive Beginning 
Intensive Beginning 


shop 


Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 


758 JOUNSTON HALL, 


ication 
Modern Language Institute 


« Greck 
Russian 
High School Dramatie Work- 


Write Now for Helpful Bulletin! 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS Tt MINN. 


FREE CATALOG OF 


BAND 


MAIL COUPON 


BP tb 


Send, free 


Please send mew 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 


struments and outfits in the complete line. 
Mail coupon today... ¢ atalog is offered free. 


GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL 
Lees, “HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


| PAN-AMERICAN pivision OF C.G. CONN LTD. 


Department 251. Elkhart, Indiana 


HOW-TO-DO-IT" Handbook, 


Name 
GET CATALOG AND NEW Aad 
Coty o 
Leach grade. 


and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
I enclose Sie. 


A 50-page “Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands”. 
has 30 pictures, 25 pages of scor: 
—tells what to do and 
how to do it. Only 50c. 
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Let's Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are @ source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 


to us, and if it is published, we will 
fay you one dollar. All items should 
ve typed or written in ink, one item 


o a Sheet. Your name and address 
hould appear on cach sheet. Be sure 
your own first name. Mail all 
tems to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
fue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 
Contributions for this column 
be acknou Le dge d nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected. 


Use 


cannot 


I was telling the first-grade class 
a story about Washington. Bobby 
raised his hand and inquired, “Do 
you know about him because you 
used to go to school with him?” 

Kremmling, Colorado 

Billy had fallen on the play- 
ground and came in to have his 
leg bandaged. “You have a brush 
burn.” his teacher told him 

As he went out again, one of his 
playmates asked him, “What's the 
matter, Billy?” 

“Oh,” he said, proudly display- 
ing his bandaged Ieg, “I fell down 
and got scorched.” 

Esriukr H 


larentum, 


Dawson 
Pennsylvania 


six-vear-old child visited my 
apartment recently with her moth- 
er. She typing and asked 
what made the machine work. I 
explained that I pressed the keys 
Then, motioning to her mother to 
come to the typewriter, she re- 
“You play something now, 


saw mec 


quested, 

Mother 
INvz Marie Ware 
Seaside, Oregon 


The teacher asked Larry why he 
never wore a certain beautiful mul- 
ticolored shirt that his mother had 
brought him from Mexico. 

“Oh,” he replied sadly, “my 
mother washed it in water 
that was too hot, and it fainted.” 

Anita AMANN 
Phoenix. Arizona 


some 


chameleon 


asked 


to the word 


was reading. I 


I came 
in a story I 
what a chameleon is 

Janis raised her hand and said, 
“A chameleon is a man who tells 
funny jokes on TV.” 

KerstiNner 
Whittier, California 


Qur record cards are marked 
G, Donald told me that his 
mother didn’t know what the § 
stood for. I reminded him that I 
had explained the meaning of the 
letters to the class 

“Oh,” Donald remarked, “I told 
Mother § stands for sé msational.” 
Jean C. 
Roselle, New Jersey 


My mother asked my sister why 
she didn’t cat her hot dog. She 
answered, “I’m waiting for the 
mustard to cool off.” 

Bonnie Det 
Ocean Park, Washington 


rushed into the 
other day and 
gave a confused account of some- 


A little fellow 
school library the 
thing he had read and wished to 
reread. 

The librarian, cager to be of 
inquired, “Can you tell me 
something about the magazine in 
which vou found the information?” 

“Oh, vou know!” the boy replied 
impatiently. “It’s in a little pant- 


service, 


Anne had been reciting Mother 
Goose for her aunt and mothe: 
Later, she turned to her mothe: 
and said, “Why were the fleas on 
Mary’s lamb white?” 

Supre Cowpen Hicks 


Remlap, Alabama 


When asked what he learned in 
school, Ray said, “To put my feet 
| together, stand straight, put my 
hand over my heart, and say some- 
thing to the flag.” 
Evia ConwELL 
Tabernash, Colorado 


Dan bumped into a little girl A first-grader, displeased with 

Teacher called, “What do you the behavior of a playmate, said 
say?” | “Miss Mary, make Bobby don’t.’ 
“Oops!” was the reply. BLANCHE PICKERING 
NorMa MIDDLETON Rockwood, Tennessee 


Geneva, New York (Continued on page 9) 


let.” 
Annie Laurte Von 'TUNGELN 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 


FILMS 


+ Boston - Atlanta Dallas 
Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. 


dia Bri ica Filens Inc. 

Dept. 1 | Wilmette, Ilinois. . 

Gentlemen: Please send me free of 

charge the 1951-52 catalogue of . 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Name. Title 

. 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS Schoo! - 3 
. 

+ Portland, Ore. City___ - Zone State 


Why Students Learn Fast. Deaton 


with Educationally Superior 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Learning is made fascineting when 

EBFilms are used in your classrooms. 
Difficult subjects become understandable— 
stimulating. Students learn up to 35% 
more in the same length of time. 

They remember up to 55% longer. 


Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University 
of Chicago, world famed physiologist 
and an EBF collaborator, as he 
appears in a scene from the motion 
picture Digestion of Foods. 


Made by educators—for educators. 


The reason? Teachers and students respond 
instinctively to educationally superior films. 
Every EBFilm is produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in sub- 
ject matter, and in audio-visual presentation. 
The result is films with greater educational 
power. 

In addition, teachers find that EBFilms tie 
in more accurately with their textbook 
courses of study and study plans. For EBFilms 
offer not just a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films to suit every grade and 
to tie in with related courses. 

Plan now to let this great educational tool 
do more for you teachers and students. Ask 
your EBFilms representative to help you pian 
a successful audio-visual program—with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Susan B. Anthony Abraham Lincoln Alcoholism 

Andrew Carnegie Life Along the Drug Addiction 

Eli Whitney Waterways Safety on the Street 
World Trade for 

Horace Mann Insurance Against Better Living 

Booker T. Washington Fire Losses New Tools for Learning 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE 


eee eee ee ee eee 
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HECTOGRAPH 


UNITS 
Duplicating Ink 
Grade Price 
ABC Pre-Primer $2.00 
, Seatwork for Beginners 1 1.00 
Reading for Beginner 1 1.00 
Reading Readiness 1) 1.50 
Number Readiness ! 1.50 
King Size Alphevet 1.00 
Mother Goose Book ! 1.00 
Pre-Primer Reading 1 1.50 
Circus Farm Friends 1) (Each) 
First Number Boot 1-2 1.00 
Your Community Helpers 1 1.00 
Three Bears Circus 2) (Each) 1.00 
Nursery Rhymes 1-2 1.50 
Picture Dictionary 1-2 1.25 
ASC for Me 1-2 1.00 
Phonics and Reading 1-2 1.50 
Farm Activity Unit 1.2 1.25 
Fun with Phonics | 1.2 2.00 
Fun with Phonics |! 2-3 2.00 
Phonics 1A and 18 1.50 
Phonics 2A and 28 2 1.50 
Phonics 3A and 38 } 1.50 
(Civcto Choice of Grade on Following) 
in Reading 
2—3—4 Each 2.00 
Workt in Arithmetic 
1—2—J—4 Each 2.00 
Language Drills 
2—s—-4 Each 2.00 
Diacnost Reading 
Each) 1.35 
Arithmet First Half 
1—2—}—4—§—4—7.-8 (Each 2.00 
Ar e Second Halt 
1—2—jJ—4—5—6—7—8 (Each 2.00 


FLASH CARDS 


Music Borders 1.00 Division 


Fraction-rercentage 


Alphabet $1.25 Addition $1.25 
| Phonics 2.00 Subtraction 1 
Music 1.50 Moltiplicetion 1. 
1 
1 


GAMES CHARTS 


Phonic Ling $1.50 
Phe Lingo |! Grade 35 1.7 
Ph Dog e 1.50 
Mov 2.00 
Ph Tee 1.60 
Ph Tatkir 1.00 
Reading Bing 1.50 
Bir 1.25 
Special Pt ards 3.50 
Addition and Subtra n Bingo 1.25 
Multi¢ ation & Division Bingo 1.25 


RHYTHM BAND 


Set for 16 Pupils 


bet f 35.0 
et for 40 Pur 447 
Ext ate Poste at 15¢ fe each Book an 


age also Add ne 


[SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY} 


4510 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. l 
ed Above Enclosed 
Payment and Postage Send 


Send Items he 
Usingie Hectograph $3.50. Send Double 
i 


Hectograph $8.00 


Neme 


h and Direct Process Workt 


Address 
| enclose 15 Please send new boot 

| et TOOLS OF TEACHING 4 | 

jraded ustrated Catalog of Hecto 


Home an Finish in 2 Years 


terts ed 


american School, Dept. 4223, at S8th, Chicago 37 


Burns Instructional 

Folk and Square Dance Records 
The instructions for each step of the 
dances are included in the playing of 
each record, eliminating the difficulty 
of timing the steps to the music. 


@ 12” nonbreatable worylite re The 
78 RPM re is mey be payed on any 
record playe 

@ Clear and ¢ se inte folk 
and square dances with a 
Paniment 

@ Complete calls and instruct son al! folk 
and squere dance re 3 

© First part complete nstruction, second 
pert complete mu periy timed 

© The teacher plays the first part of the 
record and listens with the child 

@ The children try each ste ting as 
often as necessary 

@ When the children have ; h step 
play the second part of the re 1 

© Also available three album mus 


only, 16 folk dances to the aibur 
SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
BURNS RECORD CO. 
755 Chickadee Lane, Stratford, Conn. Dept 8 
Joseph Vo Burns, Supervisor 
Education, Put Schools, Bridgeport, Conn 
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: / The New 
/ Saralee Doll 


~ 


L Ast October 22, a special re- 
ception was held at The Park 
Sheraton Hotel New York City, 


by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, The 
impressive guest list included Mr 
and Mrs. Ralph Bunche, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Baruch, Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and 


several other well-known people 
The guest of honor was extremely 
charming and delighted everyone 
a word. The 
who drew so much at- 
tention was a new Negro doll the 
Saralee doll, produced by Ideal 
loy Company of New York City 
Saralee’s Sara Lee 
Creech, a member of the Inter- 
racial Council and City Plannine 
Board of Belle Glade, Florida, was 


although she said not 
little girl 


godmother, 


there. It was she who had thought 
of the idea of making a quality 
Ni ure doll 

Maxeda Von Hesse worked with 


Miss Creech and went searching 
for a sculptor to produce a Negro 
doll head anthropo- 
logically true and would capture 

simplicity, and nat- 


which was 


the sweetness 


ural dignity of colored children. 


Finally, Sheila Berlingame, a fa- 
mous sculptor whose statue of a 
little Negro boy praving is owned 
by the Urban League in St. Louis, 


was chosen 

Research proved that over fif- 
Negroes are looking 
Ne gro 


teen million 
tor dolls that reflect the 
and se It-respect It also 
proved that many white children 
would like an attractive Negro doll 

Mr David Rosenstein, the 
dent of Ideal Toy Corporation, 
directed that the 
used in 


cial pride 


presi- 


ind a sociologist, 
linest material should be 
the Saralee doll. A jury of twentv- 
two chose the color of the 
that dav at Mrs. Roosevelt's tea. 
You mav have seen the Saralee 
doll in a Sears-Roebuck catalog or 


SAIN 


in vour favorite toy store during 
the holiday season Every school 
kindergarten shold have one of 


and we know that thou- 
sands of little girls, both white and 
colored, will be delighted to own 
t Sarale doll 


these dolls 
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Fainting with lmagiia 


ion 


Freedom in the handling of color and brush allows spon- 
taneous representation, leads to greater art appreciation, 
ability to feel and express ideas. The quick 
response of Artista Water Colors and Artista Tempera 
encourages creative work. Each is a Gold Medal product, 
brilliant in value and chroma, perfect in intermixing qual- 
range, 


ity, and available in a wide « 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Children should know the great works of art, as well as those of 
poetry and And what better way to bring this infor- 
mation than through the use of these beautiful sepia reproduc- 
tions? So inexpensive, at only TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 
Size 5'2 x 8. Hundreds of subjects 


For 60 cents we wil! send 30 attractive art subjects, or 30 ap- 
pealing to children. Especially appropriate for FEBRUARY are the 
30 pictures on Washington, Lincoin, Longfellow, etc., their por- 
traits, homes, etc. Price 60 cents. A set of the 32 presidents for 
64 cents. Send for a set TODAY 


5é-page CATALOGUE with 1600 smal! illustrations in it, and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents. List of smali colored pictures for 
a 3¢ stamp. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, MALDEN, MASS. 


iterature 


WASHING TON 


This picture, 13x17, sepia, for $1.00 


= 
Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing... a tremendous value for the money 

224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 
LOW PRICED—Only 40c per 
$32.00 per hundred (not prepaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


Copy 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose I0¢ for postage a g 


Nome 
Schoo Grade You Teach 


| 
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FILMS 


You Can Show 
in Your School 


THE TEEN NUMBERS—10 
min.; 16 mm. sound; Young 
America Films, Ine., 18 East 
41 St.. New York 17; released 
in 1950. 

In this arithmetic film. made 
especially for the lower grades, 
the meaning of place value is de- 
veloped. Numbers 1-9 are shown 
through grouping objects, and 
indicating these numbers in a 
series. The meaning of the num- 
bers 10-19 is developed as groups 
of ten and ones, and as they are 
shown in relationship to the single 
digit numbers 1-9. Understand- 
ing the concepts in this film is 
basic to an understanding of the 
nature of our decimal system. 
JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND 
—21 min.; 16 mm. sound: col- 
or; The Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 E, 49 St.. New 
York 17; released in 1950. 

This beautiful color film con- 

cerns itself with Middle America, 
its products and people. It espe- 
cially depicts the lands in which 
the banana grows, through suit- 
ably made maps and charts. We 
follow the processing of bananas 
from the Central American low- 
lands to our own American table. 
The color is simply marvelous, 
and the language well adapted to 
upper-grade level. 
MARY VISITS POLAND—10 
min.: 16 mm. sound; Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, 1600 
Broadway, New York 193 re- 
leased in 1950. 

Mary, an American girl, tells 
an clementary-school class about 
a summer visit to the home of her 
grandmother in Poland. She takes 
the class into a Polish school. 
Then they go into the fields and 
observe the agricultural activities 
of the people. Finally, they see 
and marvel at the beautiful cos- 
tumes and colorful dances of the 
Polish people. This is a good lan- 
cuage and social-studies film for 
the upper clementary grades. 
CASE OF TOMMY TUCKER— 
23 min.: 16 mm. sound; Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc.. 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20; released in 1951. 

This is the story of ‘Tommy 
Tucker who, by almost having an 
accident, brings about a discus- 
sion of safety. Safety rules for 
pedestrians and moto: ists are dis- 


Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Curriculum Consultan, 
Washington School, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


cussed. This film, which is spon- 
sored by the Chrysler Corporation 
as a contribution to child-safety 
education, is suitable for primary 
through intermediate grades. 


ANIMALS ON THE FARM—10 
min.:; 16 mm. sound, black and 
white; also color; Carl F. 
Mahnke Productions, 215 East 
Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa; 
released in 1951. 

This is a close-up of Mr. and 
Mrs. Riley's farm and animals. 
We note the emphasis placed on 
the usefulness of animals such as 
cows, horses, and sheep, and the 
care which they require. Animals 
are an unending source of delight 
to children. Here is a fine film 
for the kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


ELECTRICITY—10 min.; 16 
mm, sound; Gateway Produe- 
tions, Inc., 1859 Powell St., San 
Francisco, California; released 
in 1951. 

Electricity, once a dream in 
the mind of one man, is presented 
to us in the vastness of its power. 
The film shows through a set 
of experiments where electricity 
comes from and the things it 
does. It presents realistically the 
answers to some of the questions 
youngsters usually raise. It is 
especially suitable for the inter- 


mediate grades. 
FREE CATALOGUES 


Teachers who are looking for 
free catalogues will find the fol- 
lowing of value. Literature in- 
cludes descriptions of films and 
filmstrips, subjects, grade levels, 
and rental and purchase prices. 

Australian News © Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. 

Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Hlinois. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

Films of the Nations Distribu- 
tors, 62 West 45 Street, New York 
19, 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. 
Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles 
35, California. 

United World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29. 


Young America Films, Inc., 


18 East 41 Street, New York 17. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


The story of the expansion of our country from thirteen small states 
fronting the Atlantic Ocean to a vast nation of forty-eight states 
stretching 3,000 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is one of the 
dramatic highlights of our history. This series of nine FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS describe this epic of our national growth. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEW NATION FLORIDA & THE TEXAS STORY 
CROSSING THE MOUNTAINS— WINNING THE SOUTHWEST AND 

The Northwest Territory OREGON TERRITORY 
COVERED WAGONS ROLL WESTWARD— 54-40 OR FIGHT—Winning the 

Crossing the Mississippi Northwest 
TRAIL BLAZERS—The Louisiana Purchase GOLD! ON TO CALIFORNIA 

THE LAST FRONTIER 
$2500 Complete set 


PREVIOUS RELEASES 
GRADE LEVEL 


Elementary & Jr. High 
Grades 1-6 


Intermediate & 
_ Junior High 


TITLE 


SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS 
LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


OUR PETS 

WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 

PLANTS AND GARDENS 

CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY 

ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS & MANY TIMES 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS 

MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE Primary & Elementary 
MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT Elementary & Jr. High 


EACH SET CONTAINS NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS. PRICE $25.00. 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


-—=-MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FOR PREVIEW SET“(S) 
Gentlemen: 


Kindly send the filmstrip set(s) checked below. It is understood that 
these sets may be returned within ten (10) days if not fully satisfied. 
Kindly send FREE the fully illustrated, 1951-1952 edition of the EYE GATE 
FILMSTRIP CATALOG 
AMERICA EXPANDS ITS BOUNDARIES 
| SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS 
LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN HEM/SPHERE 
Our PETS } PLANTS AND GARDENS 
CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS AND 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS MANY TIMES 
MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT ) MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 


Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary 
Intermediate 

Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elementary & Jr. High 


Schoo! 
Address... 


Authorized by 


Title. 


EVE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 
ia AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


~~ 330 WEST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 
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READY FOR 


7) © 
CASH AND MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


STARTING 
O VA NOW 


nk (i ENDS MARCH 15, 1952 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
| Dept. IS., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
—— : Please mail to me at once your FREE 
<2; INSTRUCTION KIT with full details and 
t information about your 60th Anniversary 
=! POT of GOLD CONTEST. This is to be 
sent with no obligation. 


PLEASE PRINT 

ST. or 

R.D. 
PLEASE PRINT 

POST 

OFFICE ZONE 
PLEASE PRINT ANY 

STATE 


PLEASE PRINT 
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Let’s Laugh 
(Continued from page 5 


Our son received all A’s on his 
first report card. To get an idea 
about how many had high marks 
in his grade, I asked, “How many 
others made straight <A’s this 
month?” 

He said, “I don’t know. Jack 
made one A but it terribly 
crooked.” 

Vetma V. SpearMaAn 
St. Charles, Arkansas 


was 


I sent my nicce to mail a postal 
card in the corner mail box. In a 
few minutes she returned, still car- 
rving the card. When I asked why 
she hadn’t mailed it, she replied 
“It says on the box ‘For Letters 
Only, ” 

Grace VINCENT 
Brooklyn, New York 

Two little girls were discussing 
their grandfathers. One said, “My 
grandtfather has hair like 

After a little thought, the 
one replied, “Somebody must have 
shoveled off my grandfather's hair.” 

Rose A. 
Cicero, Illinois 


” 
snow. 
second 


While discussing the use of nee- 
dles in a first-aid kit, which we had 
seen pictured in our health books, 
I asked the question, “What has to 
be done to needles before they can 
slivers?” 

“They must be 


be used to remove 
Eleanor replied, 
fertilized.” 
DonNA MEADEMA 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


who had strong likes 
was very free to 


Timothy, 
and dislikes and 
express them, hated history intense- 
ly. One day when his father picked 
up his history book to try to help 
him with his lesson, he found these 
words printed on the outside cov- 


er: IN CASE OF FIRE, PLEASE 
THROW ‘THIS IN 

ApELAIDE BLANTON 

New Albany, Indiana 


Bebby, aged five, was playing 
with a miniature carpenter set. 
His kindergarten teacher, watching 
his industriousness, said encourag- 


ingly. “You’re doing fine, Bobby. 
You’re hitting the nails right on 
their heads.” 

“Well, where else would vou hit 


Bobby inquired in surprise. 
Roperta PEEDEN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


them?” 


TEACHERS 


MAL 


5300 


to 


Vv Borrow the fast, tial, and con 

BY sands of teachers using this 
lo Y ard, friends, or merchants 

w N err 

v 


in coupon 


oday NO OBLIGATION 


MUTUAL LOAN (0. Dept 5 lowa_| 


Address. 


“Do you like to go to school?” 
I asked a small friend who had just 
started his first year. 

“Oh. ves, I like to go and I like 
home, 
in between.” 

Epona STAPLes 
Alle’ Spring, Missouri 


to come 
stay there 


When IT reproved Sam for te: ising 
his baby brother, he replied, “He 
isn’t so young. He has teeth.” 

Lypia Kapinc 
Reeseville, Wisconsin 


Tut RESURGENCE of the educational 
| use of radio highlights the need of 


good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 


Livingston, 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE co 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


VICTO 


bieeemmemmemmmmedl DIVISION OF RADIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


but I don’t like to 


Overheard as Dennis was help- 
ing his brother write the Arabic 
numerals for six million: “This is 
the way you write it, Billy: 6 comic 
OOO comic OOO.” 

Marian Cooper 
Raymond, Washington 


me one 
“IT know 


two 


Little Dan came to 
morning and proudly said, 
how many tecth a rabbit has 
uppers and two downers.” 

Bertua Mar 
Denver, Colorado 


A child was asked her name. 
“Thomasina,” she replied. 
“How do you spell that?” 
“You don’t spell it, you speak 
it.” answered Thomasina. 
C. Maser Harnaway 
Swansea, Massachusetts 


I was decorating my room with 
a picture of Lincoln. A first-grade1 
came in and said, “Oh, I know who 
that is—George Lincerton.” 
Marcena DILLey 
Rock Creek, Ohio 


set that meets 
your every radio need” 


the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range 
of an educational FM station, The 
Livingston (Model IR81) also oifers 
incomparable FM reception. 

The Livingston has the famed 
‘Golden Throat” tone system with an 
eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 


for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola*” 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction, 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate this fine re- 
ceiver for you, Fill out the coupon below 
for literature describing this and many 
other RCA Victor radio receivers, 


** Victrola" —T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


61B 


Please send me complete information on the 
RCA Victor radio, 


The Livingston (Model 1R81) 


Name 

Schoo! 

Street — 

State — 
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~ Books for Children ** | This is your program 


THE 1952 EDITION 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 
| Director of Curriculum and Publie Relations. Publie Schools 

DINNY AND DANNY 

By Louis Slobodkin | S U RE 


This is a very engaging story of the friendship which en- 


Junior Scholastic | 


sued when Danny. a litth bey. helped reseune Dinny, a 
dinosaur. from the muddy swamp in whieh he had fallen. OF 
The Maemillan Co.; 52.00 


CLASSROOM 
THE FIRST BOOK OF JOKES AND FUNNY THINGS ARITH METIC 
MAGAZINE Here is a collection of jokes, jingles. riddles, tricks, and tongue-twisters 


— just enough to lead children to an appreciation of humer. 


{yes 5-9 Franklin Watts; 81.75 
A tested learning organization re- 


For English and Social Studies, Grades 6-9 | » . , fined and strengthened to the spect 
} fications of teachers who have used 


By Leonard P. Kessler 
TRY IT AT OUR The idea of graphic expression is illu. the series for five years. 


rf eae ——l_ trated by taking a line and showing what 
EX PE N S E Y o, it can do, “A line is only an idea caught New teaching ideas. new illustra- 
ttc ° in Little | tions. new materials having real-life: 
ve anything or go anywhere. beak ‘és 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC a weekly class should help young writers and artist~ ce interest for children today all 
“A. ov velop more creative expression, based on the constructive sugges- 
choo ea a total of SO issues ten 
sn easy style readily understood by young Ages 5-9 Wim. R. Scott, Ine.; 81.50 tions of classroom teachers, eager 
readers, it gives your pupils a panorama of to make this successful series assure 
sffairs, yovernment and science, together WASHINGTON, THE NATIONS FIRST even greater suceess in developing 
. with an appreciation of the cultural art GINNY AND HERO permanent power in arithmetic. 
building, and interest CUSTARD By Jeanette Eaton 
ake ou sve stimulating teacher This book tells the story help fill the need for simple biographical material : 
y f of a little girls year" in on ovr outstanding American leaders and heroes C afer ft year 
aS | TEACHING AIDS neluded at no extra California. Ginny wasn't at fues 7-10 William Morrow: $2.00 
3 sal sent each week to teachers of su all sure she was going to Morton * Gray * Springstun * Schaat 
a ng classes, includes work idy plat ised like moving from New York and leaving her friends and school. but the year 
Wm articles in the e, su t in California proved a very enjoyable one. 
NEW YORK 45 East 17 Street 
ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY CHICAGO 221 East 20 Street 
Ry Sidney Tastor DALLAS 707 Browder Street 
Its seene laid in the lower East Side of New SAN FRANCISCO 604 Mission Street 
York, this book pietures the life of a Jewish 
4 wor trat ad family —mother, father, and tive daughters— 
a eparate at to | and of their customs, festivals, games, 
274 a World Peace friends, and good times together, ‘ hildren LOOKING FOR 
FREE — will sense the rich, happy life of this family 
A a th with its limited means, PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
how valuable it be i ir teact fees &-12 Wileox and Follett; $2.75 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, including extra moterial, 
Written and illustrated by Glen Rounds 


50c per semester, $1.00 per school year. ; he new 1952 Annotated List of 
The stery of a band of wild horses, this book reads like an epic tale, for the p 


| raph Records describes 
" MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CLASSROOM SET horses’ lives are filled with danger and suspense—danger from landslides. O00 recordings suitable for 


from other animals, and from man, music, language arts, social sci- 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 8-14 Holiday House: $2.25 ence, and science Net school 


| 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. prices included. Just send 10¢ 
By Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fenton be mailed promptly 
ye: i a i This is one of the best nontechnical books on rocks and mineral | 
Led 
ai | ! that | have seen. It is a book which will stimulate as well as satisfy CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE 
Schoot a child's natural curiosity about this aspect of nature. | 106 BEEKMAN ST.. NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
fues 8-14 Doubleday & Co.; $2.50 
| Zone «see State..... | 
No. of pupils in my class: ] — 
------—~—-----+ | PEOPLE | 
By Clara Ingram Judson by Whalen and Baldwin 
MAP, World Air Transportation, « 38 Mes. Judson stresses teeorge Washington as a ps $1.75 
VL Problems end Velues in Color Slides 25 OF COLRAGE hixs early life. his family. and his real delight’ and NEW...JUST OUT... 
’ List of Articles on Maps and Their Use 25¢ UNDAUNTED zest for adventure, The book presents a personal, ine | A Complete United 
As lons as the supply lests! Postpeid. Written and timate picture of Washington which children will enjoy. States History for the 
“ Write for complete list of Publications e Elementary, Intermedi- 
iMustrated by 9-13 ileox and Follett; $3.50 ate grades. Simple vo- 
National Council of Geography Teachers at abulary. Illustrated in 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. James Daugherty olor by George Richards 
This is a stirring and Accompanying work. 
vatiable 3 in 
dramatic story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. The group spent two 
WANTED TEACHER Sto | and four months traveling 3555 miles from M. Louis to the Pacifie New ¢ 
| trek involving exposure, disease, and danger of Indian attack. MOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Free buttons and PICTURE for t be 10-1 The Viking P «: $3.30 | 67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. I-E, N.Y.C.23. | 
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SCIENCE 


by FRANKLYN M. BRANLEY 


Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


A Comprehensive Work Book, 
Study Guide and Review Book i 
for 7th and 8th Grade General 
Science Courses 
* SIMPLIFIES TEACHING— 
Covers the complete work of the 
7th and 8th grades .. . in concise 
form and easy to understand lan- 
guage. 
* SAVES LABOR— I 
700 review questions and new type 1 
tests with answers in Teacher's Key i 


supplied free with each class order. 


* 144 DIAGRAMS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Over 100 Demonstrations clearly jj 
explained and diagrammed. . . ALL 1 
STRESSING THE USE OF SIMPLE, 
INEXPENSIVE HOMEMADE EQuiP. 
MENT. 


+ POPULAR IN MORE THAN 1500 ! 
SCHOOLS FOR MANY YEARS. ] 


PRICES FOR Il COPIES OR MORE | 
Paper Covers 65 each 4 
Cloth Covers 1.00 each 


F R fF !NtRopucrory 


COPY 


Examine this wondertui book without 
cost ... and convince yourself. Write 
for free copy today. (Enclose 25¢ in ] 
coin or stamps to cover cost of hand- I 
ling and shipping). 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


of Junior High School Condensed Texts 
and Work Books. 


SAGA SCHOOL BOOKS Dept. | 

212 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

Cloth Cover Paper Cover i 

Copies of Science 7 & 8. i 

{ } Send me free introductory copy |! en- 
close 25¢ in coin or stamps to cover § 
cost of handling and shipping). 

Send me free catalog 


Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


School Texts 


GETTING ALONG IN SCHOOL 

By Bernice L. Neugarten and Paul J. Misner 

This is one of the “Junior Life Adjustment” booklets, which deal with 
the problems of upper-elementary pupils. Chapters include “Making 
Your Time Count.” “luproving Your Study Habits,” and other topics 


pertinent to school life. Science Research Associates; $40 


FOREVER GREAT SERIES 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, HUMBLE AND 
GREAT 
By James S. Tippett 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
AND STATESMAN 
By Mary L. Williamson 

Here are two supplementary readers for upper 
author 

The ad- 

ventures of Washington as a surveyor will de- 

light any reader. Beckley-Cardy Co.; each $148 


SOLDIER 


grades, Lincoln comes alive as the 


presents the high spots of his career. 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 

By Irene E. McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas 

This practical book is based on the theme, “A good home does not happen 
by accident.” Contents include simple sewing projects, simple recipes for 
cooking, inexpensive parties, making rooms more livable, good grooming, 


and personality hints. Charles A. Bennett Co.; $2.96 


THE FLYING TRUNK 

By Hans Christian Andersen 

Translated by Lyda Jensen 

This is a collection of favorite short stery classics which children have al- 
ways loved. Included are “The Wild Swans.” “Ole the Sandman.” “The 
Nightingale,” “The Ugly Duckling,” and others equally appealing. Delightful 


illustrations are by Kenate Goetz. Scott, Foresman & Co.; $2.00 


THE ARTIST IN EACH OF US 


By Florence Cane 


Professional 
Books 


Many truths about the creative process 
and how it may be released in children 
are vividly high-lighted in this book, 
Reproductions of drawings at various stages of children’s growth illus- 
trate each chapter. There are notes on developing observation, perception, 
and imagination; on the use of color; and on form and design for the 
Pantheon Books, Inc.; $6.50 


art teacher. 


IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
National School Public Relations Association 
This brochure presents the idea that good teaching is 
good publie relations. The attitude which children de- 
velop in the classroom is the most potent factor in 


relationships to the school when they become tax- 
payers. National Education Association; $1.00 


HOW BIG? HOW MANY? 

By Gladys Risden 

This is a guidebook for the use of parents and 
teachers in helping children to learn arithmetic. 


MUSIC STORY HOUR 
By Elyda M. Morphy 

That the majority of children 
in our schools will become 
rather than  pro- 
ducers, is the theme of this 
book. The presents 
short stories designed to interpret the various types of recordings. Among 
the records interpreted are, “Flight of the Bumble Bee.” “The Swan,” “The 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers,” “The Blue Danube Waltz.” “Indian War 
Dance.” and “Lullaby.” The King Co.; $1.50 


Arithmetic is “knowing more than saying,” says 
the author who proceeds to explain our number 
Christopher Publishing House ; $3.50 


listeners, system. 


author 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD PICTURES 

This inexpensive book is filled with advice on the techniques of 
composition and the various types of pictures. Basie darkroom ad- 
vice in developing, printing, and enlarging is also included, Sug- 
gestions for albums appear, and photography projects for camera 


fans are included. Eastman’ kodak Co.; $1.00 
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al) FAMOUS AUTHORS 
STORIES including 


Edward Lear 
Rudyard Kipling 
Robt. Louis Stevenson 
Christina Rossetti 


& POEMS including 
Peter Rabbit 
The Little Red Hen 


Over in the Meadow - A. Milne 

worn 

“ AVE im ILLUSTRATORS 
© Brownies including 


The House That Jack 
Built 


The King's Breakfast 
Old Mother Hubbard 


Tony Palazzo 
Randolph Caldecott 
Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Walter Crane 


Rarely has any book been so warmly wel- 
comed, especially by educators who work 
with the young. Here in one low-cost vol- 
ume are so many stories you enjoy telling 
so many characters that children love. 
Retail price of the Story Book is $2.95 
For teachers there's a special price of $2.00 
You'll probably want several copies for 
your classroom library .. . but first you'll 
want to see the book itself, on our free- 
inspection offer, You'll be delighted with 
the six-color cover, stamped on heavy 
buckram. You'll admire the fine paper and 
easy-to-read type. And you'll enthusiasti- 
cally approve the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


FREE--Inspection Copy--Send Coupon 


Book Dept., Better Homes & Gardens 
302 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
your new Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book. I understand that I can keep the 
book at the special teachers’ price of $2.00. 


Name of Teacher 
Name of School 


Address 


TENN 
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SUMMER QUARTER 1952 


First Term: JUNE 25—JULY 25 
Second Term: JULY 28—AUG. 22 


A deliehttul combination of edu- and seminars supplement the regu 
cation and recreation is yours on lar academic undergraduate and 
the triendly University of Denver graduate degree program. ‘This 


campus this summer. During the summer, particular emphasis will 


long days of sunshine and cool be given to graduate work in edu- 


nights, study is stimulating...fun! cation and related areas. 


Planned mountain recreation and 


cultural attractions broaden your 


from a small house. No sooner had 
Miss Roberts welcomed the family 
to the community than the grand: 
mother said she hoped the teacher 
would be very strict with Mildred 
She explained that Mildred’s moth- 
er had gone off to the city leaving 
them with the child to support, 
and she insisted that she could see 
signs of the mother’s weak- 
nesses in the grandchild. 


of our 
Solution. Miss Roberts discussed 
the case with the school psycholo- 


S 
gist and together they decided that 


several problems needed attention. 
The grandparents were obviously 
projecting the failure of the mother 
into the life of the child. Their age 


F; rom the 
Case Records 


many 


made it difficult for the child and 

them to understand each other. 

trance nto Hill rest School in the 


ddle of third grade attrac ted no The school psychologist made it 
particular attention. She was q 2 Practice to visit the grandmother 
tus regularly for about a half hour at 
atime. She emphasized Mildred’s 

When the colder weather came, good work and good conduct in 
Millie ariived late one morning. ~ hool. After three or four weeks, 
Her appearance indicated that she she was able to get the grandmoth- 


er to accept some clothing from the 


had been crving. At recess she 


Needlework Guil use 

plained that she had had a fight cediework Guild, including used 
snow pants that solved the long- 

with her grandmother over lone 


stockings problem 


ston kings 
Millie’s problem is far from solved 


Millie had prot sted that 


summer expericnees immeasurably Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. 1-1 
\ variety ol workshops, institutes University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
| Please send me the free Summer Quorter l 
For complete information on | i 
Nome 
COURSES, HOUSING, Costs | 4 
Address = 
send this coupon a 7 
City Zone State 


in fi 


Borde wre bec every pert of them 
cally waited tor 
af Integrate your science program with well organ- 


ived discussional slidefilms that will stimulate dis- 


cussion, reading, field trips, and demonstrations, 
Earth. ...... 5 Films at $4.50 Each 

1 531 Sky ........ 7 Films at $4.50 Each 
Water Life (Color) 7 Films at $6.75 Each 


Pictures Bird Study . . . . 6 Films at $4.50 Each 


Each filmstrip in the four sets is a planned 


teaching tool, tested in classrooms, 


Write for Kit set prices and descriptive literature: 


YAM HANDY 


2021 East Grand Beulevard, Detroit 11, Michigae 
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she would be the only girl in the 
. "7 and she will probably need help as 
class wearing them. . 
long as her present situation re- 
Analysis.—That afternoon, Miss mains. She does, however, feel 
Roberts visited the grandmother. “more secure The grandmother. 
She found a very clean home in too, has responded to friendliness 


nodest circumstances. ‘The grand- of the community. Life is definite- 
irents were well on in vears, and ly better for Millie because many 
their only source of income was the people are trying to improve her 


grandfather's pension and the rent 


GROWING WITH ART 


By MAUD ELLSWORTH and MICHAEL F. ANDREWS 
A Pupil Participation Series 


A series of eight new art books for pupils to use with the 
| inexperienced grade-school teacher who has difficulty in 


chances for happiness. 


creative art. 


Any 
teacher can use this series and get outstanding results. 


achieving good classroom results in 
SUPERIOR CREATIVE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY GRADE PUPILS 


Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books. 
with daily living. The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture. 
Learning art with these books becomes a pleasant experience for each child. They 
are large—easy for pupils to handle (8 >” x tI") and beautifully illustrated. 
They make up @ complete functional program of graded handcraft activities. 


A Book for Every Grade 80c each 
ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AY 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON. 


SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS—15 RHYTHMS 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid 


They correlate art 


Composed 


FIRST SERIES—THREE RECORDS—18 RHYTHMS | 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid | 


Arranged, and 


Run he Skip, Cowboys, Giants ar ries,| Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck 
lar alk, Train, Airplane ol Day and The Butterfly, he Cotton 
Happy ci ap Dance, Polka Dot, Indians, Bounc- | Pickers Ba ndmills, Boats, Skip, Swings. See 
Ba ping Jack, and January, Febru-; Saw, Ju ve _ Rope. U.S.A. Victory March 
Mar ch Rainbow "Rh be Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


Order from Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Sox 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 


RUN A SPARE TIME 25 ——— 1:25 25 
Nationally 


Moen - Tone, 


Genuine 


Known, Perfect Copies, size 2')x3 
Send good head and shoulder 
A ting Car } Prompt service. Superior Quality 
- ince 1808 
Send ac money, name TODAY! MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson Bivd.. Dept. 39-8, Chicago 7, Box 867.0 La Crosse, Wis. 
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Is Waiting for YOU 


A Complete Research Unit 


On An Important All -remerican 
Crop Available - - - 


FREE OF CHARGE 


EACH KIT INCLUDES 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—Background material plus a working out- 
line for the unit--helps for developing each section with classroom 
tested activities--program suggestions--games for a party--four 
interesting songs. 

A SET OF PUPIL FOLDERS—One for each pupil--four pases. of 
activities and questions, each based on a section of the unit-- 
a summary folder designed to give the class an over-all view of 
what they have learned. 

4 LARGE CHARTS IN FULL COLOR—Each chart tells its own 
story in logical, easy arrangement--full, easy to understand cap- 
tions--beautiful color. 


12 PLATES OF ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—Scenes from farm 
and factory--pictures tracing the beet from seed to bag. 


AN ORDER CARD—For keeping your kit ready for use. 


THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR IS AN IDEAL TOPIC FOR A STUDY 
OF A BASIC AMERICAN COMMODITY 


SUGAR BEETS ENRICH THE SOIL—FOSTER A BETTER THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE—ASSURE OUR COUN- TOWER BUILDING @e WASHINGTON 5.D. CC. 
TRY'S SUPPLY OF SUGAR—PROVIDE A DECENTRAL- 
IZED INDUSTRY .... THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR 
1S THE STORY OF AMERICA AT WORK. 


YOUR CLASS WILL WANT TO KNOW 


The Sz of State 


> 
Qa 
Qa 
= 
val 
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merely to pourin... 


With DITTO workbooks 


...want an assistant? 


the knack in education is in the 
word educe itself—to bring out, rather than 


DO THAT-with abundant, low-cost 

DITTO lesson material and / 
YOU FREE YOURSELF FOR | 
CREATIVE TEACHING! 


you multiply yourself, you coordinate 
all your teaching activities. You tutor the 


laggard, challenge the precocious, stimulate and hold the interest 


! of all. You arrive at smooth, equalized progress and greater benefit 
and happiness for your classes and for yourself. Prove. this . 


mail the coupon! 


4 MILLION PUPILS IN 35 THOUSAND 
SCHOOLS ARE TAUGHT EACH YEAR WITH 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


& 


See for yourself how you can increase student interest 
—save yourself hours of classroom time—and virtually 
eliminate night work. Choose from any of the 
splendid new titles in the new Ditto Workbook 
Catalog. Send for your FREE Copy with Sample 
Lessons. Each page produces 200 Liquid or 100 
Gelatin copies. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon IMMEDIATELY. 


DITTO D-10 


> Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicator 
120 bright copies a minute—! to 4 brilliant 


65 New Ditto Workbooks Now Ready 


NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness — 
Learning Forms, Books I-II (kindergarten); Learn- 
ing Words, Book I (primer level), Book II (First 
Reader Level); Birds (Grades 2-4 level); com- 
pletely new and modern Arithmetic Books, 3 
parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Language, 
grades 2 through 8; Simple Science Experi- 
ments, Books I-II (middle grades) and dozens of 
other titles by well known educators, embodying 
teacher-approved procedures. Most prices: $2.00 
for Gelatin; $3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE 
catalog NOW. 


colors at once—direct from anything you _ 
type, write or draw—up to 300 ail 
clear cut copies per master— 
finger-tip “Magic Copy Control to 
assure all-over intensity of every copy 
throughout every run—on any weight 
paper or card—any size from 3” x 5" to 9” x 14” 
No stencils, no mats, no inking, no makeready! See 
Ditto in action! Ask for free demonstration! 


For Bright Copies and Brighter Classes Mail This Now 


DITTO, inc. 601 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 
Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Schoo! Duplicator 
Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid [|] or 
Gelatin Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use } 
| Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


Name_ 
School 
Address_ 


Post Office County State 
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The Normal Instructor of February, 
1902, commended the election of 
Nicholas Murray Butler as president 
of Columbia University and announced 
with pride the passage of legislation 
in New York State making the teaching 
of alcohol and narcotic ecucation man- 
datory. Teachers were encouraged to 
work for similar legislation in their 
own state, 


Style hint: “Send a recent photo and 
receive three buttons with your face 
painted on them. Elegant work, ideal 
for your finest blouses and dresses. Es- 
pecially desirable for the athanced.” 


T 


A quotation from President Garfield 
on teaching: “I believe there is no 
profession in which there is so much 
danger of shrinking intellectual power 
as teaching .... for teachers are apt 
to imagine they have learned all that 
is necessary for them to know.” Had 
he forgotten the innuendos of politics? 


Science equipment, still lacking in 
many classrooms, was advertised: “Ob- 
servation Glasses, for teachers or pu- 
pils, suitable for grade school science, 
each,” 


T 


“It is just as essential to keep life 
and interest on the pl2yground as in 
the classroom.” 


T 


“A scientific authority informs us 
that the bones of a healthy human be- 
ing will bear three times as great a 
pressure as oak and nearly as much as 
wrought iron, without being crushed. 
A sudden blow in the right place, how- 
ever, will bieak them like pipe stems.” 


T 


A forerunner of the modern pencil 
sharpener, the Artistic pencil pointer 
“euides your knife and enables you to 
quickly produce a beautifully tapered 
point.” 


The Elementary Teacher 


as a Guardian of 
American Youth 


John Edgar Hoover, Director 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


ILLIONS of boys and girls, at this 

very hour, are in America’s ele- 
mentary schools, learning to take their 
places in the society of tomorrow. These 
youngsters, with their freckled faces, 
brightly tied pigtails, and eager skips, 
are priceless jewels—they represent, in 
all truth, the nation’s best assurance that 
the American way of life, of justice and 
freedom for all, will remain secure in 
the days ahead. 


Too often the contribution of the ele- 
mentary teacher to the training of youth 
is overlooked. Next to the parent, the 
teacher is perhaps the child's most con- 
stant companion. She sees him in the 
morning, in the afternoon, on Mondays 
through Fridays. She watches him read, 
she guides his hand on the easel, she 
helps him learn the place names of our 
country. 


On the playground, in the cafeteria, 
in team sports, as well as in the class- 
room, she sees young America at first 
hand. She knows the youngstec in all 
his moods—the smile of joy, the hurt 
of the injured knee, the shyness of not 
having his lesson. She is, in turn, his 
counselor, playmate, and ideal. The 
elementary teacher, perhaps more 
than she herself even realizes, is the 
guardian of American youth. 


HE elementary teacher, in her day- 

to-day contacts with these young- 
sters, is doing much to lead them along 
the path of good citizenship. Their 
minds are eager, their eves see every- 
thing, their curiosity is boundless. They 
want to learn and will learn. The task 
of the teacher is to see that children 
learn the best—the principles of good 
sportsmanship, clean living, and mu- 
tual co-operation. 


Fabian Bachrach 


Each must take his turn at the black- 
board, a ball outside the base line is a 
foul, Susie’s pencil belongs to Susie 
these are the lessons which make good 
and responsible boys and girls. ‘They 
represent the “habits of life.” which 
mean so much, small as they may 
seem now, in shaping a child's future 
career. If the child learns the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship, the attain- 
ment of scholarship, maturity of judg- 
ment, and personal adjustments will be 
greatly facilitated. 


OO meny times in my twenty-seven 
years as Director of the FBI have | 
seen the result of lack of understanding 
guidance in childhood and early youth 
a life of crime for someone whose ob- 
vious talents could have been turned to a 
fine career of usefulness. With the bene- 
fit of the guiding hand of a loyal and 
faithful teacher, that child might have 
been spared. 


I need not emphasize the vital role 
which you, as elementary teachers, are 
today playing in America’s educational 
system. Your task is manifold — it is end- 
less!) Unfortunately, sometimes you do 
not have co-operation from the home. 
But each child is a personality of infinite 
worth. Your sacred obligation is to do 
your very best to make him a respon- 
sible citizen in a democratic society. 


The very magnitude of your task 


should be an inspiration to work ever 
harder, 
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tional life Foundation 


The Boy Lincoln at His Mother’s Knee 


Nancy Hanks Lincoln is teach- 
ing her son Abraham to write 
and spell. In order to make the 
picture completely correct, the 
artist, M. Leone Bracker, went 
to Kentucky and Southern 


Indiana, to find out how people 
lived in that pioneer country 
during Lincoln’s youth. How 
would you like to write on a 
board with charcoal and study 
by the light from a fireplace? 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 


CHILD 


Rhythm Gand Tells a Story 


Marguerite Hetzer 


Kindergarten Teacher, Raub School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


SING well-known and loved 
U stories told in kindergarten 
for rhythmic situations can be fun. 
Even though we want to encour- 
age habits of listening and criti- 
cism, dramatizing the story with 
a small cast gives activity to only 
a few, while the greater propor- 
tion of the idle. The 
rhythmic approach—dramatizing 
the story in music— provides turns 


class is 


for more children. ‘There is not 
a child who will not take delight 
in performing in a rhythm band. 
Using instruments as characters 
gives turns to many children. 

Every young child loves to be 
active and to use his entire body 
in play. He needs to learn co- 
ordination of movements, how to 
adjust them to other rhythmic 
Situations, and to conform to 
tempos set by others. 

The teacher creates situations 
for rhythmic At first, 
she should avoid making a whole 


activity. 


group of children conform to one 
pattern. Let individuals or groups 
of two or three set a tempo, and 
make the accompaniment follow 
the children. Sometimes children 
will learn more casily from the 
standards set by other children. 
After the children are familiar 
with a storv, let them tell the 
events that are most important. 


Decide who are the main charac- 


ters. Dramatize the incidents the 
children like best. Now we'll see 
hew imaginative they are and 


what previous concepts of music 
appreciation they have acquired. 
children 
where they receive television, they 


If your live in areas 
have acquired more than you may 
realize. Ask what kind of music 
would indicate a given character 
or incident: slow, fast, noisy, qui- 
et, happy, or sad. Then let some- 
one move around like that. Have 
others try it. Decide what instru- 
ments might be used for each 
The teacher may accom- 
It is 
not necessary for her to be a gift- 
ed pianist; ability to play a mel- 
ody is acceptable, 


part. 
pany the story on the piano. 


Try to use songs that are fa- 
miliar to the children. For in- 
stance, if the character is a doz, 
play “Where, Oh, Where Has 
My Litth Dog Gone?” 
play “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?” If the 
character is a bear, play a serics 
For a 


For a cat, 


of octaves in the bass clef. 
bird, use high soprano notes, per- 
haps a rapid repetition of do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, fa, mi, re, do. 

Some of the stories that can be 
drama are 


done in rhvthmi 


“Chicken-Licken,” “Johnny and 


the Three Goats,” and “The 
Gingerbread Man.” The two 
latter stories are already set to 
music in Our First Music. 

Our kindergarten started with 
“The Little Red Hen.” Most of 
the children were familiar with 
the story before they attended 
school. This fact created more 
interest than if an entirely new 
story had been selected. I read 
the story and we looked at the 
pictures. We saw the story again 
when I showed the 35 mm. film- 
strip version. ‘The story was then 
organized with these characters: 
Hen, Pig, Duck, and Cat. The 
Hen asked the questions, and the 
others answered. The children 
selected triangles to talk for the 
Hen; tambourines for the Pig; 
sticks for the Duck; and bells for 
the Cat. We used no music, just 
our speaking voices. After play- 
ing the story several times, this 
was the result. 


Character Development in Children 


Katherine Berle Stains 
Teacher of Child Study, Lesley College, Cambridge. Massachusetts 


T Is well to know that good 
I character traits cannot be 
taught through literature, moral 
stories, or lectures. ‘Talking at a 
child will never develop in him 
the desired character traits. ‘The 
adult might argue that the child 
seems to be interested in a par- 
ticular moral story. Even SO, he 
will not carry it over into his ex- 
perience. Besides, there 
much good literature for children 
on the market today, why waste 
time on poor literature just be- 


is sO 


cause it points a moral?) 

The laws of learning can be 
applied to character education as 
well as to other fields of learning. 
We should provide activities in 
character traits can be 
practiced. If a child is to learn 
to be helpful, he needs to have 
many experiences in which to 
practice being helpful. Stories 
will not make him so. 

We should be consistent and 
help the child to realize that the 
same behavior is expected of all. 
If we lead him to believe that it 
is not right to lie now, but that it 
is right to lie to a friend who calls 
on the telephone, we are incon- 
sistent and confusing. The child 
who discovers that his parent lied 
to him realizes quickly that the 
adult’s words and his actions are 
two different things. 

We should remember the child's 
stage of development and not try 
to force on him a character trait 


which 
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HEN (triangles): Who will plant 
the seeds? 
ric (tambourines): Not J. 
puck (sticks): Not J. 
caT (bells): Not J. 
HEN: TI will plant the seeds, 
ALL: And plant-ed the seeds. 


HEN: Who will wa-ter the gar- 
den? 

pic: Not J. 

puck: Not J. 

caT: Not 

HEN: I will wa-ter the gar-den. 

ALL: And she wa-tered the gar- 
den. 

HEN: Who will cut the wheat? 


PIG, DUCK, CAT (in turn): Not J. 


HEN: J will cut the wheat. 
ALL: And she cut the wheat. 
HEN: Who will make the flour? 


PIG, DUCK, CAT (in turn): Not /. 


HEN: I will make the flour. 
ALL: And she made the flour. 
HEN: Who will bake the bread? 


Not /. 


PIG, DUCK, CAT (In turn 
Continued on page 69 


which he does not understand 
and for which he has not devel- 

Most children 
forced on them 


long before they are ready for it. 


oped a readiness, 
have generosity 


We should not fool ourselves into 
thinking that the variety of wel- 
fare campaigns conducted in the 
schools promote generosity on the 
part of children. When children 
are asked to bring canned goods 
from home, it is really the parents 
How often 
children are asked to bring old 
toys or old clothes from home for 
the poor! Do educators who make 
these requests really believe that 
they are promoting generosity and 
a spirit of sharing when they ask 
children to give away what they 
no longer want or need? 

A child is really giving when 
he parts with something that he 
wants. Then he feels the signifi- 
cance of the act. The story of the 
British child who, after his first 
ride in an American automobile, 


who do the giving. 


expressed his appreciation by giv- 
ing the American his only Christ- 
mas a lump of modeling 
clay) illustrates the point. That 
child was ready to give, to under- 
stand and feel the real meaning 
of giving. 

Adults who force children to 
give presents chosen and wrapped 


toy 


by adults have not even scratched 
the surface of the problem. Let 
us recognize the child’s readiness 


to build (Continued on page 69 
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SPENDING MONEY 


Helen T. Seele 


Teacher, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 
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(V)alentines Everywhere 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Eprrortat Note: Because our February cover is a valen- 


tine rather than our usual 


art subject, we requested 


Miss Garrels to write about valentines—one form of art 
which every child experiences in the elementary school. 


ELCOME to St. Valentine's 

Day, the day we 
messages of love and _ affection. 
Whether they are handmade or 
bought, ornate or simple, old- 
fashioned or modern, all valen- 
tines are prized by those who re- 
ceive them. What kind do you 
like best? We all like the beauti- 
ful one on this month's cover. 


send 


There are fashions in valentines 
as in clothes or automobiles. Girls 
and boys today like to ride in 
streamline cars and dress in T- 
shirts, kerchiefs, blue jeans, and 
such. ‘They like valentines with 
1952 style, too. 

“Pop-up” valentines are popu- 
lar now. They are not difficult to 
make. Small hinges of gummed 
paper tape make the heart stand 
out. A double hinge (Figure 1) 


* 


© poust your February bul- 


letin board is featuring 
pictures or 
two great February presidents 

Have 
you found any clever songs to sing 
about George and Abraham? Per- 
haps you have a few favorites, but 


silhouettes of our 


Washington and Lincoln. 


are ready for a change. If so, you 
will want to buy Albums I and 
Il of Sing-A-Song of Presidents 
Records of Knowledge ROK 2, 
ROK 5, 78 rpm, $2.50 each). 
The songs are refreshingly dif- 
ferent and the melodies have such 
varied “Burgoyne’s 
Defeat,” a prerevolutionary bal- 
lad; the “Ear-i-ee Canal,” a tune 
that was popular after the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal; and “Walk 
Jaw Bone,” a minstrel song of 
the middle nineteenth century. 
The lyrics fit together as neatly as 


sources as 


+ + + K + 


turned up at one end and down 

at the other fastens the heart to 

the background. A single hinge 

Figure 2) fastens 

U—m the tip of the heart 

to a shelf made by 

LU folding up the low- 
cr edge of the pa- 


per as in Figure 3. aes 


When the shelf is 
pulled down, the 2 
heart pops out. 

It is possible to make part of a 


move by fastening it 


valentine 


onto a paper strip 
which can be pulled 
through slits. Birds 
can be made to fly, 
boats can sail, and 
3 girls and boys can 

skip. But moving 
valentines are not new by any 


a Gilbert and Sullivan “patter” 
song, and boys and girls will ask 
to hear and sing them over and 
over, 

‘The words introduce some im- 
portant dates, tell of outstanding 
events, and describe the personal- 
ity of each president. ‘The ar- 
rangements are modern and the 
performance of the singers (The 
Happy Students) provides a feel- 
ing of small-group intimacy. The 
words are printed inside the jack- 
et, and a sketch of each president 
is included. The two albums will 
provide your class with a total of 
sixteen songs, one for each of the 
following presidents: Washington, 
John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, 
Tyler, Polk, ‘Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln. 

This is truly a worth-while pur- 
chase, and can be used in many 
different situations. Wouldn't it 
be fun to see if your talented pu- 
pils could song for 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, or Harry S. Truman? 

Seldom does the month of Feb- 
ruary come and go without pro- 


write a 


means. Called “mechanical” val- 
entines during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they were treasured and 
often preserved. 

If ever you visit in an old house 
with an attic, you may find some 
in a trunk or scrapbook or tucked 
in the pages of an old book. You 
might try to save one of yours and 
see how it looks to you years from 
now. It might become valuable. 
Collectors buy old, old valentines 
in antique shops. 

Collectors tell us that the first 
valentines printed for sale ap- 
peared about three hundred years 
ago, but long before that, early 
Christians began to honor St. 
Valentine on February 14. Hand- 
made valentines have always been 
sent because many people cannot 
afford to buy manufactured ones. 
Also the sentiment seems deeper 
if someone spends loving thought 
and time on creating a token of 
affection for a special person. 

How would you begin if you 
wanted to make valentines? Start 
by collecting fancy papers, gold 
or silver, colored, candy-box pa- 
pers, old wallpaper books, paper- 
lace doilies. Save bits of fancy 
ribbon, wire, spangles, and any 
other useful materials. 

Decide what shapes or designs 
you will use and what message you 


viding us with a good heavy snow- 
storm. The first few white flakes 
willcause more enthusiasm among 
the children than they haveshown 
since pre-Christmas 
weeks of not so long ago. You 


those few 


can capitalize on their high spirits 
with the help of “Winter Fun” 
(Young People’s Records, YPR 
718, 78 rpm, $1.25), for here, 
ready for dramatization, are the 
winter activities all children know 
and love. Gene Lowell tells a 
story with excellent clarity, and 
the songs are as descriptive as a 
Norman Rockwell painting. Chil- 
dren will love to imagine stepping 
high in deep snow, 
snowballs, making snow men, ice 
skating, and riding in a sleigh. 


throwing 
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prefer. Why not cut a_heart- 
shaped window out of the front 
page and paste a contrasting col- 
or behind it on the back page 
(Figure 4)? Hearts can be 
pierced by arrows or carried by 
doves, can overlap or be slashed 
and woven together. The edges 
can be pinked or scalloped. 
You will want to decorate a 
valentine box too. Avoid using 
too much crepe pa- 

per but use more of 
your own designs. 

About the end of 
World War I, a 
great change came 
4 over valentines. Un- 

til then they had 

been extremely sen- 

timental and romantic. Instead of 
saying “All My Love Is Thine 
Alone,” or “Accept This ‘Token 
of My Esteem,” the mottoes be- 
came simpler. Since then the fol- 
lowing have been used: “I Love 
You,” “To My Valentine,” “To 
Mother,” and “Be My Valen- 
tine.” What message would you 
use with our cover valentine? 
Decorations, too, became less 
Silk-fringed — borders 
disappeared and there was_ less 
embossing. But lacy decorations 
are still extremely popular and 
the motifs 


elaborate, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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News About 
Recordings 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


The songs are accompanied by a 
string quartette, and in addition 
to the new songs, there are two 
old favorites: “Skater’s Waltz” 
and “Jingle Bells.” 

‘Too often our children get the 
idea that all the really great com- 
posers lived long, long ago, and 
that we have no real musical tal- 
ent in America today. We can at- 
tempt to (Continued on page 83) 
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Sharing cookies offers a chance to make 
a new friend, Courtesy, Chicago Public Schools 

Here has never been more enthusiasm in 
T ms classroom than during the time we 
spent developin his unit on friends. It went 
over bie way with my third-graders, and 


so | should like to pass on the plan to other 


teacher I am relating nothing that has not 
been tried in my third erade, but the sugges- 
tions could be easily adapted to other vrade 
level 

This unit grew out of a project that my 
principal was trying. Every teacher made a 


sociogram in her classroom. Each child was 


asked to write down the names of his three 


closest friends in the class 


Such great inter- 
est was shown by my group that I felt there 
was a need for further development along this 
line of thought. Making the sociogram turned 


out to be a perfect introduction for this unit. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. ‘Yo improve our general behavior i.e. 
Cleanliness, personality, and manners 

B. ‘Vo realize the need for friends. 

(. ‘To develop skills in social activities. 

DD. ‘To promote a better feeling of friendli- 
ness among the particular group of girls and 
bovs. 

EL. To make the children aware of their re- 
sponsibilities 

F. ‘To teach respect for the rights of others. 
G. To provide opportunities for class co- 


operation 


DEVELOPMENT 
We had a discussion on friends. We spoke 


about what a friend is, why we need friends, 
what the qualities of a good friend are, and 
how we can keep friends The class agreed 
that evervone should practice being a good 


friend if he wanted to make and keep friends 


CORRELATIONS 


A. Ri 

1. Story hour by the teacher The following 
books and stories were used: The Usly 
Duckling, bv Andersen; Betsy, Tacy, and Tib, 
by Lovelace: Manners Can Be Fun. bv Leaf: 
llow to Behave and Why. by Leaf. 

2. We had books on the library table which 
the children read for fun and for specifi 


purpe wes, 


Lois H. Gutrelli children learn how to 


MAKE FRIENDS 
and Keep 


LB. Spelling..-We learned to spell variety 
of new words relating to our project. 
Language arts, 
1. The class made a large booklet entitled, 
“Footsteps to Friendship.” We included in 
this booklet all the songs and poems we had 
learned and all the charts we had made. 
2. Each of the children wrote a letter to a 
boy who was at home sick. 
’. We made charts on the following topics. 
a) Traits Good Friends Have. 
b,; How We Can Make Friends 
©) How We Can Keep Friends 
4. We cut out small footprints and wrote on 
them different words pertaining to our unit. 
These were put in a box and the children 
were asked to draw out one and make a 
sentence using that word. 
5. Each child wrote a story entitled, “Why 
I Like 
D. Health. 
1. ‘There was a lesson on sleep the amount 
we need and why. We discussed the effect 
that lack of sleep has on one’s disposition, 
2. We discussed the impor- 
tance of eating right foods 
E. Arithmetic... We used ow 
arithmetic textbook to find 
out how many hours of sleep 
we get each night. Then we 
subtracted the number ol 
hours of sleep we get from the 
number of hours of sleep we 
should get to find out how 
much more we needed 
F. Music and verse. 


our project a special period 


During 


of time was devoted to music 
and poetry. Several children 
volunteered to find poems in 
our librarv books relating to 
friends, smiles, cleanliness to 
read aloud to the class. We 
wrote our own words to well- 
known tunes and sang them 
with our lesson. 

G. Art..We arranged a bul- 
letin board that we entitled, 
“Which Are You? There 
were two boys in the center 
who faced in opposite direc- 
tions. The footsteps from one 
led to a group of children 
playing nicely together. On 
these footsteps were printed 
such words and phrases as 
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honest, share, good loser, help others. The 
footsteps from the other bov led to al roup 
of children fighting and quarreling. On 
these were written fuss, lie, cheat, cry. 


EVALUATION 


The results of this unit have been wonder- 
ful. Each child is more careful about his gen- 
eral behavior. All of them are eager to make 
and keep friends. 
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Group activities on the playground 
are an easy and enjoyable way to 
become acquainted with classmates. 
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The Worlds Tallest Obelisk 


THE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


<< 


Ilw 1783, CONGRESS VOTED THAT A STATUE TO HONOR GENERAL WASHINGTON 
@ SHOULD BE ERECTED, BUT WASHINGTON MODESTLY OBJECTED TO SUCH AN 
EXPENDITURE FROM THE LIMITED FUNDS OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


1832, THE HUNDREDTH | 
ANNIVERSARY OF WASHINGTONS 
BIRTH, EVERY EFFORT 10 GET 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON A | 
MONUMENT FAILED. THEN A 
SOCIETY OF PUBLIC-SPIRITED 
CITIZENS RAISED $ 30,000, 
AND THE CENSUS TAKERS OF [im 
¢ 840 COLLECTED MORE MONEY ff 
THE ORIGINAL DESIGN CALLED FOR A SHAFT 700 FEET HIGH = r,s = | 
SURROUNDED BY A CIRCULAR GREEK TEMPLE. A 30-FOOT 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON, CLAD IN A ROMAN 10GA, 
AND SEATED IN A GREEK CHARIOT DRAWN BY 
ARABIAN STEEDS, WAS TO BE ABOVE THE 
EAST DOORWAY, BUT THIS PLAN 
WAS GIVEN UP. 


“Tw 187%, CONGRESS APPROPRIATED $200,000 
TO COMPLETE THE MONUMENT BUT AN ‘ae. 


ADDITIONAL MILLION DOLLARS WAS NEEDED || [=< 
BEFORE iT WAS FINISHED. THE ALUMINUM 
TIP WAS PUT IN PLACE DURING A HOWLING 
GALE ON DECEMBER 6, 1884. BEFOREHAND | 
iT WAS DISPLAYED IN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON, | 
WHERE PEOPLE REQUESTED THE PRIVILEGE OF | 
; JUMPING OVER ITSO THAT THEY COULD SAY © 
THEY HAD JUMPED OVER THE TOP OF THE | 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
ON JULY 4, 1848, THE CORNERSTONE WAS oom mm a 
LAID. BUT 1@ YEARS LATER WHEN THE "THE MONUMENT IS 555 FEET TALL AND WEIGHS MORE THAN 81 TONS. A MILLION TOURISTS VISIT” 
MONUMENT HAD REACHED A HEIGHT OF THE MONUMENT EVERY YEAR. AN ELECTRIC ELEVATOR ASCENDS IN 1% MINUTES TO A ROOM WHERE - 
1S@ FEET, THE PROJECT WAS ABANDONED VISITORS LOOK OUT OVER THE CITY. MANY OF THEM CHOOSE TO WALK DOWN THE 848 STEPS TO LOOK’ 
BECAUSE OF LACK OF FUNDS. AT THE CARVED BLOCKS PRESENTED BY INDIVIDUALS, ORGANIZATIONS, CITIES, STATES, AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES § 
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Animals and Their Food—A Science Unit 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AST fall when the ground was 
i covered with snow, which 
was unusual in our section of the 
country, the necessity for putting 
out food and water for the birds 
was mentioned. ‘This immediate- 
lv led te 


birds and other animals were able 


1 discussion as to how 


to survive during the season when 
there was no available food. With 
that idea as a starting point, we 


worked out this unit 
APPROACHES 


A. Thought-provokir 


Why a snake move its 


juestions, 


tongue back and forth rapidly? 
What do 


squuite eat? 


What is a cow's cud? 

Why ce nimals have 
pad led feet? 

» How ck spider tch imsects? 
6. What is a gizzard for? 

7. How de bir help man? 


Merle Wiggins 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, G. Russell Brown School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


8. How does a frog’s tongue dif- 
fer from yours? 

9, What does the beak of a bird 
tell you about the bird’s food? 
10. Does a snake have teeth? 

B. Concepts to be developed. 

1. Animals are of many shapes, 
sizes, colors, and uses. 


) 


2. ‘There are two general classes 
of animals—warm-blooded and 
cold-blooded. 

3. Man is a warm-blooded ani- 
mal. 

4. Many animals, including man, 
are social animals. 

5. Solitary animals live alone. 

6. All of our food comes from 
plants and animals. 


All the clothing we wear comes 


from plants and animals, 
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8. Nature has provided animals 
with means of caring for them- 
selves, 

9, Most animals 


and insects) are mans friends. 


including birds 


10. Animals know manv_ things 
by instinct. 


INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL 
1. How man gets his food.-He 


buys, raises, manufactures, and 
imports it; le hunts and fishes, 
and he harvests wild fruits and 
berries. 
1. He uses his intelligence to earn 
money with which to buv food. 
He uses his body and brain to 
acquire food through raising 
crops and livestock, hunting, fish- 
ing, and so on. 
B. How mammals 
1. The meat-ecaters 
a) Thev have long 


to tear the flesh of their prey. 


et their food. 
sharp teeth 


b) They have sharp claws to 
catch and hold their food. 
c) Thev 


bodies and nimble legs. 


usually have strong 
d) They have padded feet to 

silence their footfalls. 

2. The 

mals), 
a) They have four chisellike 


rodents gnawing ani- 


incisors for nipping plants. 


Do vou know thy aco stores food 
in part of its stomach? Can vou 
tell how the end of the pig’s nose 
helps him?’ How does an owl use 
its hooked bill and strong claws? 


Photos by Harold M. Lambert 


b) They have broad back 
teeth for grinding. 

c) ‘They have sharp claws for 
digging holes to hide food. 
3. The ruminants (cud-chewing 
mammiails ) . 

a) One of the four parts of 
the stomach is for storing food. 

6) A ruminant stores its food 
and brings it up later, chews it 
thoroughly, and swallows it again. 

¢) They have no upper front 
teeth, but their 
muscles help them eat their food. 
4. Other plant-eaters. 

a) ‘The hog roots for food with 
the strong fleshy disk on the end 
of its nose. Its keen sense of sincil 


strong tongue 


guides it to food. 

b) ‘The horse has six upper 
and six lower incisors for cutting 
grass and plants, and twenty-four 
molars for grinding. 

5. Insect-eaters. 

a) The anteater uses its sticky 
tongue to catch ants. 

b) Bats catch insects as they 
flv. 

C. How birds get their food. 

1. Insect-eating -birds. 
a) Most have pointed beaks. 
b Some 


their mouths open and scoop in 


swallows) fly with 


the insects. 

¢) Some have finely pointed 
beaks with which they pick in- 
sects from leaves and bark. 


2. Liquid-feeding 


birds. Char- 
acterized by long pointed beaks 
that help them to reach sap and 
nectar in plants. 

3. Meat-eating birds. 

a) Hawks owls have 
hooked bills and strong legs and 
feet to help hold and kill their 
prey. 

b) Most flesh-eating 
birds have long necks and long, 


water 


sharply pointed beaks. 

D. How reptiles get their food. 
1. Turtles have no teeth but their 
jaws are sharp enough to cut 
food. ‘They eat crawfish, insects, 
small fish, and water birds. 

2. Horned lizards catch insects 
with their sticky tongues and 
swallow them whole. 

3. Snakes depend entirely upon 
their mouths and quick sly move- 
ments to get food. 

4. They eat frogs, salamanders, 
toads, worms, fish, rats, mice, and 
eggs (depending upon the kind cf 


snake Continued on page 70) 
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- 


¥ MEADOW MOUSE 


ENTURES 


12 13 14 15 16 pa 
19 20 21 22 23 
26 27 28 29 


] The Adventures of Danny Meadow Mouse, by Thornton W. Burgess, is published by Grosset & Dunlap. Our artist pictures Danny’s narrow escape from Reddy Fox. 
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THREE CARD GAMES 


For the Remedial- Reading Program 


Maude Linstrom Frandsen 


Teacher, Second Grade. Public School, Aurora, Colorado 


VERY teacher is faced with 
E the remedial-reading prob- 
lem, whether she has many slow 
learners in her group or only a 
few. ‘The plea is for a program 
that will not be too dull and la- 
borious and vet will be effective. 
\ plan that will allow plenty of 
repetition without requiring con- 
stant teacher supervision is ear- 
sought, for the 
should be free to work with more 


nestly teacher 
pressing individual problems. 
Here are three reading gvames 
which have proved to be most ef- 
fective devices to include in a 
remedial-reading program. A 
great deal of improvement in cer- 
tain children was shown as a re- 
sult of their playing these games. 
On many occasions they played 
by themselves. 
Children love 
where there are rules to be fol- 


to play games 
lowed and someone is a winner. 
The time expended for the prep- 
dec ks of cards, 


which can be used again and 


aration of the 


again, will pay high dividends. 

For cach deck to be used, I cut 
fifty-four 
manila tagboard. \ decorative 
back of 
This served 


cards, 3” x 4”, of 


design was put on the 
each card in the set. 
as a creative art project at which 
each child worked individually. 


JAMES 
PALMER 


I KNOW IT 
(A Word Game) 


Print a word on each card in 
the deck, using the word list found 
in the back of vour basic reader. 
Directions. 

‘Two to six children can play 
this game. Several groups may 
play at the same time. 

The deck of cards is shuffled 
and the entire deck is placed in 
the center of the table, face down. 
The first player turns over a card, 
He reads the word. If he reads 
it correctly, he places the card 
face up in front of him to start 
his own pile. 

The next player to the right 
draws a card. If he does not 
know the word, the card is placed 
to the right of the center pile. 
Che next player can say, “I Know 
It,’ and read the word correctly. 
He may then take that card and 
put it in front of him to start his 
own pile. Since he knew it, he 
may draw a card from the large 
pile. If there are several cards 
in the small or right pile, the 
player having his turn may read, 
and keep, as many cards as he can 
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read, provided he first says, “I 
Know It” before each word. On- 
ly one card may be drawn from 
the large pile for each turn of the 
plaver. 

‘The word game continues until 
all the cards are gone. The pupil 
with the most cards is the winner. 

When all the words in the deck 
have been mastered, a new deck 
with new words mav be made. 


HEAR ME 


(A Phonetic Game) 


Print on each card words that 
illustrate the long and short vowel 
sounds, using words that are in 
the basic vocabulary. This game 
is a suitable device for teaching 
initial blends, consonant blends, 
endings, vowel sounds, and so on. 
Directions. 

I'wo to six players are required 
for this game. 

The deck of cards is shuffled 
and five cards are dealt to each 
The rest of the deck is 
placed face down on the center 
of the table. One card is turned 
over and placed to the right of 


player. 


t 


center pile. 


THE SLOW-LEARNING 


The first player may either 
take the card that is face up on 
the table or draw one from the 
large pile. If he has three cards 
having the same vowel sounds, he 
can say, “Hear Me.” If he reads 
them correctly, he can put them 
down. Three cards make a book. 
The person getting the most books 
before a player goes out wins the 


game. 


TAKES THREE 


(A Sentence Game) 


The cards are placed in three 
piles, each one having eighteen 
cards in it. Put subject phrases on 
all the cards in the first pile. For 
example, The red house, The 
brown cow, A gray pony. Put 
action phrases on the cards in the 
second pile—was burning, gave 
Put additional 
phrases on the cards in the third 
pile—on the high hill, for boys 
and girls, to the little boy. 
Directions. 

All the cards are shuffled and 
dealt. 
how many stories he can make. 
Since 


milk, ran home. 


Each player tries to see 


Three cards make a story. 
there are too many cards to hold, 
a player may lay his cards in front 
of him, face up, if he wishes, 
The first player finds he can 
make the storv, “The red house 
on the hill was burning.” He 
reads the story and puts the cards 
down in a pile in front of him. 
The second player needs another 
card to make a story. He may ask 
any other player to trade a card 
with him. If he receives a card 
that he can use, he reads his story 
and puts it down. Otherwise he 
has to pass. The plaver reading 
the most stories wins the game. 


EVALUATION 


The advantages of using such 
games to assist in the remedial- 
reading program are fairly ob- 
vious. New cards can be prepared 
as the children progress in their 
reading, using the basic vocabu- 
lary list in each new reader. The 
games are interesting to children 
at all grade levels. Children can 
play by themselves because usu- 
ally one in a group will know a 
word or phrase which puzzles the 
others, and the teacher can be 
called on to settle disputes even 
though she is busy helping other 


pupils. 
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A Salute to DUR FLAS 


Wanda I. Rector 


Teacher, Oak Run School, Palo Cedro, California 


THE CAMBRIDGE FLAG 
Authorized by Conti | Cong in 1776 
The crosses symbolized loyalty 
to England and the 13 stripes 
denoted the colonial union. 


FIRST NATIONAL FLAG 
Authorized by Congress, June 14, 1777 
Flag Day is celebrated on the anni- 
versary of the date that the flag made 
by Betsy Ross became our emblem. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
Authorized by Congress in 1795 
Francis Scott Key was inspired 
by this flag which was our nation- 
al banner from 1795 to 1818. 


THE FLAG OF 1818 
Authorized by Congress in 1818 
The star pattern of our flag 
varied with flagmakers until it 
was officially adopted in 1912. 


THE GREAT STAR FLAG 
Authorized by Congress in 1836 
The twenty-five states were rep- 
resented in the form of one large 
design centered on a blue field. 


AN INTERESTENG handwork correlation while 
learning about flags is to make examples of the 
various ones. They can be displayed individu- 
ally during the study of particular periods of 
history. Make the flags of muslin, bunting, or 
paper, Measuring, threading and using a nee- 


dle. cutting and arranging stars are attendant 
learnings. Tack the completed flags to dowel 
sticks and insert in standards made of two 
wooden squares 14" thick. rill a hole in the 
center of each. Sand, varnigh, and fasten one 
on top of the other, corners not matching. 


HE story of the American flag 

is one of progress and drama. 
The Star-Spangled Banner hasn't 
always carried thirteen stripes not 
have the stars been as numerous 
and arranged as they are today. 

The British union jack was used 
by the colonies until the Continen- 
tal Congress provided for a navy, 
which needed an ensign. Benjamin 
Franklin and General Washington 
decided upon the Grand Union or 
Cambridge flag, which combined 
the British crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a blue field 
and added thirteen red and white 
stripes typifying the union of the 
colonies. 

On June 14, 1777, the new Con- 
gress decided, “That the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars. white on a 
blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” The arrangement of 
the stars was not defined but the 
“Betsy Ross” flag had the thirteen 
stars in a circle. 

Before 1777 was over, the stars 
were rearranged for the Valley 
Forge flag in alternate rows of three 
and two. By 1795, fifteen stars and 
stripes were used. This flag in- 
spired Francis Scott Key 

With the addition of the twen- 
tieth state, Congress passed a reso- 
lution in 1818 stating that the flag 
should return to the original thir- 
teen stripes with a new star to be 
added for each state 

In 1831. our flag was given the 
name of “Old Glory.” 

As the years passed, there were 
many variations of star placement 
Finally in 1912, the arrangement 
of six rows of eight stars each be- 
came official 

If Hawaii and Alaska become 
states, two more stars will be add- 
ed. What will be the flag design 
then? 


Do You Know the Answers? 


1. When mav our flag be dis- 
played? | Between sunrise and sun- 
set, weather permitting. 

2. Do any flags fly continuously? 
(Yes, on the cast and west fronts 
of the U.S. Capitol, at the grave of 
Francis Scott Key, and on Fort 
McHenry. ) 

3. How should one dispose of a flag 
too worn to be displaved? It 
should be destroyed in a dignified 
way, preferably by burning 

4. How should our flag be flown 
with the United Nations flag? 
The two should be flown at the 
same height, with the United States 
flag to the right.) 
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FLAG of 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


With spirit 


sa - lute the flag 
sa - lute the flag 


Hee 
I 
+7 of the U, S. A. Tm A-mer -i- can all through! I pledge al -le-giance to the flag, The 
q of the U. S. <A. As it proud-ly march-es by; I love it best of all the flags That 
: 
— Red, the White, and Blue. I love her val - leys full of wheat, Hler cornlands rich and green, I 
Hout cross the sky. I love her might - y ships at sea, Her far - flung trop - ic lands,Hen 
crese, Refrain 
; love her moun - tains tall with snow, Her wood - ed hills se - rene. Flag of the U. S. A, all hail! 
vine - vards and her or-chards fair, Her dis-tant co- ral strands. 
— - t 
i : i » i. 
f ff 
i. 
| ry 
Lib-er- tv's em-blem fair Flag of the U. S. A, all hail! We'll keep her fly - ing there! 
| 
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The Meaning 
Brotherhood 


us 


CHARACTERS 

OLIVER 
RITA 
SANDY 
TREVA 
KATHY UNA 
vin 

M AMCIA WARREN 
NED 


GLORIA 
HAROLD 
IRENE 


ANNOUNCER 
CHAIRMAN 
ANN 

BILLY 
CHARLES 
DIANA 
EDWARD 
FAITH 


Serrine 


Curtain is open. Mage is set with a 
simple arrangement of chairs and tables 
with a book display. 


ANNOUNCER—This is Brother- 
hood Week. Our class is present- 
ing a play to show what Brother- 
hood can mean for us. The play 
takes place in any school in any 
city. It could even happen right 
here. 

(The pupils use the stage for 
their meeting after school and 
pretend that the assembly hall is 
empty. Players come in from the 
back of the hall, carrying coats. 
General conversation is heard. 

CHAIRMAN—Let’s use the front 
seats for our meeting. 

ANN—Wouldn't the stage be 
better? 

piLLy—I'd like to see how it 
feels to be on the stage. 

CHAIRMAN—I suppose it’s all 
right. We could use the chairs 
up there. But we'll have to be 
careful of that book display or 
the librarian will be after us. 

cHorus—We will. 

(Children leave wraps on front 
seats and stroll onto stage. 

ANN—It’s getting late. We had 
better get started. 

CHAIRMAN~— Yes, I think so too. 
(Raps for order.) The meeting 
will please come to order. (Few 
extra raps.) Our business, you 
know, is to get some ideas for a 


Brotherhood Week program, Let's 
motions and voting today 
Anybody 


omit 
and just talk it over. 
have any suggestions? 

CHARLES 
it Chinatown 


Mavbe we could vis- 


and see how the 
Chinese children live. 
DIANA—But this has to be a 
program for the assembly. 
CHARLES—Well, we could tell 
all about it in an assembly. 
CHAIRMAN 


ideas for a 


If we're supposed 
Brotherhood 
program, we had better be sure 


to get 


we understand what Brotherhood 
Who does know? 
Mavbe it’s a hood of 


really is. 

EDWARD 
brothers. 

CHAIRMAN—Very funny, very 
funny. Now, let’s get down to 
business. 

really do 
know—I think. It’s a week dur- 
ing which we are supposed to talk 
about being kind to our brothers. 

FAITH—It doesnt mean me 
then. I have two sisters but no 
brothers. 

EDWARD—Silly! This 
mean just brothers in our families, 
but that everybody is everyone 
brother or neighbor and 
during this week we should think 
that—and 
about it too! 

GLORIA— Yes, I guess that’s what 
We should treat everyone 


doesn't 


else’s 


about do something 


it is, 
as brothers. 

HAROLD—My_ brother 
had a big fight yesterday. 

GLoriA— Then had better 
start Brotherhood Week in your 
house right away! 

IRENE~—I heard a radio pro- 
gram about Brotherhood and the 


and | 


you 


A PLAY BY 
Coletta WMertes 
Teacher. School. 
Chicago. 


speaker said that all the different 
nationalities should be friendly 
and more tolerant of one another. 

JAMES 
be friendly with foreigners? 

IRENE Yes, that’s about it. 

KATHY But foreigners are so 
funny—the way they talk and all. 

LARRY—They're not funny. 
They are just different from us, 
but we ought to be friendly. 

IRENI 
funny. 
airplane crash, Kathy, and were 
stranded in a different 
Then the people in that country 
would call you a foreigner and 


You mean we should 


Of course they aren't 
Suppose you were in an 


country. 


think you were awfully queer. 

KATHY-I hadn't thought of 
that. ‘They are foreigners to us 
but we are foreigners to them too. 

IRENE—Exactly. 

MARCIA— But there really aren't 
of them around here. 
Why get so excited and spend a 
whole week talking about it? 
Here’s a Brotherhood ex- 
ample from our own city, Marcia. 


so many 


NED 


What would you do if you saw a 
woman drop a package on a bus? 
MARCIA—Pick it up, of course, 
and try to get it to her before she 
got off. 
NED-Would you do the same 
thing if she were a Negro? 
MARCIA—Well 
Nep—Well, would you? And 
you said there were no_ people 
around here who were different. 
Come on—would you? 
MARCIA—I suppose I should 
oLiverR—Of course you should! 
There 
Negro people and white people 
except the color of their skins, 


is no difference between 
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mARCIA—Oh, but there is a dif- 
ference! Negroes are street sweep- 
ers and laundresses. They aren't 
educated. 

ANN—But white people sweep 
streets and do laundry work, too, 
Marcia. And there are lots of 
famous colored people. 

MARCIA—Famous colored peo- 
ple? Oh, you mean Booker 'T. 
Washington. I remember read- 
ing about him, but he was fa- 
mous because he was born a slave. 

OLIVER—Thatisn't what he was 
famous for. 
cator, But there are thousands of 
famous Negroes whom we can 
read about in books and newspa- 
pers. How about Jackie Robinson? 
Or George Washington Carver, 


He was a great edu- 


the scientist? 

yaMes~—Ralph Bunche is an 
outstanding figure in the United 
Nations. 

sanpy—I’ve read some poems 
by a Negro poet—Countee Cullen. 

KATHY —I just finished reading 
Melindy’s Medal. That's just a 
story, but it tells how a Negro girl 
saved her school when a fire start- 
ed. She acted just as a_ brave 
white person would have. 

CHAIRMAN—Well, I guess we've 
made our point about the mean- 
ing of Brotherhood. We should 
be kind to everyone no matter 
what color they are or where they 
came from. ‘That's what Brother- 
hood Week is supposed to remind 
us of. Now how can we put it 
into practice? 

rItTA—Shucks, can start 
practicing Brotherhood right here 
in school by being careful when 
we handle our library books. 

sanpy—Now just what do you 
mean by that? 

ritA—Lots of other classes use 


we 


those books besides ourselves. If 
we remember that they are our 
brothers we'll be careful of the 
books so they will stay in good 
shape for others to use. 
DIANA—Hmm! 
bering that the taxpayers are our 
brothers too. (Continued on page 72) 


That’s remem- 
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lite laenran empans 


Some sav he had a homely face. 
his kind and lonely man. 

And he truly loved his country, 
\ real American. 


In a small Kentucky cabin. 
\ tiny bev was born 


lo Thomas Lincoln and Nanev Hanks. 


One February morn. 


When Abe was only eight vears old, 
In sleet and cold and rain, 

His family moved on westward 

To build a home again. 


Phey built a camp on Pigeon Creek, 
On the Indiana shore, 

\ shack and then a cabin 

Phat didn’t have a door. 


Abe had a thirst for learning, 
His mind was keen and bright. 
He wanted so to study that 
He staved up late at night. 


Phere wasn't very often 

Any school where he could go, 

But he wrote and read and figured 
In the firelight’s vellow glow. 


In the forest, splitting rails, 

always had al book. 

And when he had learned one thing, 
He would stop again and look. 


Working on a flatboat. 
He saw something very bad 
Negroes sold like cattle 


And it made him very sad. 


He tried many kinds of work 
He clerked in a store, 

And at every chance he got. 
He'd read and read some more 


He worked here and he worked there, 
He tried this and that, 
He even carried letters 


In his tall black hat. 
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The Story of 


Abraham Lincoln 


Hazel M. Thomson 


Peacher. First Grade. South Summit School, 


Kamas. 


He had lived in poverty, 

In cabin and im tent, 

But he moved on and on and on 
From rail splitter to president. 


Lincoln found great happiness 

In being with his bovs, 

In telling stories and reading books. 
Or plaving with their tovs. 


When Lincoln was clected. 

It helped start the Civil War, 

And it brought the Negroes freedom 
That they'd never had before. 


Many great Americans 
Are of the colored race, 
Lincoln would be happy 
To see them in their rightful place. 


If Lincoln were alive today, 
He would work for war to cease. 
He'd help the United Nations 


‘To find a lasting peace. 


Lincoln believed in justice, 

In freedom of men from birth, 
And that government of the people 
Should not perish from the earth, 


This rhvined lite of Lincoln can be used in a 
ariety of wavs. Several children can learn the 
verses to recite or they can read them well 
tloud while the scenes are being pantomined 
If this method is used, the dramatization should 
be kept simple with mere suggestions of costume 
ind scenery 

Another wavy to develop the program would 
he for the teacher to read the verses to the chil- 
dren and let each child select a verse to illus- 
trate Have the children show their pictures 
nh groups and let the class select: the sixteen 
Dest ones 

Proper illustrations for the various verses 
should be discussed with the group before any 
pictures are made. The verses that are more ab- 
stract (1.5, 11, 15. 14, 15, 16) will require more 
omplete discussion Except for drawing the 
veneral body shape that is a tall, gaunt man 
the children should not attempt te imitate pic- 
tures of Lincoln. Free expression is the aim, 
rather than the copying of an adult picture 
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Two Great Men 


Words by Marian A. Phillips and E. Ernestine Phillips Music by Marian A. Phillips 


1.The Fa - ther of our Coun -try, Great lead-er of our land, Brave Gen -’ral Wash - ing 
2. Pre-servy - er of our Un- ion, Wise law - yer, hon-est, good, Lin-coln, the man who 


4. 


ton for free-dom Ar = mies did com - mand. We praise your no _ ble deeds 
freed from slav -’ry Col = ored broth - er - hood. We praise yourno = ble deeds 


your mem -’ry sing; You chose to be our pres -i- dent In_ = stead of be - ing king! 
your mem -’ry sing; The sto = ry of yourmar - tyr - dom Through -out all time will ring. 


Words and Music by Mary Luckey Sharkey 


Flags fly for Wash - ing - ton, First to rule our land; 4 gave us 
2. We sing of Wash - ing - ton, Fa - therof our  Jand; Great - est of 


man - y things, Free - dom for our land. sing his _ praise to - day, 
Pa - tri - ots Ev - er to com- mand; al and ev-cr true 


- al and true, And we waveour star- ry flag Of colors red,white,and blue. 
his coun - try’s call; First. in’ war,and first’ , in peace,And first in the hearts of all. 
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POOR SHADOW 
Ilo Orleans 
Lvervthing has a shadow, 
\ mountain, a bird, or a ball; 
Only a poor, poor shadow 
a Hasn't a shadow at all. 
SKY AT NIGHT 
Eleanor Dennis 
I like to watch the sky at night 
2 When all the blue has gone away, 
yi! And all the little stars come 
4 4 out 
That never seem to shine by day 
I like to wonder what they are 
ean And what they do to stay up 
there. 
ce It scems so funny not to have 
4 A thing to rest on but the at 
q 
THE BOY AND THE MAN 
; Marjorie Allen Anderson 
Today we honor Washington, 
\ leader among men; 
Our countrys first) great pres- 
ident, 
An upright citizen 
oe f He is our hero, great and good, 
So noble every way, 
2 Phat still we like to read about 
His lite and deeds today 
4 We know when he was just a boy 
He learned to honor truth: 
Unselfishness and kindliness 
has And fairness marked his vouth. 
* ‘That he became a noted man 
Is no surprise at all, 
For he was learning to be great 
i When he was still quite small. 


rf 
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THE CATS’ TEA-PARTY 
Frederick E. Weatherly 


invited out ‘They held their things as they 
had learned, and tried to be 


Five little 
to tea, 

Cried: “Mother, let us go—Oh, 
do! for good we'll surely be. 


pussy -« ats, 


polite, 


With snowy bibs beneath their 


We'll wear our bibs and hold our chins, they were a_ pretty 
things as you have shown us sight. 
how— But, alas, for manners beautiful, 
Spoons in right paws, cups in left and coats as soft as silk! 
and make a pretty bow; The moment that the little kits 
We'll always say, ‘Yes, if you were asked to take some milk, 


please, and ‘Only half of They dropped their spoons, forgot 
that. ” to bow, and—oh, 
vou think? 

They ar their noses in their cups 
and all began to drink! 
Yes, every naughty little kit set 

up a miaow for more, then 


what do 

“Then go, my darling children,” 
said the happy Mother Cat. 

lhe five little pussy-cats went out 
that night to tea, 

Their heads were smooth and 

glossy, their tails were swing- Knocked its tea-cup over, and 


ing free. scampered through the door! 


VERSE FOR 


TWO POEMS 


Eleanor Farjeon 


THE 


From the 


SANDMAN 


German 
FOR Gil OD MORNING I have al pau of boots SO rare 

as light as air, 

And, with the bag of sand I've brought, 
Run up the stairs as quick as thought. 


‘They carry me 
Cjood-Morning now, They carry m 


Wake, body, 
Wake, mind! 
Work, play, 
Seek, find, 
Lat breakfast, 
Dinner too, 
Wash, 


Sing, dance, 


And there within the room I see 

The children praying sleepily. 

‘Two grains of sea-sand, fairv-wise, 

I lay upon their tired eyes 

lo give them dreams of long delight 

While angels guard them through th: 
night. 


brush, 
and do! 


Iwo grains of sea-sand fairy-wise, 
Fold up your clothes I lay upon their tired eyes, 
As vou were taught, And happy dreams it’s understood 
Fold your two hands, Will come to every child that’s good. 
Then in a flash I leave them there 
And hurry, hurry, down the stair. 
I cannot stop for I must be 


Where other children wait for me. 


Fold up your thought; 

Day is the plough-land, 

Night is the stream, 

Day is for doing 

And night is for dream. 
Now good-night. 


And, as I glide on starry beams, 
I leave them all in laughing dreams. 


Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained from the following: the 
author, for “Poor Shadow” from Father Gander published by Claude Kendall; 
the author, for “Sky at Night” published originally in Dew Drops; the au- 


thor and the Christian Advocate, for “The Bo nd the Man”; J. B. Lippincott 
(o., for “For Good Morning” and “For Good N cht” from Eleanor Farjeon's 
Poema for Children, copyright 1926, °27, ‘38, "bl by Eleanor Farjeon; 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., for “The Sandman” a dapt ed and translated from the 
German by Louis Untermeyer and published in _ bow in the Sky edited by 
Untermeyer, copyright 1935; Virgil Markhan n, f “Brotherhood” by Edwin 
Markham; the author, for “Valentine Song”; “The Cats’ Tea-Party” is in 
One Thousand Poems for Children, published by Macrae-Smith Co, 
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BROTHERHOOD 


Edwin Markham 


The crest and crowning of all 
good, 

Life’s final star, is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth: 


Will send new light on every 


face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it 


slaves, 


comes, we men are 


And travel downward to the dust 
of graves. 


Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood 
make way for Man! 


VALENTINE SONG 


Marjorie Barrows 


Sing a song of valentines 
‘To a twinkly tune, 

Fairies make them for us near 
The February moon! 


Flutterkin will fashion them 
From a silver star 

‘That a moonbeam fisherman 
Flings him from afar. 


‘Toes with icicles 

Will twist and turn and twist 
linv frost forget-me-nots 

In the sparkly mist. 


Silver Wing will give them all 


To fairies of the snow, 
Sprinkle them with little dreams, 
Then will let them go! 


ft 
if 
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CHARACTERS 


supy—A_ schoolgirl. 

PUNCH A schoolboy. 

Nurse roste—A dental hygienist. 
PR. BRISTLECHIN—A dentist. 


SETTING 
Scene 1.—Breakfast room in Judy's 
home. 
Scene 2.—Dentist’s waiting room. 
Scene 3. -Dentist’s office furnished 


with dentist’s chair, and so on. 


Scene 


Judy is seated at the table, 
eating her breakfast. 

puNcH (looks in windou 
Judy, I would like to see you. 

yupy (remains seated but looks 
toward window )—Well, you are 
looking at me now. 

puncH—Yes, know— but I 
want to talk with you. 

yupy—Had your breakfast? 
I could not eat 
There is some- 


puNcH—No! 
this morning. 
thing on my mind. 

jyupy—But nothing in 
stomach! Well, could you have 
breakfast with me? 

puNcH—I think—I--could 

yupy — “Think — you 
Aren't you sure? 

PUNCH Not quite. I want to 
tell you about a dream, a very 


your 


ould 


strange dream I had last night. 

JUDY Well, come in 
and have breakfast and then you 
can tell me about it. 


rising 


Punch disappears from win- 
Judy moves to open door. 
Punch enters. Judy places chair 
at table for him. Punch sits and 
watches Judy fix a place for him 
at the table. Judy gets container 
from refrigerator and fills glass 
with milk or orange juice. 

puNCH—Is that orange juice, 
Judy? (Jf milk, change lines ac- 
cordingly. } 

jupy—Yes, and it is delicious. 

PUNCH (speaks slowly )—Vhat 
is what THEY told me. 

jupy (excitedly) —Who has 
been telling vou what to eat or 
drink? 

puncH- THEY said: 

An orange is delicious 

Especially the juice, 

Drink a glassful each day 

Without an excuse. 

jupy (puzzled, looks seriously 
at Punch)—Well, drink it any- 
Way. 

PUNCH 


dow. 


drains glass It is de- 
licious. 

JUDY 
me about the dream. 

puNcH—In the dream THEY 
came toward me and said in 
cheery voices, “Let's be friends. 
We are Good Habits known as 
The Friendlies.” They looked so 
happy it was good to watch them. 
speaks slowly )—Friend- 
That was a 


impatiently) tell 


pUDY 


lies Good Habits 


FRIENDLIES ADVISE 
A Trip to Dr. Bristlechin 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Rah Karb 


strange dream. (Showing more 
interest, she pushes her bowl and 
glass to one side of the table, and 
looks intently at Punch.\ Go on 
tell me all about it. 
puncH— The Man-in-the-Moon 
smiled at me and I waved to him 
and then I fell asleep. Suddenly 
I saw two little creatures sitting 
on a tree branch, swaying in the 
breeze. They were close to the 
window. One said, “Let’s go in.” 
They hopped right in on my bed 
saying, “Let's be friends. We are 
the Good Habits.” And I said, 
“It is O.K. with me.” They said, 
“When you awake in the morn- 
ing be SURE to 
Brush your teeth 
With powder or paste, 
Comb your hair 
And wash your face, 
Drink your milk 
And orange juice; 
Do not try 
To find excuse, 
And NOW it’s time 
That vou begin 
To visit 
DOCTOR BRISTLECHIN. 
In a second they disappeared, and 
I awoke. 
yupy—Oh, why did you awake? 
I love the verses; say them again. 
Punch repeats the verses. 
jupy—And now what are you 
going to do, Mr. Punch? 
PUNCH—We are going to visit 
Dr. Bristlechin. (Takes Judy’s 
hand.) Come, let’s go! 
yJupy (starts to go with him; 


then stops)—Did the Friendlies 
tell you where to find Dr. Bristle- 
chin? 

puNCH—Sure! (Reaches into 


his pocket for a card.) THEY 
left this card on my pillow. It 
reads, “Doctor Bristlechin, Board 
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of Education Building.” Come, 
Judy, let’s go. 


(They exit hand in hand.) 


Scene 2 


(Judy and Punch stand look- 
ing up at printing on door: 
“DOCTOR BRISTLECHIN 
PLEASE COME IN”), 

PUNCH~—Ring the bell, Judy. 

Jupy (looks up and down and 
all around, but finds no bell) 
There is no beil. 

PUNCH QOn the door it says 
“Please come in,” so let’s go in. 

He turns knob slowly and the 
door opens. As it does, a buzz is 
heard. It surprises them. 

jupy—The bel! must be under 
the floor. Now the doctor knows 
that someone is entering his office. 

NURSE ROSIE (comes from the 
inner office)—How do you do? 
May I have your names? 

jupy—T'm Judy. 

puNcH~ And I'm Punch. 

NURSE ROSIE and Punch 

what attractive names! Well, I 
am Nurse Rosie. Come this way 
to meet Dr. Bristlechin. 


Seene 3 


NURSE ROSIE—Dr. Bristlechin, 
this is Judy. And this is Punch. 

DOCTOR BRISTLECHIN— Hello, 
Judy and Punch. I am glad to 
see you. Did anyone tell you to 
come to see me? 

PUNCH—Yes, Sir, two little 
creatures who said they were the 
Friendlies. ‘They told us we 
should begin to visit you. 

DOCTOR BRISTLECHIN (laugh- 
ing)—They are my little messen- 
gers, 
takes a seat in my BIG comfort- 


Continued on page 73) 


Now suppose one of you 


able chair. 
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A Picture Story for 


Dental Health Day 


THE 


‘Where are you going, Frank?" 
asked Mary. 


“lL am going to the dentist," said Frank. 
“Mother is taking me there." 


Hello, Frank, it's your turn now,” 


said Dr. Smith. 


Frank said, ‘Hello, Dr. Smith! 
| want to show you my 
six-year molar. 


Daddy found it for me.” 


Dr. Smith said, “It has come 


since your last visit 


Your six-year molar is one 
of your permanent teeth. 
You want to keep it as long as 
you keep your nose.” 
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Frank,” said the teacher, 
“it is time to get your coat and hat." 


Frank ran out to the car. 
Mother was waiting. 


Gay was in the car. 
Gay is Frank's little sister. 


“Why is Gay going?" 
asked Frank. 


Mother said, ‘Gay has all 
her first teeth. 
| want the dentist to see them.” 


Frank sat in Dr. Smith's chair. 
He saw his six-year molar in 
Dr. Smith's mirror. 


“Now | will clean your teeth," said 
Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smith used a funny little brush 
that said, ‘'Br- br- br- br- br!’ 


Dr. Smith said, ‘It is a good thing 
you came. 

One of your first teeth has a 
cavity.” 


Frank sat very still while 
Dr. Smith filled his 


tooth. 


¥ = | | 
| | | | 
| 
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“Thank you, Dr. Smith,” Gay climbed into 
said Frank. ae 
"My teeth feel good 
Gay's teeth. 


the chair. 


when they are clean." 


Dr. Smith said, ‘‘All finished, 


Frank. 
Now it is Gay's turn.” 


Dr. Smith said, ‘Gay's teeth are fine, 
but we must watch them closely. 


Brush your teeth right after meals, 
Frank and Gay. 


Come back to see me soon.” 


Frank said, ‘Miss Brown told me to get 
my dental certificate. 


She is my teacher." 


Miss Jones gave it to him. 
Miss Jones helps Dr. Smith. 


Back at school Frank showed the class 
his dental certificate. 


He told them about his visit to the dentist. 


Frank said, ‘Dr. Smith filled one tooth 
and cleaned them all. 

He saw my six-year molar. 

He is my friend. 

| like to go to Dr. Smith's office. 

| have fun and get my teeth fixea, too." 


Miss Brown said, ‘That is a fine health 


story, Frank. 
We will make a chart about it." 
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After school Frank went home. 


At supper Daddy said, 


"Tell me about your visit to the dentist, 
Frank and Gay.” 


Frank said, "| saw my six-year molar 
in Dr. Smith's mirror.” 


Daddy said, "Your six-year molar 
is one of your permanent teeth.” 


Frank said, ‘Dr. Smith told me to keep 
it as long as | keep my nose. 
He filled one cavity. 


He cleaned my teeth with a little brush 
that said, 'Br- br- br- br- br'!"’ 


Gay said, "Dr. Smith looked at my teeth. 
He said my teeth are fine.’ 


\ 
Frank said, "We made a chart ’ 
about my visit to the dentist. " 
My teacher said that it was a fine } = 
health story.” 
A 
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Gay and Frank are going to brush their 


Do you remember to brush your teeth? 


The picture story Frank Visits the Dentist, illustrated by Vera Neville, was pro- 
duced by the Division of Dental Health, Georgia Department of Public Health. 
Copies of this material in booklet form, in full color, are available withgut charge in Georgia from the State 
Department of Public Health. Teachers in other states can order from the 
222 bh. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, Prices in quantity: 25 for $590; 50 for $8.75; 100 for $15.00. 


fmerican Dental Association, 


Frank Visits the Dent:$ 
rother took hm 


Fran ks rv 


dentist noo! 
Eronk’s motner came to S¢! 


him 
j\ttle sister went, toe 


jooked into Dr. SmithS 
mirror 


Or 

Dr. Smith filled one cavity 
if Franks tooth 

De Smith gave Frank a 
dental certificate. 
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Kindergarten and Primary 


STORIES 


Wr. Valentines. Valentine 


RUTH COMMAGERE 


R. VALENTINE’S birthday was 
M on February 14, and that 
seemed to be quite proper. As 
he often remarked, “My name is 
Valentine and when else does a 
valentine but on Febru- 
ary 14?” 

That had been fine when he 
was young. People had remem- 
bered that his birthday came on 
Valentine Day, but now that he 
was old, it seemed that people had 
forgotten. Very seldom did any- 
one remember to send him even 
a valentine, let alone a birthday 
card. 

But Mr. Valentine was a very 
friendly old man and he always 
remembered to send cards to the 
five little children who lived near 
him. He thought it was fun to 
buy birthday or valentine cards 


arrive 


just to suit each one of them. 
Now it was nearly Valentine 
Day again, and Mr. Valentine set 
off on a shopping trip to buy 
cards. When he reached the shop, 


he looked over all the cards. He 
wanted to buy pretty ones for the 
three little girls and funny ones 
for the two little boys. 


He looked and looked. For 
Mike he found one with a picture 
of a prize fighter saying, “You're 
a knockout—Will you be my val- 
entine?” That was a good one 
for Mike, because he got into 
fights often. 

Then he found one for Barbara. 
She took dancing lessons, and this 
valentine had a picture of a little 
girl dancing into a heart. It said, 
“You danced right into my heart! 
Please be my valentine.” He was 
sure that Barbara would like that 
one. 

Jean loved rabbits, and one 
valentine had a picture of a bun- 
ny with soft, pink ears and a pink 
ribbon around its neck. It said, 
“T hear you calling. Ill be your 
valentine.” 

And here was a good one for 
David. A little boy had just bat- 
ted a baseball which was break- 
ing a window. The card said, 
“Don’t break my heart. Please 
be my valentine.” 

Anne was sweet and pretty, and 
he chose a frilly valentine for her 
with the greeting, “I love you. 
Please be my valentine.” 


Now he had the valentines he 
needed, so he paid his money to 
the clerk and took them home. 
He would address them and mail 
them tomorrow. 

The next day he addressed 
them, put a stamp on each one, 
and started to the mailbox. As 
he was walking along, he saw 
Mike, Barbara, Jean, David, and 
Anne. He thought, “I could give 
them their valentines now.” Then 
he thought, “‘No, it’s more fun to 
receive them through the mail,” 
so he walked on. 

The children were busily talk- 
ing until they saw Mr. Valentine. 
They stopped suddenly. 

“Of all things,” he thought, “I 
wonder if they are talking about 
me.” 

But all the children said was, 
“Hello, Mr. Valentine.” 

Mr. Valentine replied, “Hello, 
children,” and continued toward 
the mailbox. 

The next morning he looked in 
his own mailbox. There wasn’t a 
single valentine there. 

“What a disappointment,” he 
said to himself. “But perhaps 
there will be some valentines this 
afternoon.” 

He waited impatiently for the 
afternoon mail to come. He 
heard a noise on his front walk 
and said to himself, ““Maybe that 
is the mailman,” and he opened 
his door to meet him. But it 
wasn't the mailman. It was Mike, 
Barbara, Jean, David, and Anne, 
all carrying packages! 

“Surprise! Surprise! Surprise!” 
they shouted when he opened the 
door. 

“We brought you a Birthday- 
Valentine Party,” they said. 

“Well, certainly am_ sur- 
prised,” he answered. “Come in, 
come in.” 

So the five of them trooped in- 
to the house. They put their 
packages down on the table. 
“Open them, open them!” they 
said. 

Mr. Valentine opened the big 
one first. It was a heart-shaped 
cake with white icing decorated 
with red heart candies. It had 
six candles on it. 

“My mother made it,” said 
Anne, “and I helped decorate it. 
I didn’t (Continued on page 84) 
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MARY LEHMAN 


very other Saturday, Janie 
E spent the day with Grandma. 
She could do many errands for 
Grandma—feed the hens, wipe 
the dishes, set the table, and go 
to the store. 

“Hello, Janie,’ Grandma said, 
as the little girl hurried up the 
walk. “I’m glad to see you this 
morning.” 

“I've something for you,” said 
Janie. “Can you guess?” 

“Well, I'm not good at guess- 
ing,” said Grandma, “but after 
looking at the bundle, I'd say 
that it was a loaf of bread.” 

“No,” laughed Janie, “but 
you're warm. It’s some old bread 
for the chickens.” 

“That's fine. Dll get a big pan 
and you can crumble it all up. 
Then we'll mix some bran with it 
for the chickens’ dinner.” 

While Janie crumbled up the 
bread into the pan, Grandma be- 
gan to sweep the kitchen. 

Janie watched her, Grandma 
was such a happy person. She al- 
ways worked as if she liked what 
she was doing. Sometimes she 
sang funny little songs. 

“Why, Grandma,” said Janie, 
“vou swept the kitchen floor once 
and then you went right over it 
again. Why did you do that?” 

“Well, I know it’s cleaner, for 
one thing. There’s another reason 
which I'll tell you later,” replied 
Grandma as down to 
mend and Janie took out her 
knitting. 

Then Grandma began the sto- 


she sat 


ry. “A long time ago, there was 
His father 
His mother had to go 
out to work (Continued on page 75) 


a little colored boy. 


was dead. 
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HE children in the third grade 
were all busy. Suddenly 
there was a knock, and ‘Tom, who 
was near the door, opened it. A 
small black-haired boy came in, 
holding tight to his father’s hand. 
Tom heard the man say some- 
thing te Miss Anderson about 
Formosa. He told her his litth 
boy's name was Key and that he 
didn’t understand any English 
Tom wondered what the man 
meant. Didn't all children talk 
alike? All that he knew did. 

“Tom, get a book from our li- 
brary table for Kev. Find one 
that has lots of pictures,” suggest- 
ed Miss Anderson, as she gave 
Key the seat beside ‘Tom 

When ‘Tom offered Key the 
book, he wouldn't take it. He 
just sat with his eves looking at 
the floor. ‘Tom looked at him in 
surprise Phat was a funny way 
to act. 

After recess Miss Anderson told 
the children about Kev “He 
comes trom a country away over 
the ocean named China. He lives 
on an island off the coast named 
Formosa. It is a verv different 
country from ours, so Key may 
have a little trouble getting used 
to us. OF course, well have to 
help him. In the island where 
Key came from people don't cat 
Thev eat 


more rice and fish than anything 


the same foods we do. 


clse because they can grow rice 
easily and catch fish in nets put 
out from the shore They don't 
use a spoon or a fork as we do, 
but eat with ch psticks Chop- 
sticks are hard for Americans to 
use, but the Chinese, even the 
little children, use them easils 
“Thev have no butter or milk. 
and verv little meat, because cows 


and sheep must have grazing 


Rey and Emilia 


MAY MACNEILL HAKE 


land, and the land is too valuable 
to use that way.” 

“How did he happen to come 
to this country?” asked Jack. 

“Key's father heard about our 
country from American soldiers,” 
replied Miss Anderson. “He want- 
ed his little bov to have all the 
good things American. children 
have, so he came to America and 
worked in a laundry. When he 
had enough money, he sent for 
Kev and his mother. He is very 
happy to have them here, and he 
hopes that you girls and boys will 
help Key get used to all these new 
things.” 

Some of the children nodded 
their heads to show they wanted 
to help, but Tom wasn't so sure. 
“Hes not a bit like us,” he 
thought. “His hair is so black, 
and he can't talk our language. I 
don't think I like him. Why 
should I be nice to him?” 

The next dav was Frank's 
birthday, and the children were 
delighted when his mother came 
with a bie cake, candles, and ice 
cream. They sang “Happy Birth- 
dav and laughed when Frank 
blew out all the candles with one 
breath. ‘The cake and ice cream 
were passed to each child, and 
evervone began eating—everyone 
except Key. 

“What's the matter with him?” 
thought ‘Tom, watching Kev’s ice 
cream melt, 

“Why doesn't Key eat his ice 
cream, Miss Anderson?” asked 
Lisa, 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know how 
to use a spoon and maybe he’s 
never seen any ice cream before,” 
replied Miss Anderson. “Chinese 
children don’t have ice cream.” 

The next day Tom was play- 
ing marbles when he happened to 
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glance up. ‘here stood Key 
watching them. ‘Tom wondered 
if Key would like to play, but he 
didn’t ask him. Tom turned back 
to his game, but he wasn’t happy. 
He wished Key would go away. 
In fact he wished he had never 
come to their school. 

The days went by and Tom still 
didn't play with Key on the play- 
ground. But since he sat right 
beside him in class he couldn't 
forget him there. Several times 
he noticed Key looking at him. 
There was something in Key's 
eyes that worried Tom--maybe 
he did want to be friends. 

Then one day Emilio came to 
the third-grade class. He was ter- 
ribly frightened and even cried 


when his mother left him. Miss 
Anderson said he came from 
Mexico. Key had nice clothes, 
but Emilio’s pants and shirt were 
very shabby. He put his face 
down on the desk, and wouldn't 
look up when Miss Anderson put 
a book beside him. Key looked 
at him for a minute, then got out 
of his seat, and walked over to 
Emilio and said, “Hello.” Emilio 
stopped crying and looked up at 
him, 

Tom could hardly believe his 
eyes when Key smiled at Emilio. 
It worked, too, because Emilio 
smiled back! Key opened the 
book and showed Emilio the pic- 
tures. Miss Anderson motioned 


for Key to Continued on page 73) 


The Clock 


ANNIE L. LESTER 


said Jimmy one day 
B when they were _ playing, 
“you are not the only one in our 
room who can tell the time now. 
I can too. Mother taught me how 
after school vesterday.” 

“Can vou tell the minutes be- 
fore and after the hour?” Betty 
asked hopefully. It was nice be- 
ing the only one Miss Barnes 
could send to the hall to see if the 
room clock was right. She had 
enjoyed this privilege for several 
weeks and she wasn't sure she 
wanted to share it with someone 
else. 

“Yes, that is easy. You just 
start at one and count by fives till 
vou get to the big hand,” an- 
swered Jimmy. As they went 
through the hall to the playroom 
Betty saw her father’s alarm clock 
on the mantel. She had been told 
never to touch it. Her father 
worked for the railroad and it was 
very important for the clock to be 
exactly right. But Betty did want 
to see if Jimmy could really tell 
time. She noticed the clock said 
five minutes after four. If she 
remembered to put the hands 
back in the exact place it would 
not hurt to test Jimmy. “What 
time is it now?” she asked, lifting 
down the clock. 

“That's easy. It is five min- 
utes after four,” Jimmy replied. 

Betty reached up and turned 
the hands a little. Jimmy spoke 


in a scared voice, “Your father 
will be cross if vou change the 
4 lo« My 

Jimmy's reminder her 
more determined. “He will not 
care a bit,” she said. “I am go- 
ing to turn it right back again. 
What times does it say now?” 

Jimmy thought and then said, 
“Twenty-five after four.” 

The next time she turned the 
hands all the wavy around the 
clock’s face. But still Jimmy was 
not caught. It was a game they 
both enjoyed. Finally Betty turned 
the hands back to five after four 
saving, “My father might be an- 
gry if I played too long.” 

Jimmy was leaving as Betty's 
father came home. He thought 
of the clock and felt guilty, even 
though he had not touched it at 
all. 

That night when Betty's father 
looked at the clock he noticed it 
was ten minutes slow. ‘That was 
strange, for his watch and the 
clock never varied by more than 
a few seconds. Instantly he re- 
membered meeting Jimmy. His 
face flushed angrily. ““That young 
rascal, Jimmy Brown, has been 
fooling with this clock. It is ten 
minutes slow.” 

Betty, who was listening to the 
radio, started guiltily. Her fa- 
ther was very angry. Ten min- 
utes might have made him miss 
his train! (Continued on page 86) 
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Underground Railroad Station 


CAROLYN 


HE car drew up to the curb 
T and the Cox family got out. 
They had driven from New York 
City to this littie midwestern town 
where they were to live. 

Jeanie looked at the old house 
that was to be her new home and 
gave a sigh of disappointment. 
Mother and Dad were halfway up 
the front walk but Jeanie lagged 
behind. 

“What's the matter?” asked her 
brother, John, turning to walk 
with her. “Don’t you like it?” 

“TI thought Mother said it was 
a remodeled subway station,” ex- 
plained Jeanie. “It’s just like any 
other old-fashioned house.” 

Her brother started to laugh. 
“You don't mean a subway sta- 
tion. You mean an underground 
railroad station,” he said. 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 
Jeanie’s eyes flashed. John was 
always correcting her. 

“A lot,” he replied. “Because 
you've lived in New York City all 
your life, you think the subway 
is the only kind of underground 
railroad.” 

“What other kind 
Jeanie asked defiantly. 

“The old underground railroad 
wasn't a railroad at all,” John ex- 
plained. “It was the secret route 
the runaway slaves used to take 


is there?” 


FORSYTH 


in the days before the Civil War. 
The stations were hiding places 
along the way. Usually they were 
the houses of men like Uncle 
Ephraim who didn't believe in 
slavery and were brave enough to 
hide the poor Negroes who were 
being hunted.” 

“You mean that old Uncle 
Ephraim who left Daddy this 
house really hid slaves here?” 
Jeanie asked. 

“Yes, long, long ago. Father 
says he is supposed to have built 
a secret room just for that pur- 
pose.” John sighed. “But that’s 
only a rumor, I guess. No one’s 
ever found it—not even the His- 
torical Society.” 

“A secret room!” Jeanie was 
suddenly spellbound. “Oh, John! 
Let’s go in and look for it right 
away. I’m sure there is one!” 

John laughed. “I wish I felt 
that sure. But it’s worth having 
a try at finding it,” he said as he 
pulled Jeanie over the threshold 
of their new home. 

They found Mother exclaim- 
ing over everything and Dad look- 
ing proud of this property he had 
inherited. 

“All these wonderful antiques!” 
Mother was saying as she looked 
at the furniture. “I never thought 
I'd ever have anything like them. 


Upper 


I'm so glad we didn't ship our 
modern furniture from the apart- 
ment. It would have been out of 
place here.” 

“This old melodeon, that mar- 
ble-top table, and the rosewood 
chair over there are worth more 
than all our modern furniture put 
together,’ Mr. Cox added. 

Mother could only exclaim 
again, “It’s all too wonderful!” 

“What's that empty place on 
the stairs for?” asked John point- 
ing up the winding staircase to an 
alcove in the wall on the landing. 

“That’s a niche for a statue, or 
a vase, or a lamp,” his father re- 
plied. “I can’t remember what 
belongs there. It’s been so long 
since [I visited Uncle Eph 

“T hope that whatever belongs 
there isn't lost or broken,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Cox. 

“I'm afraid it is,’ her husband 
replied. “Otherwise, the niche 
wouldn’t be empty. Everything 
else is in place.” 

Mother sighed. “Well, any- 
way,” she (Continued on page 74) 


Mrs. Johnson 
Comes Home 


LOIS SNELLING 


BE LINCOLN sat in the cabin 
A door and dug his bare toes 
into the ground. Every few min- 
utes he glanced down the trail 
that led across the prairie to 
the towns. He had wondered 
what a town was like, with peo- 
ple living in houses built close to- 
gether. Out here, on the Indiana 
prairie, the log cabins were all so 
far apart. Right now Abe was 
not thinking about towns, but 
about Mrs. Johnson, and he was 
very unhappy. 

“Sarah,” he called to his sister, 
who was sweeping the dirt floor 
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of the cabin with a turkey-feather 
broom, “what do you suppose she 
will be like?” 

Sarah went on with her sweep- 
ing without answering, but her 
face looked troubled. Abe knew 
that she was as much worried 
about Mrs. Johnson as he was. 
Perhaps she was even more wor- 
ried because Sarah was a year 
older than Abe and knew more 
about such things. Sarah was on- 
ly eleven, but she had been keep- 
ing the cabin clean and cooking 
the meals ever since their moth- 
er’s death. She had tried to be a 
mother to Abe, too. Now, with 
Mrs. Johnson coming, everything 
would be different. Mrs. Johnson 
would be their stepmother, and 
she would take charge of the lit- 
tle cabin. And she would take 
charge of them, too. If she 
wanted to be unkind to Sarah 
and him, she would. 

“ve heard people talk about 
stepmothers,” Abe commented. 
“They don't always say good 
things. The schoolmaster in Ken- 
tucky used to 
about stepmothers, too.” 

“Oh, Abe, those were just fairy 
tales,” Sarah scolded earnestly. 
“Mrs. Johnson is a real woman, 
and she may be very nice.” 

“Maybe so,” Abe replied, but 
he did not feel a whit better 
about it. He had not felt happy 
since his father drove away in the 
wagon several days ago. He had 
said that when he came back, he 
would bring them a new mother. 

“A new mother,” Abe sighed, 
glancing up the little hill where 
the oak tree stood. “Nobody can 
have but one mother.” 

Under the oak tree was their 
mother’s grave. Abe still remem- 
bered how he had cried the day 
they put her there. And he had 
missed her every moment. since 
that day. 

“T wish we had a door,” Sarah 
said wistfully, “and a glass win- 
dow. That was what Mother al- 
ways longed for most—a door and 
a window made of glass. In win- 
ter, we can put up the big bear- 
skin rugs, but now that it is warm, 
there is nothing. I don’t know 
what Mrs. Johnson may think 
about it.” (Continued on page 75) 
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4 The 
Double-Session 
Partnership 


BEVERLY ROHLAND 


ne eight oclock bell rang, 
and Lennie Allbright strolled 
into the Greenbriar schoolroom 
alone with the other thirty-seven 
There was all the 


bustle 


fifth-eraders. 
usual excited hustle and 
Still, the day 


one bit different or one bit hap- 


didn't seem to be 
pier than any of the others in 
these first two weeks since he had 
started going to this school 

wonder when [Ell stop feel 
ing like a stranger,” he thought. 
“T wonder if thev Il ever think of 
me as anything except ‘that new 
boy.” 

Greenbriar was the only school 
in Holly ville The bovs and girls 
fifth-vrace 


most all been tovether 


in the room had al- 
since the 
first grace 

Lately, however, a mew factors 
had been built outside the town. 


new 


just been ce 


ettlement of houses had 


mpleted at the edge 


of town for the factory workers, 


and a new school was in progress. 


Lennie’s father was the manager 


at the factors, so the Allbright 
fuarmly had been able to afford to 
bus a home just on the edge of 
Hollyville when they moved there 


nver 


Lversthing in the small village 
chool was almost t 0 peaceful for 
Lennie All the bos and girls in 
Miss Allen's fifth grace 
riends for vears. Bill was inter 
ested in the club he had formed 
with Bob and Charles Dick was 
working on his airplanes 


bred 


himself, and he was 


had been 


Waits 


with Jimmie and Lennic 
was all by 
afraid that he 
in’ Holly ville 
“Wouldn't be 


were another new bov in the class 


always would be 


swell if there 


another ‘stranger, Lenni 
thought “Then we could be 
pals He wondered about what 


kind of bov he would be—if he'd 
be as tall as Lennie and like te 
Would he like to ex- 


Lennie had 


catch frogs 
plore the new cave 
found on one of the long after- 
noons he had to himself each day 
In Denver he had gone to school 
both morning and afternoon and 


time had passed more quickly, 


INSTRUCTOR, 


‘Then Lennie came back from 
his daydreaming, for Anne was 
poking him in the ribs in that 
“wake-up” sort of way. 

“Lennie,” said Miss Allen, “we 
are ready to do arithmetic now.” 

“Yes, Miss Allen,” said Lennie, 
He hurried- 
ly looked through the things in 
his desk for his arithmetic book. 
Quickly checking the page from 


a little embarrassed. 


Anne, he flipped it over and tried 
to appear alert and ready for 
work. But suddenly he realized 


that the answers on that page 


were already filled in-—and it 
wasn’t his work. He knew that 
12 times 13 is 156 and not 146. 
He looked up again, and saw that 
Miss Allen was still looking at 
him. 

Blushing, he said, “Someone 
has already written the answers 
in my book, Miss Allen.” 

“You have forgotten our dou- 
ble session, I guess,” said the 
teacher. “Another fifth-grader 
sits at your desk every afternoon. 
You have probably pulled out his 
book instead of your own.” 

Lennie was more embarrassed 
than before. He found his own 
book, and settled down to mul- 
tiply. 

It wasn’t until noontime when 
the last bell rang that Lennie 
thought again of the unknown 
boy that shared his desk. 

Miss Allen had called for a 
general housecleaning of desks. 
“Thirty-three other pupils will be 
sharing these desks until Walker 


School in the new subdivision is 
completed. It’s a sort of partner- 
ship, a good experiment in shar- 
ing,” she said. 

Lennie energetically pulled out 
books and papers. Out came the 
two arithmetic workbooks, the 
one text on early America, two 
spelling workbooks, the one read- 
er. Lennie observed the name 
Steve Bennett in the workbooks. 
Out came a map of the United 
States with the Oregon trail care- 
fully drawn on it. Steve Bennett's 
name was on this also. 

“My,” thought Lennie, “this 
fellow, Steve, sure can draw. I 
wonder if he'd iike to see my 
horses’ heads that I have done.” 
Lennie secretly wished his class 
would start on their Pioneer Unit 
soon, so he too could make a map 
to leave in the desk for Steve to 
run across. 

After dusting out the empty 
desk, Lennie slid all the books and 
papers back (Continued on page 78) 


The Man in the Red Cloak 


PEARL ROAM 


Eorrontan, Note: Histery records not 

‘ the trial deseribed in this story, but 
The Man in the Red Cloak.” His 
lentity was never established, but he 
was known to work for the cause of 


eedor We especially recommend the 
ory for today because it is easy for 
children to lose sight of the fact that 
ir country guarantees a fair trial to 
veryone, even to those who differ from 
irselve The word Tory should be ex- 


plained as a British sympathizer, for it 
a term now used differently in British 


r was October 21, 1770. All 
I of Boston awaited curiously 
the trial of the soldiers involved 
in the “horrible massacre,” and 
wondered, too, about the identity 
of the “Man in the Red Cloak” 
who had talked of duty to the 
crowd that night. 

Thirteen-year-old Josiah Reed 
waited, too. But Josiah was more 
than curious; for his 
friend John Adams had made the 
terrible mistake of promising to 


worried 


defend the soldiers in the court 
three days hence. If the soldiers 
were freed, Mr. Adams would be 
in great danger; if not, he would 
lose many friends and clients. 


February 1952 


“Mr. Adams has turned Tory,” 
said Josiah’s schoolmate, George 
Anderson. 

“They ought to tar and feather 
him,” added Alexander Steele. 

The boys had just come from 
Paul Revere’s shop, where they 
had gone with Josiah to get the 
silver chafing dish that his mother 
had ordered. 

Josiah’s arm tightened against 
the package he carried. “I don’t 
think he is really a Tory.” 

“Why, then, does he offer to 
defend Tories in court?” asked 
George, and he laughed. ‘“Per- 
haps it makes no difference to 
him, so long as he gets his fee.” 

Josiah stopped, and grabbing 
George’s arm swung him around 
roughly. “Mr. Adams is an hon- 
est man. I—I do not know why 
he is doing it, but he has a good 
reason.” 
shook himself loose. 
“Perhaps he thinks the soldiers 
are innocent,” he scoffed. 


George 


“They deserve a fair trial,” 
answered Josiah. 

“You are no better than a 
Tory, yourself, Josiah Reed,” said 
“You can just tell your 
rovalist friend that if the Sons of 
Liberty neglect to punish him, 
others will take care of the mat- 
ter.” He winked at Alexander. 

It was even as he had feared. 
Mr. Adams was in great danger. 
The “others” must be the Banian 
Boys of Water Street. Josiah had 
belonged to the group until last 
Guy Fawkes Day. That day their 
main purpose seemed to be to 
cause trouble. They had been 
midst of the street 
rioting, and since then, had been 
suspected of much destruction 
done in the guise of liberty. 

But what could he, Josiah Reed, 
doto save his friend? The Banians 
would suspect his motive if he ap- 
peared at a meeting now, after 
all this time. And he doubted 
whether he (Continued on page 76) 
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Girls and Boys 
Section 


WHO SENT THE VALENTINES? 


Jean C. Rice 


CAN YOU GUESS? 


Christina Casey 


HATS FOR YOUR DOLLS 


Gene Wright 


If the people described beiow had 
sent you valentines, from whom 
would you have received them? 

1, The boy who pulled out a plum. 
The boy who stole the giant’s 
harp. 

The boy who went to sea. 

The boy whose cat made him 
rich. 

The pumpkin eater. 

The boy who put Pussy in the 
well. 

The boy who was never bigger 
than his father’s thumb. 

The piper’s son. 

- The boy who met a pieman. 

. The boy who jumped over a 

candlestick. 


LETS HAVE SOME PLANTS 


Risa Schwalberg 


Here are some interesting plants 
to grow in your home this winter. 

Cut off the top of a carrot about 
%” below the leaves. Cover it with 
soil up to the point where the 
leaves start to grow. It will sprout 
into a delicate, fernlike plant. If 
you do this same thing with a beet 
top, you will get large, glossy, deep 
red-green leaves. 

Soak dried lima beans in water 
overnight and then plant them un- 
der a 1” layer of soil. The beans will 
grow into climbing plants which 
can be trained around wooden sticks 
fastened to your window frames. 

Sprinkle bird seed on some soil, 
covering it with about 4” of soil. 
It will grow into dainty, hairlike 
grasses. 


ADD THE MISSING WORD 


Marguerite Lodge 


My first is in she and also in her. 

My second’s in urge but isn’t in 
Spur. 

My third is in sea and it’s also in 
salt. 

My fourth is in bar but isn’t in 
halt. 

My fifth is in cote but isn’t in 
dove. 

My whole is a gift for somebody I 
love. 


Did you know that a walnut shell 
makes a good hat for your little 
dolls? Glue the walnut shell on a 
piece of construction paper cut in 
the shape of a hat brim. Then cover 
both the brim and crown with any 
color cloth or fur. Decorate it any 
way you want to, using tiny flowers 
or feathers. Cut a hole in the con- 
struction paper just the right size to 
fit snugly on the doll’s head. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


HOW MANY HEARTS CAN YOU FIND? 


To check your answer, multiply one less than the number of letters 
in “valentine” by one less than the number of children at the pa 
and you will have the correct number of hearts. Can you find them 


Hey diddle diddle, 

The cat and the 

Dickory, dickory, dock; 
The mouse ran up the 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of - - -. 
Little Jack Horner 

Sat ina 

There was an old woman 


Who lived in a - - - -. 
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SNOWFLAKE DOLL 


Luella Pierce 


lace- 


Four pipe cleaners and a 5” 
paper doily are all that you need to 


make this snowflake doll. From one 
pipe cleaner, make the upper part 
of the body, looping one end for the 
head. Twist another cleaner around 
the first to form arms, turning up 
the ends to form hands. 

Punch the other end of the first 
pipe cleaner through the center of 
the doily to make the skirt. Below 
the skirt, twist the two remaining 
cleaners around the first one to 
form the legs. Turn up the end of 
one cleaner to form a foot. Put the 
end of the other leg into a small ball 
of modeling clay or into a large 
yumdrop. 

You can use snowflake dolls as 
ata party. 


TONGUE TWISTERS TO SAY 


Virgina Collins 


Soldier Sammy shouldered sixty 
sacks of sugar Sunday. 

Polly Platt pulled poor Pauline’s 
pigtails. 

Fifty feet further flew Flora Fish. 

Sally said Sue’s sled slid sideways. 


The Riddle Box 


What does an envelope say when 
you lick it? 
What has four wings and flies? 
Why are clocks so shy? 
> 
How can your pocket be empty 
and still have something in it? 
> 


What kind of umbrella does the 
president's wife carry on a rainy 
day? 


ACROSS AND DOWN 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


1. A bucket 

2. A measure of land 
3. A metal 

4. To make a loan 


YOUR VALENTINE PARTY 
Eddith Haggard 


BOYS CAN SEND THIS VALENTINE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


On a fold of stiff paper, draw a 
miniature globe with the top of the 
globe along the fold. Paint the 
continents in pastel colors. With 
black ink print, “Tl tell the world! 
You are my valentine.” 


Keeping the paper folded, cut out 
the design. Do not cut the pieces 
apart at the top. From red paper, 
cut a large heart and on it paste 
your globe. On the inside, write a 
verse or an invitation to attend 
school activity with you. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


Are you having a valentine party 
at school or at home? You and your 
guests will enjoy playing these 
games. 

As your guests enter the room, 
let them first see a valentine tree. It 
is a bare tree branch from which 
valentines are hanging. Each per- 
son is then blindfolded, led to the 
tree, and told to pick one. This is 
a different way to give your valen- 
tines to your guests. 

For another game you will need a 
heart frame of wire covered with 
red tissue paper. Cut five arrow- 
shaped darts from cardboard. Hang 
the heart frame across a corner of 
the room. Each person tries to throw 
the darts through the frame. The 
one who succeeds the most number 
of times wins. 

For a heart-throwing contest, 
each contestant is given several can- 
dy hearts. Each person tries to 
throw the hearts into a basket. The 
one who gets the most in the basket 
is the winner. 

For a quiet game just before re- 
freshments, ask each guest to see 
who can form the most words from 
the word “Valentine.” Last of all, 
serve hot chocolate and frosted 
heart cookies. Valentine parties are 
fun, aren’t they? 


1S WHERE GEORGE 


) ThE MOST FAMOUS HISTORICAL HOME 
AMERICA, TORIC HOME 
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NO BUT HE LIVED HERE 


MOST OF HIS 


HERE ?, 


LOOK AT THE HARPSICHORD 
WITH THE TWO KEYBOARDS. 


AND MARTHA WASHINGTO 
ARE BURIED. BOTH TOMBS 


WERE HEWED FROM A 


SINGLE PIECE OF GRANITE! 
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Science for Gun 


Robert Stollberg 


LETS MAKE BOOMERANGS 


Do you know what a boomerang 
is? It is an odd-shaped piece of wood 
—a bent and twisted stick. The un- 
usual thing about a boomerang is 
that when you throw it correctly, 
it comes right back to you! This 
makes it very useful for hunting, 
because if your aim is poor, the 
boomerang comes back so you can 
use it again. 

Some of the Indian tribes in this 
country and some of the natives of 
Australia used them. Boomerangs 
must be made very carefully, and 
skill is required to throw them prop- 
erly. However, there is a simple 
boomerang which is easy to make 
and to use. 

You will need a piece of card- 
board about 8” x 10”. Use the back 
of a school tablet if it is not bent or 
torn. Now cut a Y-shaped piece 
from the cardboard as shown be- 
low. The arms of the Y should be 
about 2” wide. The edges of the pat- 
tern should be smooth and straight, 
and the cardboard should be flat. 


A PENNY QUIZ 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


Can you answer these questions 
about a Lincoln penny? 
1. Does Lincoln wear a hat? 
2. Which side of Lincoln’s face do 
you see? 
Does Lincoln wear a tie? 
What are the words above his 
head? 
Is a Lincoln penny one inch 
wide? 
Can you see Lincoln’s hands? 
Is the date of the penny above or 
below Lincoln’s head? 
What is the seven-letter word 
that is on the Lincoln side of the 


penny? 


Making your boomerang work is 
the easiest thing of all. Lay it on the 
tips of the fingers of one hand. It 
should be slanted upward and 
turned a littl) away from you. 
Now, using one finger of your other 
hand, hit one of the arms of the Y 
and send it flying away. With a 
little practice you can make the 
boomerang come right back to you. 
The harder you hit it, of course, the 
farther and higher it will go. 


Why does the boomerang work as 
it does? We can understand it if we 
think about an airplane wing or a 
toy top. The whirling arms of the 
boomerang are like the wings of an 
airplane, or like the big propeller- 
like blades of a helicopter. As they 
spin through the air they lift the 
boomerang upward and keep it 
from falling. The spinning Y is 
also like a spinning top. If you 
watch carefully, you will see that 
your boomerang is always spinning 
at about the same angle as when it 
left your hand. This is true because, 
like a toy top, it is spinning rapidly 
and does not fall or tip easily. You 
might say that your boomerang 


climbs up a hill of air and then slides * 


back down again. 


Time to Smile 


Teacher: Why were you late today? 

Bobby: overslept. 

Teacher: What! Do you sleep at 
home, too? 


Ann: 1 just heard a mouse squeak. 
Jim: Well, what do you want me to 
do, oil it? 


Father: What happened to baby? 
He*s all black and blue! 

Jane: The doctor said that he was a 
bouncing baby boy and I've been 
trying to make him bounce. 


A VALENTINE UMBRELLA FOR MOTHER 


Bernice Walz 


To make this valentine umbrella 
you will need a pretty handker- 
chief, a soda straw, transparent 
tape, and some ribbon. 

First fold a handkerchief four 
times to make a 3” or 4” square. 
Then unfold it once and lay a soda 
straw from the center of the folded 
side to an opposite point. The straw 
should extend about an inch beyond 
the folded side to make the tip of 
the umbrella. Now make the fourth 
fold again and anchor the straw and 
handkerchief with gummed tape. 

Tie ribbon bows over the trans- 
parent tape at both the top and bot- 
tom. You may give the valentine to 
Mother this way or you might put 
a few small flowers or pieces of 
wrapped candy into the open sec- 
tions of the umbrella. 


VALENTINES ARE FUN TO MAKE 


Ida M. Pardue 


These valentines can be made 
very quickly and with materials 
easily found around the house. 
Print or write two-line jingles, 
which can be completed with the 
help of some object, either on red- 
paper hearts or on plain 3” x 5” file 
cards. The cards can be given a 
frilled border of red nail polish and 
dotted with small red hearts. 

Here are a few jingles to help you 
get started. 


How light my heart will always be 
If you will only (paste a small 
STICK of wood here) with me! 


You will never never grieve me 
If you'll never never (fasten a 


LEAF here) me! 


A perfect (make two slits and pull 
a MATCH through them) we 
two would be; 

C’mon—admit you (attach piece 
of YARN) for me. 


By this time you have probably 
thought of many jingles of your 
own, 
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THE OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE PUZZLE one 


XA Aa Dear Girls and Boys, 
% Agnes and I have just finished 
The Mousewife. You'll enjoy this 
story of a little mouse and a pigeon 
* who become close friends. 
A, Here is this month’s contest for 
aA "*\ \ = Dental Health Day, which is Feb- 
r ruary 4. Since our teeth are very 
important for good health and good ( 
looks, Agnes and I want to know 
4 what you consider the best rule for 
y taking care of your teeth. 
; Since there are many rules to fol- 
= D)))) low, we are going to let you pick 
a one, and make a drawing in color 
a for it. Do your drawing and dental 
"6 5 q EE) PS health rule on an 8” x 11” plain 
’ ; ie sheet of paper and send it to reach 
me by March 1. Remember neatness 
and promptness count. 
i a 13 4 For the five best entries we are 
giving books, so be sure to mention 
your grade and age. 
Affectionately, 


Fart Grae 


wal 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

How are you? Tell Agnes that I 
es » THERE WAS AN : had a six-year-old cat that went 
¥ WOMAN WHO LIVED IN — away for about six months and then 
" A SHOE. came back. I would like to have a 
a picture of Agnes’ kittens at school. 


2. IN SINGING SCALE. z. Raymond Knowles, Maine 


We'd like to hear more about 
your cat, Raymond. He must have 


3. SHorRT FoR EDWARD. gotten lonesome for you. We’re sor- 


ry that Agnes doesn’t have a picture 


5.WHAT GREEN TRAFFIC of her kittens at school so we’re 
LIGHT MEANS. | sending one of her and myself in- 


stead. 


Il. To Do AS BIDDEN. Dear Aunt Grace, 


2. FATHER. ——— I ine-year-old girl in th 
13. EXCLAMATION OF SURPRISE7. To SLEEP. as Canter I 


IS: OCEAN. 8. THE HOLE INA NEEDLE. like to read your letters each month. 

Io. | 9. To MEND SOCKS. Agnes is a wonderful cat. I wish 

SMALL CHILD. 14. To STRIKE. 

9. IN ADDITION. 17. ADVERTISEMENT —ABBY. 


North Carolina, Helen, and we’re 
very happy to receive yours. Agnes 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES was especially pleased. 


pus ‘vou ‘ee pue ssoiy 

spuey ploy sAemje esnereq ‘spiiq Om) 
‘Buyjou sAes pue dn synys 
MOA UeD “OH 
no, 

—piom 

Aqqog 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- p 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


eg 
ejdwis 
FOUS O44 PICO P41 wo; 
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DGEWATER TOWNSHIP has a 
E reputation for being a pleas- 
ant place in which to teach, and 
of all its schools, none has a bet- 
ter record than the one at Mill 
Creek. A feeling of co-operation, 
a desire to experiment, and a posi- 
tive attitude toward solving anv 
problem scem to permeate the en- 
tire school. 

At the first upper-grade teach- 
ers’ meeting last year, Sam Slater, 
the principal, presented a new 
problem. Dr. Weidemevyer, their 
superintendent, was interested in 
purchasing additional reference 
material for the upper grades. He 
wanted to know how this mate- 
rial would be used, and exactly 
how valuable it would be to put 
reference sets in each classroom as 
well as in the school librarv. 

Sam Slater suggested putting 
the school set of ‘The World Book 
Encyclopedia in each classroom 
for a while so that each teacher 
could experiment and make rec- 


ommendations for adding refer- 


tdvertisement Sponsored by Field Enterprises, Inc 


Mill Creek School 
Out for 


ence materials. “Encyclopedias 
are a part of every reference li- 
brary,” he stated. “They are a 
distinct form of cumulative knowl- 
edge that children should learn to 


use.” 
LISTING THE REASONS 


Sarah Prosser, a fourth-grade 
teacher, said that in showing her 
pupils how to use reference mate- 
rial, she always began with a 
study of the encyclopedia. 

“We use a problem-solving ap- 
proach science and 
units,” commented Julia 
“Using an encyclopedia 

the important factor. 
Our children should not merely 
acquire facts. They need systemat- 
ic methods and devices for hand- 
ling new situations successfully.” 

“Good for vou,” said Sam. 
“Let's make a list of wavs in 
which the encyclopedia can assist 
in solving the social-living prob- 
lems that might be considered in 
grades four through eight.” 


su ial- 
studies 
Brown. 
wisely is 


“IT think children should have 
practice using reference material 
that is arranged alphabetically,” 
stated Ted Smithers, who taught 
seventh grade. 

“Yes, and it’s important they 
know what they should look for,” 
added Frieda Donnelly. “Using 
an encyclopedia gives excellent 
practice in selecting the key word 
or key topic in research. General 
reference books prepared for mid- 
dle and upper grades provide a 
background of information. That 
is valuable, but children need to 
be able to isolate key words, to 
look up specific topics, to get defi- 
nite answers to certain questions, : 

“The first step in solving a 
problem is the collection of data,” 
said Julia. “Our school day is so 
short that there is little time to 
hunt information. An encyclo- 
pedia provides needed materials 
in a compact form.” 

While she had been talking, 
Sam had been examining a vol- 
ume of The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. “The child will not only 
have the interest to collect data, 
but also the desire to follow 
through,” he said. “At the end 
of many articles there are related 
topics for further research.” 

“T feel that World Book is es- 
pecially good for school 
commented Ted. “The 
analyze courses of study to guide 
their selection of material.” 

“T like to use the Reading and 
Study Guide in planning a unit,” 
remarked Julia. “It is a good 
educational tool which 
all the articles in the encyclopedia 
into forty-four major areas of 
learning. Actually, the Reading 
and Study Guide presents in an 
orderly fashion the record of 
man’s aspirations and accomplish- 
ments from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion to the present day.” 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 


“Dr. Weidemever questions the 
encyclopedias because 


use,” 
editors 


classifies 


value of 
they are likely to become out-of- 
date,” continued Sam. “But I 
told him that wasn’t a problem 
with The World Book, which has 
an ambitious program of continu- 
ous revision. We know, too, that 
vear The World Book pub- 


lishes a supplement, reviewing the 


each 


important events of the year.” 


A REPORT OF ACTUAL CLASSROOM EXPERIMENTS IN USING 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA AS REFERENCE MATERIAL 
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“It also issues service bulletins, 
suggesting activities, questions, 
and additional uses for the ency- 
clopedia,” said Sarah. re- 
ferred to them several times last 
year. Besides, there is a reference 
library service available to owners 
of The World Book Encyclopedia. 
This service includes the supply- 
ing of such additional informa- 
tion as is normally available in 
an up-to-date reference library. 
Owners of The World Book may 
make one request per month for 
the first three vears at no cost. 
After that, the service can be re- 
newed for an additional three- 
year period at a nominal charge 
of $18.00.” 

“The reference library service 
was very helpful when we studied 
Israel,” said Mark Aspenwall, 
the eighth-grade teacher. 


ORGANIZING THE PLAN 


“Will we test the encyclopedia 
with an actual problem in social 
studies or science?” asked Frieda. 

“That’s the only way we will 
really be able to measure its val- 
ue,” replied Sam. “Choose a 
problem that arises in an average 
school situation so that there is no 
possibility of picking a study be- 
cause it is discussed especially well 
in The World Book.” 

“In other words,” said ‘Ted, 
“the teacher and pupils together 
will, discover what ‘The World 
Book has to offer on any subject 
that comes up and is vital enough 
to warrant intensive study.” 

“I'd like to have first trv.” said 
Mark. “Just this morning we 
embarked on a problem about 
laws in the United States. Mr. 
Scott, the local theater manaver, 
has been complaining about the 
behavior of some of our bovs and 


girls. I thought it would be a 
good idea if they learned why 
laws are needed and how they 


Then they might 
readily and treat 


al¢ developed. 
obey laws more 
them with more respect.” 

“On the basis of an important 
subfect like that, I am sure that 
you should get The World Book 
first,” replied Sam. 

On the next six pages are rec- 
ords of the experiments each 
teacher made to test the value of 
The World Book Enevclopedia 


under actual classroom conditions. 
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Why Do We Have Laws? 


HF ex? morning Mr. Aspenwall told 
his class about Mr. Scotts phi ne call 


ind asked if they aad any comments 
Smuth, the pre ent of the clas ooked a Int 
le embart nd said that he was one ot! 
hose wh had beer nowss mm the movi 


fom. Fred. and | had gone together and all 


we tted a sign undet the clock 


bred suggested we 


h come odd comments and see if we ce uld 
eta ree from the peopl ouple of rows in 
ront of u Prett. soon we were attracting 

! ittention that we really thoueht we 
ve ab tire 


fhats what happens every time a rule ts 


le exclaimed Tom I bet there wouldnt 
speedi there werent signs saving, 
an Hour? of Miles an How 
School Ze 
Sure added Jack lhere wasnt a 
k market durin Wor 1 War until thre 
ent put estrictior 
rie ther th lass were 
examples where liws were made only t 


Aspenwall realized that ther 


tutude included much more, than poor be 
} the nove He lirected Jack le 
ithe Iss] Vorld Book 
Law roup of rule wdopted for the 
rpose of making the madividual contorm to 
the bel te read Ja k 
here cowl I meat he led 
evers body bel ‘ st like 
ppm ‘ re ithe thet 
\l \ 
Jack nt wd Law is the op thee 
bho Ke ta little Herent he admit 
iw Dut thre iw Wim 
he tree mi that take Wal will 
wi th othe te et 
‘ the! 
ht pled Mr \spenwall 
‘ ‘ he re nee the 
He appomnite hely mi ot 
mize the study at he howecd them the 
n baw n the Readu Stud 
The Worl Book 
Later that mornin the Committe assigned 
“IX reports for the next da How Laws 
Change to Meet New Situations: The Differ 
ence between Statute and Common Laws 
lhe H Tv pe Laws: Respor 
il ti ! Ih Nleanin 
Patriot he wh perso 
Lhe World B K rele mee he w il eed 
Alte Hh Phat he Isc n 
Laws Neve SI Stil he was ready to 
pommt out to the class wa n Which laws are 
new L he «lass 
CNMI ple laws that have chanwed, 
choas trathe re ition had to be writ- 
When Ted gave | port on The History 
ol Liaw, the \ rprised te fined out 
how old writtes wor s. He told them 
ibout the Code of H vurabi, and the Law 


of Moses. Maa f laws id never real 


ized that the Ten ¢ main ents were actu 
ill, written laws led used the names of 
reat lawmakers, listed as relat ibjects, to 
learn more about these early codes of law 
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The World Book points 
out that laws guarantee 


safety and freedom 


Joan had read The World Book article on 


Citizenship, and in her report, showed how 


good citizens must not only obe. laws, but ad 
just to progress and help to make new laws, 


Mary reported on the laws that give people a 
fair trial and discussed the benefits of trial 
by yurs 

After the reports were given, the class was 
ready to discuss some of the obvious ben- 
efits that come from wisely made laws. Jack 


mith, whose father was a druueist, said that 


TYPES OF LAW 


PUBLIC PRIVATE 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 


| 


REMEDIAL 


Law is divided into two groups—public and pri- 
vate. Those listed above are public laws. 


the Pure Food and Drug Law had meant 
safety, for evervone. He offered te report on 
it the next day and Mr. Aspenwall gave him 
permission to take Lhe World Book volume 
te prepare nis report 

Phat afternoon the committee met again t 
check their progress with the section on Law 


in The Reading and Study Guick 


THE LAWS OF OUR COUNTRY 


Whik Jack Smith was readin about Law 
in the United States, he found a four-page 
chart on How a Bill Becomes Law Mi 
\spenw all suggested showing the pages to the 
class through the opaque projector to illu 
trate his report 
liflicult 
ganized, pro- 
cedure followed before the Congress of the 
United States passes a national law. “It af- 
concluded Peggy. “It's 


Lvervone was amazed to see the 


and complex, and yet well on 


fects every citizen,” 


1952 


important that a bill be considered very care- 
fully before it is passed as a law.” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


When the class had completed its study of 
national law, its interest turned to interna- 
tional law. 

“Does the United Nations have anything to 
asked Sam. 
“Why dont vou see if vou can answer vour 
replied Mr. Aspenwall. “Look 
under the discussion on United Nations. 

Sam found that under the United Nations 
Charter, nations involved in a dispute can 


do with international law? 


wn question! 


commit their cases to the International Court 
of Justice. He also found that the United 
Nations helps to write international laws and 
set up international agreements. 


A VISTI FROM A LAWYER 


By now, several of the boys were talking 


about being lawvers. Mr. \spenwall decided 
to invite Bill Hartman, a lawver friend, to talk 
to the class. He suggested that the class 
might prepare for his visit by reading in ‘The 
World Book about the qualifications and du- 
ties of a lawyer. Mr. Hartman was surprised 
at the class’s background of information. 

After his visit, the class decided to evaluate 
what ther had learned. “Just think,” ex- 
claimed Jack, “all this started with mishe- 
havior in the movies. Laws are far more 
important than [ realized. 

“Yes,” concluded Helen, “laws give the ma- 
jority, who want to live peaceably, protection 
from the unsocial minority 

“Its more fun to be a member of the ma- 
jority than of the minority,” added Sam. 

Phat night Mr. Aspenwall called Mr. Scott. 
“How are things at the movies?” he asked. 

‘Much better.” “T have been 
meaning to call vou. Tf anvone becomes an- 


he replied, 


noving, someone from vour school reminds 
him that thes are disturbing others. 
“Good!” replied Mr. Aspenwall. “If any 
other problems come up, let me know. I 
think we have a wav of solving them right 


here in the classroom.” 


A Group of New Citizens 
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Life in the Desert 


A fourth grader is going to move 
and his classmates learn about 
his new surroundings 


LLEN SKINNER, a pupil in Sarah Prosser's 

fourth grade, announced to the class one 
morning that his father, a university professor, 
had received a grant to study desert surfaces. 
At the end of the first semester, the family 
would move to a geological station in the 
Mojave Desert. 

Only a few children had 
the Mojave Desert, but everyone wanted to 
find out about it. Miss Prosser borrowed 
Lhe World Book Eneyclopedia from Mr. 
Aspenwall’s room, the class embarked 
on a study of Allen’s new surroundings. 

The fourth graders had had little or no 
experience in using an encyclopedia, so Miss 
time to show them how to 


ever heard of 


Prosser took som 
proceed, She began with the two-page chart 
on How to Use an Enevelopedia found in 
The World Book The children practiced 
finding the correct volume, and locating the 
articles. ‘Thev learned how to use the guide 
words at the top of the pages and the cross 
references at the end of the articles. 

Tim wanted to look up the Mojave Desert. 
He wondered whether to look under Mojave 
or Desert. Miss Prosser explained that he 
should look under Mojave for that was the 
name of the desert. “However, vou will prob- 
ably want to look under Desert later for gen- 
eralinformation about plant and animal life,” 
she added. 

Tim got the “M™ volume and with the help 
of the guide words quickly Mojave 
He prepared a report t lling the des- 


found 
Desert. 
ert’s location in California, its size, and ex- 
plaining that thousands of years ago an ocean 
covered the region but that) mountains 
and blocked the entry of water from the sea. 
He also told about the bright flowers that 
grow wild and untended on the desert. 

~ Many of the children were especially inter- 
wondered what 


rose 


ested in this last item 
sort of flowers they are. “IT think we can find 
said Miss Prosser, taking The Reading 
“You know how we usu- 


out, 
and Study Guide. 
ally prepare outlines before we write a_re- 
port,’ she said. “This Reading and Study 
Guide is an outline of forty-four major areas 
of learning. Suppose you wanted to find out 
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The night-blooming Cereus 
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desert. 
you 


that will grow in the 


veneral heading 


about flowers 
Under what 
look?” 

“T guess under Plants,” said Joe. 

‘Together with the children, Miss 
looked at the table of contents in the front of 
the Guide Book. ‘There were the words, Plant 
Life, in heavy black type showing that it was 
a large heading. ‘The children turned to the 
outline on Plant Life and found a list of flow- 
ers that grow in the desert. In addition, they 
found a reference to a page of desert flowers 


would 


Prosser 


which were pictured in full color, 
THE WORK OF A GEOLOGIST 


The next morning Joe Cook asked what a 
Some others wanted to know, 
too, so the class again took their problem to 
The World Book. Miss Prosser read them a 
paragraph from the artic le on geology that 
told about the history of the earth’s surface. 
“Geology is the science that deals with these 
well as with their results,” she 


geologist. Is. 


hange Ss as 
concluded as she closed the book. 


Hugh Davis 


The tough-scaled horned toad named for its 
squat toad-like shape is really a lizard. 


“T heard a story on the radio about drilling 
for oil,” said John. “I think it was a geolo- 
vist that told the men where to drill for the 
best results.” 

“Tm sure it was,” replied Miss Prosser, and 
the World Book chart 
which explained how geologists find places 
to drill for oil, 

Pete and Phyllis asked if they might read 
Phyllis was particularly 


she showed class a 


more about geology. 
interested in the list of geological terms and 
the drawing of a sample of topography. “Now 
I think I can explain that high mound that 
we pass on the wav to Martindale,” she re- 
marked to Pete. 

“Say,” said Pete excitedly, “look at the list 
of books they suggest. I'm going to see if I 
can get some from the library.” After read- 
ing and taking notes, Phyllis and Pete report- 
ed to the class all they had learned about the 
work of geologists, 

DESERT LIFE 

“This morning I learned some bad news,” 
Allen reported the next day. “I can't take 
Shep when we go to the desert because it 
would be too hot for him.” Shep was Allen’s 
long-haired pet collie and faithful companion 
in nonschool hours. 

“Maybe you can have some other pets,” 
commented Miss Prosser. 

“Why don’t we look up desert animals just 


Free Lance Photographers Guild 


The one-humped camel, when full-grown, may 
stand seven feet high and weigh one ton, 


as we did plants,’ suggested Fred. Soon 
evervone was busy reading about the horned 
toad, the kangaroo the harmless 
chuckwalla. 
LIVING ON THE DESERT 

“My father savs the house we live in will 
be air conditioned,” reported Allen. “I looked 
up Air Conditioning in ‘The World Book and 
found that the Southwest 
have air conditioning.” 

“You would practically have to have it to 
live there, wouldn't you!” asked Pearl. 

“No, [don't think so,” replied Miss Prosser. 
“Most desert inhabitants live without air con- 
ditioning. When we studied the Arabian 
Desert, what two groups of people did) we 
find living there?” 

“The Bedouins and the Ariabs, 
“Let's see how thev live.” 


rat, and 


many homes in 


Bill replied. 


Not only did the children find a discussion 
of the lives of these desert people, but they saw 
a picture of a typical Arab desert home. Joe 
spotted a word in the related subjects at the 
the account. “What 
mean?” he asked. “IT remember reading that 
the Arabs are nomads.” 

“The World Book must tell vou or the word 
wouldn't be there,” retorted Fred. 

“Td better look it up, said Joe. He found 
that nomads have no settled homes, and thes 
travel not only on the African deserts, but also 
in some of the deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


end of does nomad 


One sentence interested ‘Tom particularly, 
He read that Arabs and other nomads often 
travel on camels. “Are there camels on the 
Mojave Desert?” he asked Miss Prosser, 

“No,” she replied. “You remember that 
we read an interesting account of camels in 
The World Book. ‘They are very valuable 
desert animals but on American deserts peo- 
ple travel by automobile on paved roads.” 

“Gee,” said Allen, “I bet we could almost 
tell my father more about desert life than he 
knows himself.” 

Miss Prosser smiled. “You have not only 
learned about an American desert, but also 
about other desert regions.” 

When Allen was ready to leave, the class 
gave him a map of California with the Mo- 
jave Desert clearly outlined. Allen promised 
to mark on the map all the trips he took and 
send it back to s« hool. 
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HEN Sara Prosser offered Frieda 

\4 Donnelly The World Book Encvyclo- 
pedia, she suggested that they be sent to Julia 
Brown's room instead. ‘The sixth grade was 
in charge of the next assembly and would be 
busy preparing the program. 

During social studies, they discussed many 
Most of the 
play based on their social-studies unit of early 
colonial life in New England. 


give a play, 


ideas. class favored having a 


“T don't see how we can com- 


mented Joe. “When the rain came through 
the assembly-room roof last week, it loosened 
plaster Mr. Slater told me that 


assembly would be held in the gvm.” 


the ceiling 


“How can we have any program at all,” 
complained Nike 


Everyone seemed pretty discour- 


“There's no stage or scen- 
ery cither. 
aged until Ruth had an idea. 

“In The World Book I have at home,” she 
said, “it tells how to make flats for scenery. 
We could easily make some.” 

At recess, Mors. Donnelly scurried over to 
Miss Prosser's room to see if the set of The 
World Book was still available. 

“IT guess we want to use it after all”” she 
commented, “Sam Slater told us to experi- 
ment with a classroom problem that arose 
naturally, and one certainly has in my room.” 

Mike and Bob found simple directions for 
making flats under the article about the thea- 
ter. Mr. Cooper, the school janitor, agreed 
to help them build the scenery 

“Lets use The World Book to 
about the scenery and costumes we will need, 
sugvested Helen Mrs. Donnelly directed her 


learn more 


to the Reading and Study Guide to get a 
by 1 list f references that the class could 
tIse Lhe «lass decided that it would need 
three rrittes ne for homes, another for 
tun " hird t tudy the food and 
‘ that the « its 
hie took turns looking up the 


The sixth grade puts on a successful 


play despite some complications 


The committee on colonial homes showed 
pictures of the exteriors and interiors from 
The World Book through the opaque pro- 
jector, 

When the costume committee made its re- 
port, Joe described a homespun cloth, linsey- 
woolsey, and Peggy brought in a sample that 
her great-grandmother had made. 

The food committee found that the colo- 
nists learned much from friendly Indians 
about new foods not found in the Old World. 

PLANNING THE PLAY 

When the class had a clear picture of early 
colonial life, they were ready to discuss the 
plot. “Let's start with a scene in an early 
New England home,” suggested Tom. “We'll 
have the mother cooking dinner.” 

“We want lots of action in the play,” sug- 
gested Marion. “Let's have a chore for each 
child in the family. Under the heading, ‘In 
Colonial America’ in the ‘Home Life’ article 
in The World Book, I read that each child 
had his own duties.” 

“I think we should have Indians in the 
play,” suggested Arthur. 

“We haven't any Indian costumes,” ob- 
jected Joe. 

“Look at these pictures,” replied Arthur, 
turning to the section on American Indians. 
“That will give us enough ideas.” 

“The father of the colonial family could 
return from hunting,” suggested Mark. “He 
could bring with him some Indians and they 
could discuss the crops that the Indians 
helped the colonists to plant.” 

“Tf vou look in The World Book, vou can 
read about two Indians who were friends of 
Mrs. Donnelly. 
Their names were Samoset and Squanto. 

When Jack looked up the story of Samoset. 
the article also Massasoit 
“Shouldn't we include him, tor he aske 


ifter he had looked 


the colonists.” suggested 


referred him t 


up the reference 


“By all means,” replied Mrs. Donnelly. 
“This is November,” she continued. “What 
famous holiday was started by the colonists 
and is now celebrated in November?” 

“Thanksgiving, of course,” exclaimed Joe. 
“Why didn’t we think of that before? We 
can have the play about the first ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing.” Joe volunteered to look up Thanks- 
giving in The World Book and give a briei 
report to the class. 

While one committee wrote the script, an- 
other began to get the scenery ready. They 
showed Mrs. Armbruster, the art teacher, a 
picture of a colonial room in ‘The World Book 
and she helped them paint the flat. 

Evervbody brought in clothing that might 
do for costumes, and the costume committee 
set out to make the characters look like the 
ones they saw in The World Book pictures. 


THE PLAY 


Finally the day for the program arrived. 
The boys fastened the flats in place in the 
front of the gym, and arranged the furniture. 
The curtain opened on Mistress Martin clean- 
ing carrots, with the children busily helping. 
One boy was carrying in wood for the fire- 
place. Girls were braiding wicks for candles. 
Mr. Martin, some of the other colonists, and 
several Indians entered. ‘They discussed the 
crops ready to harvest. One of the men sug- 
gested a feast of Thanksgiving, and the play 
closed as the men left to tell the others of the 
coming celebration. 

The audience was very enthusiastic. Mr. 
Slater thanked the sixth grade on behalf of 
the whole school, and reminded the other 
a difficult job they had had 
in preparing a play to be given in the gym 
instead of the auditorium. After thev had 
cleaned up, the class held a party to celebrate. 


| he World Be 


classes of what 


“Gee, it was swell having 


said Jo “We never could have done the 
play withou ts help. 
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World 


Book Style 


The fifth graders discover that an encyclopedia 
is a good source book for musical research 


_ and Al came to school one morning 
all excited. ““We saw a new musical in- 
strument on television last night,” said Pete. 
“We think it’s a fake.” 

“Yes, the fellow never touched it. He just 
waved his hands over it and it played,” ex- 
claimed Al. 

“Mmmm,” replied Miss Brown. 
ine that was a theremin.” 

“Yes, that’s what the 
replied Pete. 

“They played a record behind a screen, 
didn't they?” asked Al. 

Some other children had seen the theremin, 
too, and they were interested in what Miss 
Brown would say. 

“T don't think vou should take my word 
any more than you took the man’s word on 
the television program,” she replied. “Perhaps 
if we borrowed The World Book Encyclopedia 
from Mrs. Donnelly’s room, you could find 
the answer.” 

Pete and Al were dispatched to bring the 
encyclopedia to the room. As soon as the 
books were on the shelf, Pete took the volume 
that would contain the theremin. He found 
to his surprise that it is a genuine instrument. 
It produces musical tones electronic ally from 
two electric circuits running through vibrat- 
ing radio tubes. The player stands in front of 
the theremin and moves his hands through 
the air. The left hand controls the volume 
or loudness of the tone and the right hand 
raises the pitch as it moves near the instru- 
ment, and lowers it as it moves away. 

“I don't how regular instru- 
ments make sounds, let alone an electronic 
one,” commented Sam. “My brother plays 
the trumpet, and I never can sce how he 
makes the whole scale with just three keys.” 

Many other children did understand 
how musical instruments make sound. Miss 
Brown suggested that some one look up musi- 
cal instruments in The World Book. Laura 
find that the 
differ- 


“T imag- 


fellow called it,” 


understand 


not 


volunteered and was amazed t 
article referred her to more than fifty 
ent instruments. 

“IT never thought there 
fifteen or twenty.” exclaimed Bull. 

That afternoon in science class, Miss Brown 
returned to the matter of sound, sound waves, 
and musical instruments. Pete and Rita gave 
a report on what makes musical tones. 

From their account, the class decided that 
be separated 


were more than 


most musical instruments can 
into three classes—-string, wind, and_ percus- 
sion. Miss Brown suggested that they check 
their information with the Reading and Study 
Susv found that. according to the 


Guide, they are the main types but 


Guide. 
Studs 


there are three other groups of instruments 
too. The class decided to divide into three 
committees, each studying one major group 
of instruments. 


STRING, WIND AND 
PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 

George was made chairman of the string- 
instrument committee. The group used the 
Reading and Study Guide to find the names 
of the string instruments. They learned that 
string instruments can be divided into those 
played with a bow, those that are plucked, 
and those that are struck. 


s Syndicate, Art 


The concertina, a reed-type wind instrument, 
is more widely used in Europe than in America. 


Sally and Jean played the piano, and 
George appointed them to make a special re- 
port on the history of this important string 
instrument, Evervone was interested in the 
pictures of historic pianos which accompanied 
the article in The World Book. 

Lhe wind-instrument committee, too, con- 
sulted the Reading and Study Guide, and 
found they should divide into two groups 
one to study wood instruments, and the othe 
to study the brass. They also learned that 
the wood-wind instruments could be further 
subdivided into those that are transverse- 
blown, those played with a double reed, and 
those with a single reed. Each person made 
a report on an instrument, showed the class 
a picture from The World Book, and told how 
it was played. 

The percussion committee listed the types 
of drums and the purposes of each. After 
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consulting The Reading and Study Guide, 
they decided that they should explain to the 
class the difference between  definite-pitch 
drums and indefinite-pitch drums. 

Miss Brown asked Mrs. Davis, the music 
supervisor, to visit the class. Mrs. Davis was 
surprised to see how well everyone could iden- 
tify instruments. 

Joe reminded the class of the three kinds 
of instruments they had postponed study- 
ing—the whistle-type reed-type wind 
instruments and the electronic instruments. 

Mrs. Davis suggested that the ocarina or 
sweet potato is a good example of the whistle- 
type wind instruments, and the accordion and 
bagpipe are included in the reed-type wind 
instruments. 

“I looked up a harmonica,” said Frank. 
“It’s a reed-type wind instrument, too.” 

“I know another example of electronic 
instruments besides the theremin,” remarked 
Sally. “We have an organ that doesn’t have 
any pipes in our church. ‘The World Book 
called that kind an electronic organ.” 

Jeff Clark planned a musical quiz game. 
He wrote some musical instruments that he 
had found in The World Book on the board, 
and asked who could identify them. His list 
included the balalaika, calliope, dulcimer, 
flageolet, jew's-harp, viol, and zither. 

THE CONCERT 

On her next visit, Mrs. Davis asked the 
class if they would like to know the difference 
between a band and an orchestra. Tom and 
Ruth offered to look them up in the encyclo- 
pedia and report to the class. 

At the conclusion of the report, Mrs. Davis 
told the class that there was a children’s con- 
cert at the Symphony Hall a week from the 
following Saturday. She suggested that they 
attend, and the idea was received enthusiasti- 
cally. Miss Brown spoke to Mr. Slater, and 
he readily released a bus for the trip. 

Mrs. Davis explained that the program 
would include a movement from a Becthoven 
symphony, a Chopin sonata, and a concerto 
by Edvard Grieg. The words symphony, so- 
nata, and concerto were new to the class, and 
they used The World Book to learn more 
about the composers and their works. 

Mr. Slater, Miss Brown, and Mrs. Davis 
talked it over after the concert. “It’s a 
wonderful experience for the children,” said 
Miss Brown. “Many of them are now 
awakened to a real interest in music.” 

“T was surprised with the wealth of musical 
information included in The World Book,” 
added Mrs. Davis. “I'm going to use it in 
many of my music classes from now on.” 
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LL morning a fierce wind’ had been swirl- 
A ing the. dust around the corners of 
Mill Creek School The seventh grade had 
just started science class when suddenly the 


lights went out 
hope the lights don’t come on.” said Bill. 


“Tes too dark to read and we cant do any 
work as long as the lights are off 
‘Do vou mean vou would like to eliminate 


electricity entirel isked Mir. Smithers with 
Urprise, 
“LT guess evervthing would be pretty dark, 


Bill admitted. thinking of the football game 
that night 


“That would be the least of ir trouble, 
replied Nir. Souther lve seer pretty ood 
gasoline lights in cabins in the w ls, but elec 
tricity has so many uses that it would be hard 
to replace 

“At least we could still ride t chool on the 


bus.” said ‘Tom who hated to walk anv more 


than mecessar 


“No, couldn't Bill announced. “Buse 
and cars ism electri: batterie 

J ist then the hehts came on again “Since 
vou brought up the subject, vou take Joe and 
Tom with vou and co to Miss Brown's room, 
Mir. Smithers suceested She told me this 
morning that we n have The World Book 
Enesclopedia to use u wo room for a while 
Maybe we can see just how important ele 
tricity is to us in our eversday liv 

When the be had brought the books and 
arranged them Bill turned Smithers 
“How do we begin rhe sked. Should I 
look in the volume that would have electricity 
im ite 

“If we're coing to de this right, | think we 
should start with the Readu md Studs 
replied his teacher suggest vou 
look im the table { ntents and then find 
the section on Electret 

“Wh the vers first thu t tells us i list 
of the uses.” exclaimed Bill It divides them 
into six general classes Daily Uses, Commu 
nication, ‘Transportation, Home, Industry 
and Medicine Perhaps if we had six com 
mittees, we could study ne of these 
sroups and then tell the other hout it.” 

“You lat the ceneral headin n the bhack 
board and then we wall let people pick the 
rroup in which they are most nterested, 
replied Mr. Smither 

Phe group that decided to study electricity 
and communications was surprised to find 


that public wddress systems were included 
We have one of those in our own school, 


TRANSFORMER 
Voltage increase 


First Voltage 
Reduction 


Potential Electrica 


said Sally. “Let's find out how it Operates 
from The World Book. I'm sure the rest of 
the class will want to know how it works. 


AC AND DC CURRENT 


When the committee on electricity in the 
home gave its report, Mary had a que stion 
“My mother just got a new vacuum cleaner,” 
she said. “I noticed on the tag that it says it 
only operates on alternating current. What 
loes that mean2” No one in the class could 
answer, and so Mr. Smithers said they would 
have to put that problem aside until later. 

Margaret had another question. “The 
light in my flashlight looks like an electric 
light, and vet there are no wires attached to 
it. Is that some sort of electricity, Pom 
was able to answer that question. He had 
looked up flashlight in The World Book and 
explained to her what a drv-cell battery ts. 
The article had referred him to a discussion 
on electric batteries and he told the class 
ibout storage batteries,such as wet cells which 
are used in automobiles. He explained that 
diesel engines operate with this type of cell. 

Carl gave a report on electricity and medi- 
cine. “I chose to be on this committee be- 
cause I wanted to learn more about X-rays.” 
he said and showed the class the X-ray pic- 
tures taken when he broke his arm. 

When all the reports were finished, Mr. 
Smithers came back to Mary's question about 
vacuum cleaners. “Actually,” he said, “al- 
though we have already learned a lot about 
the uses of electricitv, we still do not know 
very much about how it operates. Did any of 
ou happen to find out why the lights went 
out the other dav?” 

answered Sally. “It was in the 
newspaper that a transformer had broken 
down on the edge of town I didn't know 
what a transformer was so [T looked in The 
World Book and found that the transformer 
nereases or decreases the voltage of alternat- 
ne current, so apparently our homes receive 
iternating current.” 

“I think we are ready to study electric cur- 
rent,” replied Mr. Smithers 
discussion on electric current, he placed the 


Turning to the 


hook im the opaque projector to show the class 
a drawing which traced the path of electric 
current from the generator through the trans- 
formers, to the users in factories or homes. 
Evervone then understood how the break- 
down on the transformer would cause them 
to be without electricity. 

“This is a diagram of alternating current.” 


LOW VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION | 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMER 
CONSUMER Second Voltage 
Reduction 
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Engineers 


The World Book solves the seventh grade’s 
questions about electricity 


he said, “but we still haven't answered Mary's 
questions. ‘Tomorrow T want ‘Lom and Helen 
to explain the difference between direct and 
alternating current.” 

Helen reported that direct current flows 
continuously in the same direction. She said 
that one of its biggest uses is in electroplating 
and for charging storage batteries. ‘Tom ex- 
plained that alternating current changes the 
direction of its flow at regular intervals called 
eveles. He told why alternating current is 
used more widely than direct current as he 
listed the reasons that had been given in The 


World Book 
ELECTRICAL PROJECTS 


Next the class discussed what events occur 
when a current is broken. ‘They agreed that 
the simplest type of Current breaker is an elec- 
“Could we make something elec- 
trical ourselves?” asked Sam. 

“LT think so.” replied Mr. Smithers. “Do 
vou know what vou wouid like to make?” 

“T saw the plan for an electric bell in The 
World Book,” replied Sam. 
could make it by following the simple direc- 
tions given. 

“T think I could construct a simple electric 
motor,” said Pete. “I think I would like to 
do it to pass one of mv Bov Scout tests. The 
World Book gives good directions which I 
know I could follow. 

Some of the girls wanted to make an elec- 
tric sign with a control switch so that they 
\ group of boys 


tric switch. 


am sure we 


could turn it off and on 
decided to work on an electric map and wire 
it according to. the parallel-series diagram 
they had seen in the opaque projector. Each 
committee drew its plans and gave them to 
Mr. Smithers for approval. Vhen each group 
worked on its project during activity period 
or at home. 

When the projects were finished, the sev- 
enth grade decided to have Al and Bill put 
up the girls’ sign which read “Electric Won- 
ders.” ‘Then they displayed the electric map, 
the bells, and their motor for everyone to see. 
Some of the girls made charts to explain the 
source of electricity and show how it traveled 
to where it was used, 

“Just think,” said Marion, “we learned all 
this about electricity just because the trans- 
former failed one day.” 

“That's not quite right,” replied Joe. 
started with the transformer’s failing, but we 
really learned most of it because we had The 
World Book in our room.” 
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Entomology 


Style 


A study of insects prompted by the arrival 


HE seventh graders had completed theit 
T unit and Mr. Slater was about to collect 
the books when he had a hurried visit from 
Alice Baer, the third-grade teacher. 

“How about the third grade’s using The 
World Book Encyclopedia?” she asked. 

Sam frowned. “Arent third graders too 
young to use encyclopedias? 

“Perhaps,” she replied. “I know that there 
is much material in The World Book and 
other encyclopedias that they would never 
understand. However, they have a problem 
thes wish to solve and the, think that using 
The World Book will help them. Is there 
any reason why we should not use it. 

“No,” replied Sam, “I guess there isn't. It 
will be a good introduction for the type of 
research thev will do in higher grades.” 


MR. SLATER VISITS THIRD GRADE 


About two o'clock, Mr. Slater quietly en- 
tered Miss Baers classroom unnoticed. ‘The 
class was seated in a circle around Miss Baer 
and many of them held jars. On the science 
table Mr. Slater saw more jars with holes 
punched in the lids. 

Miss Baer was showing the children a draw- 
ing in The World Book and Sam edged closer. 
Suddenly he heard Billy Cook say, ‘That's 
right, Miss Baer, I can see the antennae on 
mine. Soon the other children were cexam- 
ining the insects they had in the jars. Then 
Miss Baer pointed out the forewings and hind- 
wings. Mike had a big beetle and held up his 
jar so the class could see that the insect’s wings 
were formed like those in the drawing. 

Mr. Slater decided this was not the time to 
interrupt. After school he came back to find 
Miss Baer and some children still there. 
“These are all insects we found and brought 
to school.” Bobby explained. “We didn't 
know thei names so Miss Baer borrowed Lhe 
World Book Encyclopedia.” 

“How are vou coming along?” asked Mr. 
Slater. 

“Good,” replied Peeev. “We've labeled 
the insects we know so far. ‘Today we learned 
how to recognize an insect.” 

“You see,” ‘Teddy explained to 
Mr. Slater, holding up a jar with a 
praying mantis, “all insects have a 
head, middle body, and abdomen 
The head usually has antennae ot 
feelers, a mouth, eyes, and a brain.’ 


L. ©. Brownell 


Pupa in Cocoon 
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Silkworm Eggs Ready for Cold Storage 


“Let me tell him about the thorax,” inter- 
rupted Jimmy. “The World Book said that 
the thorax is the motor room. ‘That's a good 
name for it because its where the legs and 
wings are attached.” 

“We learned that most insects have six legs 
and four sets of wings,” added Paul. 

“And the abdomen?” asked Mr. Slater. 

Sally volunteered, “That's just like our 
abdomen. It's where their organs are.” 

“T see.” replied Mr. Slater gravely. 

“Tomorrow we're learning about harmful 
and helpful insects,” Bobby added. 

“And we still have to learn the difference 
between a moth and a butterfly,” said Ruth. 

‘We think we can find the answers in ‘The 
World Book,” contributed Jackie. 

TALKING IT OVER 

Mr. Slater thanked the children and went 
to talk to Miss Baer. “You seem to have a 
room of entomologists,” he remarked. 

Alice Baer laughed. “A few days ago, 
Jimmy came to school with a big bright green 
bug with a hard shell. I thought it was some 
sort of beetle, but I wasn't sure. I suggested 
that he go to the librarv and ask Miss Martin 
to help him identify it. She explained that 
The World Book, where she would normally 
look, was in the seventh-grade room. At 
noontime Jimmy went there with his bug. 
The seventh graders offered to help and sug- 
gested he look under Insect since he wasn't 
sure it was a beetle. With their help, he 
found that he had an emerald-colored beetle. 

“That afternoon, a praying mantis arrived. 
The next morning Joe and Peggy almost had 
a fight. joe was sure he had a_ butterfly; 
Peggy said it was a moth. Other children 
had brought insects, too. I realized that here 
was a real interest that should be deve loped !” 

“LT agree,” replicd Mr. Slater. “Now what 
about using The World Book?” 

“Well,” replied Miss Baer, “I read the sec- 
tion on Insects and looked up some of the 
cross references. 1 was so impressed with the 
charts and pictures that I felt the class should 
have the opportunity to sce them, too.” 


urtment of Agriculture 


of an emerald-colored beetle 


“Can they read the material?” asked Sam 
with surprise. 

“All of them are interested in the pictures 
and charts and many of them read parts of it. 
They all feel they are using real reference- 
type material. I showed them how the mate- 
rial is alphabetized. ‘They noticed how the 
books are given both a number and a letter, 
and that the numbers of the pages continue 
from book to book. In addition, they are hav- 
ing practice in isolating key words. When 
they raise a question, we discuss where we 
might look to find the answer. 

“Tm not suggesting that we purchase The 
World Book for third grade, but I am saving 
that the material is so carefully arranged that 
bright third graders will gain a great deal 
from it.” 

The class continued its study of insects for 
several weeks. They distinguished grasshop- 
pers from water boatmen; they settled the 
argument about butterflies and moths, mak- 
ing a chart showing the differences between 
them; and they learned to identify several 
kinds of beetles. Each day at least one new 
insect was added to their collection and care- 
fully labelled. 

In addition, they made a list of some of 
the harmful insects like the boll weevil, mos- 
quito, fly, and cornborer. ‘They saw, too, 
that other insects like the praying mantis, 
honeybee, and butterfly are very useful to 
man. 

Miss Baer showed the children pictures of 
a cocoon spun by the silkworm, and left the 
book on the library table open to the page 
diagram of how silk is made so that the chil- 
dren could study it. 

Finally it was time to brine the study of 
insects to a close. ‘The class wanted to invite 
the seventh grade to their program since they 
had helped Jimmy identify his beetle in the 
first place. They also invited their parents, 
so the program moved to the gym. The chil- 
dren displayed specimens and identified 
them. ‘They gave a play about the story of 
silk and told many interesting things they had 
learned about the habits of insects. 

Later, Mr. Slater, in talking to 
the parents, said, “It is obvious that 
the children have not only learned 
much about insects but also about 
collecting information and using it 
to solve a problem. 
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Lhe World Book Encyclopedia 
was a slow process because each class 
was reluctant to give up the books. It was 
not until late in February that the teachers 
met again to make their report. Sam Slater 
had been watching the experiments with 
great interest and he was not surprised when 
every teacher gave him an enthusiastic ac- 
count of the values of the encyclopedia in the 
children’s reference work. 

“In order to use it to its full advantage, we 
should each have a set of The World Book 
Enevelopedia in our room,” said ‘Tom, sum- 
ming up the opinions. 

Sam agreed readily. “But let's be as specific 
as possible for our report to Dr. Weidemever,” 
he added, “First let's talk about encvclopedias 
in general, Sam wrote, “Why We Should 
Have an Enevek pedia for Each Classroom,” 
on the blackboard. After some discussion, he 
listed these Ports: 


Enceyelopecias pro de excellent training 
for a problem-solvir situation 

2. Encyclopedias guarantee a comprehensive 
covering of ret rat ils 

Enevelopedias are the most economical 
purchase for reference library 

“Now.” said Sam, “there should be a sec- 


ond part to our report Why do we especially 
nad Wi rid Book ve lopedia?” 
“We have those reasons all ready,” said 
Mark. “We discussed them the other dav at 
lunch and I listed them on the back of an 
envelope. Here they are: 
“1. The World Book Enevelopedia is based 


nts s 
ju oO 


on extensive surveys ¢ 


it is well adapted to our curriculum 


ie The World Book makes a subje ct casy to 
understand because- the articles are simplified 
scientifically and the material within the article 
is graded to take care of different ability levels. 

“3. The World Book Encyclopedia is well 
arranged. The article headings are in bold type 
so. that they are easy to see. the article is divided 
by useful subheads and sideheads, and the pro- 
nunciation of difficult words is given so clearly 
that it encourages the learning of new words. 

“4, The World Book uses a single alphabet- 
ical arrangement that eliminates the need of an 
index and at the same time encourages the use 
ol cross references. 

“5. The World Book is attractively and lib- 
erally illustrated with modern, up-to-date pic- 
tures and interesting captions that motivate the 
children’s reading. 

“6. The maps in The World Book are new 
and accurate and many are in full color. ‘They 
are of several types— product, comparative 
area, location, and reliet and are placed with 
the text they illustrate 

“7. The World Book is self-teaching because, 
on major subjects, it provides an article, pic- 
tures, outline, review questions, and a list of 
related subjects.” 


“Since we made that list I thought of an- 
other reason,” commented Julia Brown, “I 
found that The World Book helped my pupils 
to write better reports. ‘They proceeded more 
logically in their thinking. After using The 
World Book they made better outlines and 
wrote with an improved sentence sense.” 

“LT liked using Vhe World Book with my 
eighth graders because its authenticity won 
their respect,” added Mark Aspenwall. “You 
know how skeptical junior-high youngsters 
are! The World Book not only uses distin- 
guished scholars as contributors, but it also 
presents controversial subjects without bias or 
prejudice.” 

“IT want to comment on the organization 
of material in World Book.” said Ted. “We 
have often discussed ways of meeting differ- 
ent levels of ability in our social-studies pro- 
gram. I particularly noted the comprehension 
levels of the material. Some articles are writ- 


ten on the level of understanding of children 


nd here is what they decided - 


in the fourth grade. Others are geared to the 
understanding of readers in higher grades. 
Some are organized and written so that they 
will meet reference needs of pupils at various 
grade levels. ‘The concepts, vocabulary, and 
sentence structure are easy and simple at the 
outset, but then gradually increase in diffi- 
culty as the article continues. 

“In such articles, the fourth grader would 
find his questions answered early in the dis- 
cussion, the junior-high-school youngster 
would find his reference needs met farther 
along, whereas your high-school pupil would 
find the broadest and most difficult concepts 
discussed in the latter part of the article. 

“This plan of organization solves the prob- 
lem of how to meet the reference needs of our 
above-average children. With such an ar- 
rangement the brighter child will keep on 
reading until he is satisfied that his questions 
have been answered.” 

“IT noted an improvement in class discus- 
sions, too,” said Frieda. ““Vhere was less tend- 
ency to argue just for the sake of arguing, and 
more presenting of facts to substantiate their 
point of view.” 

“There was a greater willingness to do re- 
search, too,” added Sarah. ““Vhe books were 
attractive and easy to read and the children 
enjoyed prepering reports to make the 
class.” 

“Well, Sam,” said Mark. “Does that give 
you what you need for your report to Dr. 
Weidemeyer?” 

“It certainly does,” replied Sam. “And Ive 
been doing some figuring, too. For example, 
The World Book Encyclopedia could be put 
into each classroom for less than $.70 per 
child. ‘The cost would be spread over at least 
five years.” 

“This has been a worth-while experiment, 
for us as well as for the children,” commented 
Mark. “I think we all have a better under- 
standing of the real place of The World Book 
Eneyclopedia in the classroom and how it 
can assist us, especially in our social-studies 


and science program.” 


YOU TOO CAN IMPROVE YOUR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRESS WITH THE WORLD BOOK 


Would You Like to Know More about inc, taucational 
this Modern Encyclopedia? 


Supervisors, principals, and superintendents are invited 
to order this study unit in quantity for their teachers. 
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THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU COMPLETE 
_ INFORMATION BY RETURN MAIL 


Gentlemen: 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


[] Please see that | receive full information about 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


1952 


1 [1 Please send me reprints of 
| MILL CREEK SCHOOL FINDS OUT FOR ITSELF. 
| Teacher School 
] Street Address City State 
Sponsored hy Field Enterprises, In 
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POSTERS 


Lucile Rosencrans 


Principal, Wintersteen School, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


EMERGENCY POSTERS are 
interesting and useful for chil- 
dren to make. These young 
artists drew simple bold let- 
ters with bright crayons, out- 
lining them in black. (Painted 
or crayoned letters are easier 
for children to make than cut- 
paper ones.) The posters 
shown here were illustrated 
with cut-paper figures. Some 
children will prefer to draw 
illustrations on their posters. 
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CREATING FREE DESIGNS 


Agatha Clarke took advantage of 
the February holidays to have a 


© A few children chose fin- 
ger paint, using wide stripes, 
finger strokes, and fingernail 
lines. 


e Other children made all- 
over patterns, repeating a 
design over and over. 


4 { oe 

= =. 


Some children worked out 


period deusted te free design. She 
| Wess ASA SAAN 
= 
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FOR FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS 


then let the children work out 


e Some children gave paper a wash of wa- 
ter color, crumpled and dried it, and then 
painted designs with tempera. 


e Painting on burlap squares with undiluted 
tempera paints (left) was fun. 


eChalk when applied to wet paper (below) 
produces an unusual effect. 
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says GERTRUDE LOFGREN 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Publie School, 
Perrydale, Oregon 


CREATER understanding of world situations 
is essential today. Actually making their own 
world globes will help elementary-school children 


to achieve this greater understanding. 


"MAKE YOUR OWN GLOBES!” 


a rubber band. 


paste. 


2 cups water. 


You'll Need These Things-- 


3 or 4 sheets of newspaper, a sheet of colored news- 
paper comics, and several paper ‘towels, each torn 
into strips |” wide. 

A 20” piece of string, a round five-cent balloon, and 


A small bow! of water and a cuptul of flour-and-water 


A paper cup and a paper plate. 

Blue paint and varnish. 

A map of the continents showing zone lines, for easy 
cutting and placing. 

A hardening mixture of 4 cups salt, 3 cups flour, and 


2 cardboard or leather disks measuring 2':” in diam- 
eter, a piece of old felt, a wire coat hanger, and 


some transparent tape. 


Inflate the balloon until the 
string just goes around it and wind 
the stem with a rubber band. 
Dampen some of the newspaper 
strips with water and put one layer 
on the balloon. Then dip strips of 
newspaper into the paste. Cover 
balloon with two or three layers, 
leaving stem free. Cover the globe 
with a layer of comics and then an- 
other layer or two of ordinary 
newspaper. The paper-towel strips 
are the final layer. 

Set the globe in a paper cup to 
dry, with the stem end down, so 
excess water will drain off. Allow 
several days to dry. 

Now remove the rubber band, 
and pull out balloon, holding the 


stem so that the escaping air will not draw it inside. Paint the 
entire globe surface blue. Add drawings of the continents. 
The hole at the bottom can represent the South Pole. Measure 
with a 10” string from the South Pole several ways to locate 
the North Pole, and make a small hole. Next mark the equa- 
tor, using a 5” string; measure 1% ” from the equator to mark 
the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and 1%” from the North 
and South Poles to mark the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. 
Apply the salt-flour-water mixture to the continents. Show 
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some rivers, lakes, islands, and 
mountains. 

Now add the base. Straighten 
a wire coat hanger. Leaving 12” 
to 14” siraight, bend the remain- 
der to form a base. Place the base 
on a paper plate, and pour and 
shape the salt-flour-water mixture 
around it. When dry, slip a disk on 
the wire. Then put on the globe 
and add the other disk on top. 
Bend the top of the wire, and add 
tape beneath the bottom disk to 
hold the globe in place and still 
permit it to turn. 

Bend the wire to the proper an- 
gle. Glue the felt to the base bot- 
tom and varnish both the globe 
and the base. 
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A Lock into LINCOLN’S LOG CABIN 


Al Primary Project for Gelruary by LEOTA GOODWIN 


Teacher of Art and Primary Grades, Publie Schools, 
East Moline, Hlinois 


F/RST WE DRAW THE OUTSIDE OF THE CABIN 


THEN WE WRITE A STORY 


braham Lincoln lived in a log 
cabin, He helped his mother by 
chopping wood. At night he sat 
by the fire. He read books. When 
Abraham Lincoln grew up he became 
president of our country. February I2 
is the date of his birthday. 


W. color the cabin and cut it out carefully. 

We cut a hole for the window and fasten a piece of 
wax paper on the back. 

We cut up the side and across the top of the door so 
that it will open. 


W. trace around our cabin on a piece of drawing 
paper to get the shape, and cut it out. 

We draw and color the fireplace and furniture, using 
only our crayons and not our pencils. 

If we want to, we can make the rug separately and 
paste it on. 


W. trace our cabin again, this time on a piece of 
writing paper. 

We cut it out carefully. 

We write a story about Abraham Lincoln. 


NOW WE MAKE A BOOK TO TAKE HOME 


W. fasten the pages of our booklet together. 
We take our book home to show to Mother. 

She is surprised to see inside the cabin. 

We read her our story. 
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x 3 Favors and Greetings 


A PARTY FAVOR made from red paper, a spool, 

and a small candle is easy to assemble. Have each 

child bring a spool from home. The spool is glued 

to the center of a large heart. Three small hearts 

are cut out with sides touching and a tab at one 
; end (see below). Paste the tab to the heart at the 
7 opposite end and slip these hearts over the spool. 
A name is written on the large heart and a candle 
placed in the hole of the spool. 

ISABELLE ANTHONY 


A VALENTINE DOLL is fun to make for a school 
| party. Cut a half circle from red construction paper 
and pin or staple it together to make a cone. In- 
. sert a red heart-shaped lollipop through the middle 
4 of a lace-paper doily. Put the lollipop stick in the 


small hole at the top of the cone. Take a tuck in 
the doily so that it fits the cone, and fasten with 
tape. Cut a small piece from another doily and 
tape it on the back of the sucker to make a hat. 


OPAL HOAGLAND 
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& 
for Valentine Day © 


A FLOWER VALENTINE would be a welcome gift for 
Mother. To make it, four red hearts all the same size, two 
smaller green ones the same size, and a long strip of green 
for the stem are needed. The word ''I"' is printed on one red 
heart, "love" on the second, and “you” on the third. The 
four red hearts and the stem are then fastened together 
with a brass fastener and the two green hearts added to the 


ANOTHER VALENTINE FAVOR is 
this pot of artificial flowers. A 
small plant jar is painted with 
enamel and filled with earth or 
sand. Double leaves are made on 
a fold of green paper with the bot- 
tom of the leaves on the fold. Aft- 
er they are cut out, a tiny hole is 
made on the fold. From bright 
paper, flowers of any size, shape, 
or color are cut. A hole is made in 
the center of a blossom, which is 
slipped over one end of a pipe 
cleaner. The end is then bent over 
to make the flower center. The 
other end of the cleaner is put 
through the hole in a leaf and the 
cleaner end stuck into the earth. 
ARLENE M. MILLER 


A LAPEL ORNAMENT is a gay valentine gift. Three hearts 
are cut from red felt—a tiny one and two larger ones. 
Darning cotton is used to stitch around each one. A tiny 
safety pin is sewed to the back of the smaller heart. Using 
more of the darning cotton, a single crochet chain is made. 
Each end of the chain is sewed to one of the large hearts, 
and the middle of the chain is sewed to the back of the 
smaller heart. KATHERINE DISSINGER 
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Begin by placing a wad 
of newspaper about the 
size of a small apple in 
the bottom of a 12” pa- 
per bag, and draw the 
bag tightly around it for 
the head. Tie with string 
for the neck. 


Cut the creases at sides 
of bag to within an inch 
Make two 
wads of newspaper about 
1” x 5”. Wrap each wad 
with one side of the bag, 
and with string. 
This forms the two arms. 


of the string. 


wind 


Helen Wolfe 


Insert another wad of 
newspaper, 
the one used for the head, 
in the middle of the bag, 
and tie it tightly to make 
a waistline. This stuffed 
center portion forms the 


body. 


smaller than 


To make legs, keep the 
two remaining layers of 
bag together. Cut them 
in half up to 1'2” from 
the waist. Pad them with 
wads; bind with string. 
The legs should measure 
5'2” from crotch. 


Cut flesh-colored crepe 
paper 4” x 4”. Draw it 
down over head. Tie at 
neck. Keep front smooth 
for face. Cut 1” strips of 
same paper; cover body. 
Add features, hair, and 
clothes, as desired. 


PAPER-BAG DOLLS are fun for 
anybody to make, to give away, 
or to play with. One class made 
enough dolls to send one to each 
child in a children's hospital for a 
valentine present. 

Costume dolls like George and 
Martha, a cowboy, or a clown, will 
fascinate boys as well as girls. 
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“Geachers’ 


(lub 


ARTICLES for this department should not 
We prefer them typed, 
double-spaced, each on a separate 842” x 11” 
Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample. 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


exceed 300 words. 
sheet. 


Address: 
THE INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


A VOWEL GAME 
Mabel Aspden 


GESTURE game to help in 


vowels has 


A understanding 
proved helpful and attractive to 
the children and has furnished a 
lot of fun besides. 

While saying a, ¢, i, 0, u, ges- 
ture with the right arm and fist 
as the cheerleaders do. Include 
“sometimes y becomes e or 7” in 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned, but if an item is not heard from in 
six months it may be considered rejected. 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article used and an additional dollar 
for a photograph or a drawing. 


Keep your contributions coming! 


this 
short sounds, 
mouth for a as in at, cup hand 
over car for e as in pet, point to 
head to denote height of tone for 
i as in it, circle mouth with index 
finger and thumb for o as in pot, 
thump chest for u as in up. 

Here is the complete yell: 

a, e, i, o, u, (long sounds 

sometimes y becomes or 

a, e; i, o, u! (short sounds) 


gesture. While saying the 


cup hand over 


OUR VALENTINE POST OFFICE 


Julia Ludman 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Washington School, Hempstead, New York 


NNUALLY in the Washington 
A School, Hempstead, New 
York, a central valentine post of- 
fice is erected so that the pupils in 
all the grades may send valentines 
to one another and to their teach- 
ers. The eighth-graders have the 
privilege of decorating the post 
office, acting as postal clerks, and 
distributing the valentines. In- 
dividuals which 
are considered by members of the 
faculty. 
selected, a committee 
the post office. A week before St. 
Valentine's Day it is opened. 

Any pupil may mail a valen- 
tine to the 
Eighth-graders receive and _ sort 
the mail at the office, and are also 
appointed as postmen. 


submit designs 


After a design has been 


decorates 


anvone in school. 


‘Those who are acting as post- 
men design hats and aprons for 
their uniforms, and construct red 
On Valen- 


tine Day, gaily dressed postmen 


and white mailbags. 


are hailed with joy in every class- 
room, where the pupils and teach- 
ers have prepared individual con- 
tainers to receive their mail. 
From this project, the eighth- 
grade pupils experience some of 
the with 
maintaining a_ real office. 
The boys and girls learn what a 
difficult task it is to decipher il- 
legibie writing, and they become 


problems connected 


pe St 


more censcious of the importance 
This activi- 
ty is just one more way of helping 
boys and girls to become better 
American citizens. 


of correct addresses. 


OUR OWN GAME BOOK 


Cleo Warstler 


HILDREN like to originate and 
C organize group games. In 
this activity the teacher discovers 
leadership ability, and as the re- 
sponsibility is passed about, the 
shy pupils come forth with games 
and the ability to teach them. 

Development of the ability to 
organize their thoughts and put 
them in written form is a further 
step, as the children write instruc- 
tions for games, materials to use, 
and diagrams. Committee work 
is then needed to bring the writ- 
ten pages together in “book 
form.” Finally the volume may 
be shared with other groups that 
would like new games. 


SENTENCE DRILL 


Claire Hoffman 


nis device is helpful in lan- 
T guage in teaching the four 
kinds of sentences. The children 
are each provided with four small 
Each card is of a different 
color and represents one kind of 
sentence. The teacher reads, for 
example, an interrogative sen- 
tence, and the pupils hold up the 
colored card designated for the 
interrogative sentence. (It is im- 
portant that the cards be raised 
simultaneously, so some kind of 
signal should be arranged.) The 
teacher can then tell at a glance 
who is weak in this part of lan- 
guage and provide further help. 


cards. 


SPECIMEN CASES 
Roger M. Woodbury 


R the school science corner 
|e the home hobby collection, 
the transparent plastic boxes used 
to package perfume, jewelry, and 
so on, make excellent display 
cases for specimens. ‘To use, sim- 
ply fill the box with cotton and lay 
the specimen evenly in the cen- 
ter with its label below. Put the 
transparent cover over the box 
and your specimen is neatly dis- 
played and kept free from dust. 


(‘lub Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. 
Reply to any of the notices given here by mailing your answers di- 


rectly to the teacher whose address is given. 


Or send us a notice 


of your own, mentioning some point of interest in your lo ality. 
All letters received during the six weeks following publication of 


your notice should be answered. 


Items should give complete ad- 


dresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. Send them early, 


addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Tut Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


We are unable to supply names of individual pen pals. 


Georgia.—My eighth-grade _ pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
souvenirs, and ideas with pupils and 
teachers of the same grade in New 
York, Washington, and Missouri. Ad- 
Miss Mary L. Battle, Hubbard 
Training School, Forsyth, Georgia. 


dress: 


Jowa.—My pupils in the fifth grade 
and I wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers of the same grade. What 
Cheer is noted for its clay factory. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Anita S, Seitsinger, 
What Cheer, Iowa. 


New Mexico.—My fifth-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters 
and school materials with other fifth- 
grade pupils and teachers. Our prin- 
cipal crops are cotton, alfalia, pecans, 
and vegetables. Address all mail to: 
Miss Mary B. Parker, Municipal 
School, Box 65, Hatch, New Mexico. 


New York.—Our fourth-grade class 
of forty pupils would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, nature 
specimens, and souvenirs with class- 
es anywhere in the United States or in 
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foreign countries. We live on Long 
Island near New York City. Address: 
Miss Anne Martin, Covert Avenue 
School, Elmont, New York. 


Quebec.—My third-grade pupils are 
interested in exchanging letters, pic- 
tures, and local information with pu- 
pils of the same grade in both rural 
and urban schools in the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada, Our school is 
uniquely situated on the very bank of 
the St. Lawrence River, near Montreal 
Harbour and the famous Lachine Rap- 
ids, and across the river from Caugh- 
nawaga, an Indian reservation. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Rose Baburek, 
LaSalle Road School, 4300 LaSalle 
Road, Verdun, Quebec, Canada, 


Wisconsin.—My sixth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with 
other sixth-grade pupils in the United 
States, Canada, and our possessions. 
\ large cheese company, and a stove 
manufacturing plant which covers 
over eight acres, are found in our city 
of 12,000. Address: Mr. Gilbert L. 
Anderson, Principal, Wilson School, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
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Lake Louise in the 


V/s of Hirst : Pri se 
7 Canadian Rockies— 
1951 Instructor Trace Contest dp 


hackdrop of glaciers.” 


An English Teacher 


“Discovers” America 


black canopy of night As the plane circled 
lower and lower wondered what le SSORS I ? 
New World. I SPrances Netley 


would learn from the won- 
dered whether would revret leaving my 
f home in Eneland for two vears, in order te Before leaving England, Miss Heler taught in Park Street Schools, Wellingborough, North 
wa and Trhere especially to come to a closer 
understanding of the American people. 
Vfter the landing came a long overland trip 
to the home of a relative in] Winnipeg, the By saving all T could, I was able to plan for slow-moving rivers, swamps and deserts, each 


capital of Manitoba, where [Twas hospitably an extensive trip during the summer vacation. in an abundance that my mind is not yet 


entertained until T found a teaching post It was to take me from central Canada east- capable of grasping. 


Within a short time To was established in a ward to the Atlantic coast in the States, across It still amazes me that [T can travel all day 
school at St. Boniface. across the Red River the continent to the Pacific, northward) and vet be in the same state. I can go to } Ee 
: from Winnipeg through California, Oregon, and Washington sleep on the bus and wake up to find what : 
to Victoria and Vancouver in British Co- seems to be exactly the same field we were j 
lumbia, and back to Winnipeg by) way passing several hours before. remember so 
of the Canadian Rockies well travelling across Kansas and being told 


1 had not been travelling long before Tit was catthe country. Back home the steers 
realised that what I had taken for bragging have a nice cosy litthe meadow for their sum- 
was the truth. Back home we laugh at those — mer residence and a good thick hedge to keep 
American tourists who, no matter what is them home. When I saw just how much land 


shown them, will sav: “Its sure cute, but these steers had in which to roam, I under- 
back home we have the same, only [ guess it stood for the first time why a cowbov has a 
must be ten times bigger.” We fail to realise tough job. 

that this is true, for though our English coun- Although I was truly awed by all these 


trvside is beautiful, it is the beauty of an ex- vast stretches of land. I was prepared to be 


quisite miniature when compared with the 
Photesraphs on these pages are from Manitoba Ge 
size and magnificent variety of vour Publicity Bureau, New Mexico State Tourist Hurean 
Lines, New York State Department of Commerce, Denver 
You have mountains plains, grasslands and Visitors Bureau, Kansas Industrial Devetopment 
Senta # Kus st. Lewis of ‘ 
ind) woodlands, swift-flowing streams and tne. Rockefeller Center, tn 


shall always remember the thrill of touching the 
L bus i, ~ caters of Niagara belore thes leapt over the cliff” 
Left: In Winnipes where 
the author “was hespi- 
% tubly entertained” Be- 


low: New Mexico's Ship- 
rock “walls stood stark 
in the desert” 
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disappointed by your famous natural won- 
ders— Niagara Falls, the Grand Canyon, and 
the Canadian Rockies. Again I was surprised. 
No picture can portray their atmosphere of 
eternity, no words are capable of describing 
their majesty and breath-taking beauty. I shall 
always remember the thrill of touching the 
waters of Niagara before they leapt over the 
cliff as a tremendous cataract . . . gazing 
far below at the Colorado, writhing snakelike 
through purple-shot canyon walls . . stand- 
ing on the shore of Lake Louise, amid vivid 
orange poppies, and looking. across clear wa- 
ters to a backdrop of dazzling glaciers. 

But of all the places I visited, the desert 
lands of New Mexico and Arizona fascinated 
me most. Here were the Indians of the South- 
west, living a life I had never associated with 
the States. Here was a land which hypno- 
tised me with its strangeness. Here was 
warmth, colour, laughter, and song in the 
midst of extreme poverty. Here exotic beauty 
flowered in the wilderness. Great rock walls, 
carved fantastically by the hand of ‘Time, 
stood stark in the desert like ships at sea. 

What secrets this vast silent expanse could 
tell us how its mighty forests crvystalised to 
stone, how its rushing waters dried up and are 
no more, what potent forces distorted the 
earth’s crust till it looked like bubbles in a 
witches’ cauldron. Mute and still, the sun 
paling before the brilliance of its colouring, 
the desert remains beautiful in its ugliness. 

Its people, too, are skilled in the creation 
of beauty. ‘Their fingers mold silver and tur- 
quoise, fashion baskets and pottery, and 
weave vivid rugs in intricate patterns and 
forms. Like the desert which blooms with 
flowers at the touch of rain, so these peopl 
create beauty and happiness from hardship 
My first meeting with Indians, indeed, has 
taught me that life is never too hard for 
beauty to flourish. (Continued on page 80) 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
next month will an- 
nounce its TRAVEL 
CONTEST for 1952. 


* Honorable Mention * 
awards in the 1951 
Contest — page 71; 


“Your Next Trip” — 
page 92 


understood for the first time why a cowboy has a tough job.” 


Varajo women of New Mexico—-in front of a hogan—card wool, spin 
yarn, and weave an original rug... “create beauty from hardship.” 


Above: Denver—“wide streets spacious 
planning.” Right: The Grand Canyon—“far 
below . .. the Colorado, writhing snakelike.” 


Above: St. Louis “for courtesy and friendliness.” 
Left: An Indian of New Mexico decorating pottery. 


In San Francisco, the Mission 
Dolores, “in the center of a 


ME thickly populated area, stands 


peacefully apart, beckoning.” 


Aansas cattle ranch saw how much land... 


Lights of New York, 
“like a myriad spark- 
ling gems.” 
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DAY 


For Teachers of Younger Children 


1. As you talk about George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln this month, make both of these 
famous men seem more human by discussing their 
childhood with the class. To give your group 
some idea of the home s, Customs, methods of 
transportation, and the clothing worn during th: 
pe riods when these historical heures live d, borrow 
some books with good illustrations from the li- 
brary or from other grades in the school 


4. While your groups are doing or il reading, try 
to make some inconspicuous notes which will 
serve to remind you later on about the weaknesses 
of individual children. Then give special help to 
correct their difficulty. Don’t depend on your 
memory for this; there are too many other things 
on your mind as you carry on the school program 
At times you may discover a general weakness in 
SOTTie phase ol phonics, for example Then the 
entire group will benefit from some additional 


practice in this area. 


5. Give your class a chance to illustrate their 
seasonal poems, songs, and stories occasionally 
during an art or independent work period. Be 
sure to make use of the completed pictures. Com- 
bine them for a seasonal display on a_ bulletin 
board, and later on, make them into a picture 
book for the library tabk 


der each picture will add some reading value. 


Captions printed un- 


6. Motivation throuch discussion is always nec- 


‘ ry if you are t t the best possible results 
from the children when they express themselves 
ereativel Before the art materials are distribu- 


ted, talk about the subject which is to be por- 


traved Get your pupils to volunteer their 
individual ideas as to what they “see” as they 
listen to the words of the song, story, or poem 
to | ibeestrates Review the standards toward 
which you a n your art work—make the draw- 
ine laree enough to fill the paper, be sure that 


the picture tells a story, plan to have both dark 


and light areas, ar d so on. 


tivities, collect all the 
scrap material possible from local stores Ask 


your building 


the hardware merchants for wood from laree 


crates, heavy wrapping paper, and scraps of h- 
noleum Independent grocers may have small 
cheescboxes, appl boxes, orange crates, and 
cardboard cartons, The owner of the dry-goods 
store may be willing to donate tiny remnants of 
cloth and scraps of ribbon now and 


All requests for 
material should be made by the 


then for your use 


teacher or a special committee 


from the class 


8. If there are boys in your third 
grade who are Cub Scouts, be sure 


to make sor coenition of Amert- 
can Boy Scout Week Pr rhaps the 
Scouts from an upper grade can be 
invited in to tell your eroup about 
some of the nteresting activities 


carried on by their troops 


Il. Amone the Lincoln anecdotes 
you will find several which can be 
used as the subjects for art lessons. 
The stories of Mr. Lincoln's kind- 


ness in tak the little girl's trunk 


to the depot, and saving the pix 
from the mud, are two possibilities 
which should appeal Use laree 


paper w th paint, crayons, of col- 


ored chalk for this work 
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13. Borrow as many of these books as you can 
from your public library and use them with your 
pupils. They will enjoy listening to the stories 
which describe the adventures of Negro children 
who are their own age The pictures and the 
text will help to build new concepts and increased 
Jerome Anthony by Eva 
Knox Evans with first- and second-graders. The 
third-graders will enjoy Bright April by Mar- 
guerite De Angeli, and Melindy’s Medal by 
Georgene Faulkner and John Becker. Other 
books which would suit the purpose include My 
Dog Rinty by Ellen Tarry and Marie Hall Ets, 
Bayou Boy by Eleanor Frances Lattimore, and 
Jamaica Johnny by Berta and Elmer Hader. 


understanding. Use 


14. Children who are accustomed to “mailing” 
their valentines in a large decorated box at school 
often enjoy making individual holders on which 
their names are printed. Paper bags or small 
cereal boxes make good bases to be covered and 
decorated according to the individual's own ideas. 
When completed, the holders can be thumb- 
tacked to a bulletin board where they are easily 
accessible during the mailing period. As these 
boxes are opened, the number of valentines re- 
ceived by each child is much less noticeable than 
when the names are called aloud as they are dis- 
tributed from a class box. 


15. Make a brief study this month of the birds 
that spend the winter in your locality. Help the 
children learn to recognize and name them. Find 
out what foods the birds eat when the ground is 
not covered with snow and learn what will at- 
tract them to a feeding station. If you have a 
tree on the school grounds that you can see from 
your windows, tic some suet to a lower branch 
and see if any bird visitors discover it. 

18. If you are in a school which is visited fre- 
quently by delegations of teachers from adjoin- 
ing towns or by groups of student teachers, it is 
very important for you to develop among your 
pupils a feeling of pride in their school and a 
desire to improve their own accomplishments 
Explain why the visitors come—the new ideas 
they hope to acquire, the standards and attitudes 
which they will observe, and the comparisons in 


etiquette co-operation, and attainment which 


they will make. 
how big a part they have in making the visit 
worth while for your guests, 


Then help your group to se¢ 


Suggestions by Exsma Hackett 


19. Your observance of World Brotherhood 
Week will, of course, have to be very simple in 
the lower grades, but it should not be neglected. 
Emphasize, not only this weck but every week, 
the many ways in which children all over the 
world are alike. In the Junior Red Cross Maga- 
zine there are pictures and stories which you 
should find especially helpful at this time. 


20. Provide every possible opportunity for your 
pupils to make individual choices—the library 
book to be read, the activity to be carried on 
during the work period, the character to be por- 
trayed during a dramatization, the groups with 
which one will work during various activities, and 
so on. Learning to make a choice and abide by 
it is an important phase of growing up. 


21. Plan a wide variety of activities related to 
the vocabulary in the reading textbook for the 
children to do in their independent work periods. 
They can be taught to classify words that tell 
size, color, shape; words naming food, animals, 
people; and so on. They can also learn to al- 
phabetize, to find words that have more than 
one meaning, and to list compound words. Use 
part of your reading or phonic period to discuss 
the words found and listed by the class. At this 
time, crroncous ideas can be corrected and new 
concepts and word meanings built up. 


25. As a part of their number experience, give 
your children a chance to measure and see the 
relationship of a cup to a pint and a pint to a 
quart. Use milk bottles and a standard measur- 
ing cup. Provide empty cardboard c¢g cartons in 
which the children can place small objects to 
develop the concept of dozen and half dozen. 


26. Make a practice of reading aloud to your 
class as often as possible. Children in the first 
three grades enjoy listening together and chuck- 
ling over the adventures so like their own de- 
scribed in the “Betsy Books” and “Eddie Books” 
by Carolyn Haywood. B Is for Betsy, Two and 
Two Are Four, Betsy’s Little Star, and Here's 
a Penny will appeal to first- and many second- 
vraders. Back to School with Betsy and Little 
Eddie are suitable for second- and third-graders. 


27. Many children enjoy doing detailed work 

with art materials while others find it extremely 

tedious and even frustrating. With this fact in 
mind, lead your children to select 
the type of art activity which is 
best suited to the individual. 


28. Helping parents to have a safe 
home can be made the subject for 
an interesting safety lesson. Pick- 
ing up toys and putting them away, 
keeping out of the way when par- 
ents are working, and looking after 
younger members of the family are 
among the suggestions which the 
children will probably give. Simple 
posters can be made by the class to 
correlate with the oral discussion. 


29. Children will enjoy some sci- 
ence activities relating to icicles if 
they can be seen from your class- 
room or playground. Try to dis- 
cover why they grow downward, 
why they are pointed, the kind of 
weather which makes them form, 
and why they fall. Warn of the 
danger related to falling icicles. 
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FOR FEBRUARY 


For Teachers of Older Children : 
to Help You in Classroom 


1. Is the class magazine or newspaper from 
which your children gain their knowledge of cur- 
rent events suited to their reading level? After 
the group have finished with their own material, 
plan to exchange it with the grade above and 
the grade below your own. This will provide 
slow learners and gifted children in each class 
with additional reading matter. There is a time- 
liness to this phase of reading which no textbook 
is able to provide, hence its importance 


4. A discussion of budgeting will be of value to 
your older pupils. It can be carried on as a part 
of your consumer-education activities during the 
period devoted to arithmetic. After the idea is 
introduced to the class, the five steps involved 
should be understood by the group. 

a. Estimate your income. (Allowance 

b. Estimate your expenses. 

c. Evaluate and adjust your expenses and your 
income. 

d. Keep a daily list of expenses. 

e. Revise and adjust the budget after studying 
the record of your expenditures in order to im- 
prove the plan. 


5. Perhaps your class would enjoy a unit on 
clothing and the clothing industry this month. 
The children might be interested in preparing a 
display showing samples of the many types of 
cloth in use today. An excursion to a near-by 
factory where thread, yarn, or cloth is manufac- 
tured would be of value. The free material of- 
fered through Tue Instructor Coupon Service 
by The National Cotton Council and American 
Viscose Corporation (rayon) will be worth. se- 
curing. The museum nearest you may have an 
exhibit relating to cotton, wool, rayon, silk, or 
nylon which can be borrowed for a limited time 


6. Many science activities can be related to a 
unit on clothing. Experiments suitable for the 
classroom involving the use of simple bleaches 
and dyes, and the removal of stains from various 
types of cloth, would be interesting and practical 
Correlated language might include floor talks and 
reports given after the children have looked up 
reference material describing the making of nylon 
and rayon, or the raising of silkworms, for ex- 
ample. 


7. The United States Weather Service was es- 
tablished in February, 1870. Using this anniver- 
sary as a point of departure, in- 

terest the class in performing a 

few science experiments that are 

related to weather conditions. In 

addition to the experiments, record 

the outside temperature daily at 

the beginning and end of the 

school day. Find the average morn- 

ing and afternoon temperatures for 

the week from this record. Post 

and learn to read the weather map 

from a local daily paper. From a 

barometer, learn to know the kind 

of weather that high and low pres- 

sure foretell. Check your nearest 

weather station’s report for ac- 

curacy during a week. 


8. Help your boys to plan some- 
thing special in observance of 
American Boy Scout Week. Some 
type of demonstration like knot ty- 
ing or a special skill mastered by an 
individual for a merit badge would 
interest the rest of the class. Draw- 


ings of Scout activities would make a worth-while 
display for the bulletin board this week. The 
boys might like to give brief reports on the ways 
in which Scouts help with various community 
affairs. 


11. For your observance of Lihcoln’s Birthday 
in the classroom, try to secure some kind of visual 
material. Films, slidefilms, slides, or flat pictures 
which can be used in the opaque projector, if 
you have one, will serve the purpose. Children 
appear to be growing increasingly eye-minded in 
these days of television so that information pre- 
sented through the use of visual aids is apt to 
make a more lasting impression on them. 


13. Some of the books mentioned here may be 
useful in helping you plan with your group for 
Negro History Week. Look for them at your 
public library. For older girls and boys, North 
Star Shining, A Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Negro, by Hildegarde Hoyt Swift, will be of 
value. The text mentions many famous Negroes 
who have achieved education and fame. Raymond 
Lufkin’s Story of the Negro will also be helpful. 
Amos Fortune, ree Man, the prize book by 
Elizabeth Yates, is excellent for free-time read- 
ing by the children. 


14. Will your class have a chance to decide how 
their valentine celebration will be carried on this 
year? Will you join in their plans wholeheartedly 
and add your own enthusiasm to theirs? At such 
tumes, teachers have a fine opportunity to get 
closer to their boys and girls than they possibly 
can during the more formal routine of a regular 


school day. 


15. Don’t forget to make some mention of the 
Bill of Rights this weck. Help your group to un- 
derstand what these ten articles meant to the 
people of our country at the time they were writ- 
ten. Guide the class in discussing how the Bill 
of Rights safeguards our freedoms today. 


18. Avoid making snap judgements as to the 
causes of your children’s behavior. Take time and 
analyze each situation, Then try to discover what 
emotions and motives make each individual act 
as he docs. Deal with the underlying basic causes, 
and help each child to understand himself better 
and to improve in his relationships with the 
other children. 
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19. There are many sources from which you can 
obtain materials that will help you in planning 
worth-while activities for Brotherhood Week. 
Watch for the Personal Growth Leaflets adver- 
tised in your NEA Journal. Inquire about ma- 
terial on human relations at the Institute for 
American Democfacy, 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. Write the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
and see whether they can supply you with a copy 
of the booklet named How Do You Talk About 
People? by Irving J. Lee, which costs only $.25 
for an individual copy. 


20. The time used to prepare your class for the 
radio and television programs to be presented in 
the classroom is a valuable phase of teaching. 
The listening habits and the attention of your 
children will improve in proportion to their un- 
derstanding of the subject matter to which they 
are exposed. A few interesting facts about a 
musical composer and his compositions will give 
the class a background for listening to music 
which is not familiar. 


21. A comparison of our methods of communica- 
tion today with those in George Washington's 
time would be an interesting subject for explor- 
ation by your class. If the research is followed 
by brief illustrated talks, the arts, language, and 
social studies can be correlated nicely as you ob- 
serve the birthday of George Washington, 


25. When there seems to be a need for such pu- 
pil participation, guide your class in making a 
set of safety rules to be followed in the school 
bus. The rules can be demonstrated in the bus 
and an explanation given as to why cach one is 
necessary. 


26. If your school does not own sufficient ma- 
terial for use in simple science experiments, a 
“Science Kit” would make a fine addition to 
your equipment. The “Kit” contains over seven- 
ty pieces of simple laboratory apparatus. A teach- 
er’s manual accompanics it. Write “Science Kit,” 
Box 69, Tonawanda, New York, for details. 


27. The boys and girls in your class who enjoy 
Robert Lawson's writing and illustrating should 
not miss McWhinney’s Jaunt. By now the book 
has probably been added to the children’s sec- 
tion of your public library. As you look over 

new juvenile publications, keep a 

list of those you would like to own. 


28. A committee from your class 
will be interested in looking over 
the book reviews in the children’s 
magazines at the public library 
each month. Then they can report 
briefly on the newest books (suit- 
able for their grade level) which 
are being published. In the mag- 
azine, Elementary English, there 
are many book reviews about which 
you can tell the class. 


29. Do you make use of old auto- 
mobile tires for physical-education 
activities, as many teachers are do- 
ing? They will make an interesting 
addition to your regular equipment 
for outdoor play in the spring. The 
tires are especially good for relays 
of various kinds. Children can roll 
them or crawl through them as 
they are held upright. 
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OUNSELOR SERVICE 


lp in any phase of your teaching, 
ending specifi 
erned, in care of Tue INsTRUCTOR, 


questions to 


cArt and SHandwork 


Jessie 


Art. I 


Instructor in 


abor atery ™ hool, 


Lniversity of Chicage 


Do vou ree ommend that modeling clay 
for school use should be ordered in 


pouder form? 


No, order it in moist conditior 
in 100-Ib., or halt-ton 
lots When it irives, store tu 


covered cars 
Children can 


cans with 


keep them portior 
in cotter tirtiaht lids for 


weeks and months 


Please tell me how to make finger 
paint, Our pupils like to have 
variety of colors 
Pre prare hous he Id Stare h i ord 


ing to the directions on the bos 


but double the amount of starch to 


be used with a given amount o 
water so that the result will be of 
puddinglike consistency 

To about ol quart ot starch 
rrinture idd two or thre tab 
spoontuls of tempera oo past 
paint or powder paint i 

Since the starch mixture poil 
easily, add a few drops of oil « 
loves as a preservative This fin 


wer paint will last at 
veeks in covered jars 


Where and uhat should I display te 
help my fourth-eraders learn to appre 
ctate art masterpieces” 


Place on a section of the bulletin 
board some color reproductions of 
iintines, with 
vhich might sav 
Painted in 

Sore 


rood picture frame with screws on 


an appropriate sign 
something — like 
America 


teachers like to have a 


the back in the hall near thei 
rooms and change the pictures 
from tyme to. tine “This costs 
money,” vou may Say Lhe an- 
wer Ye educating children 
costs money money for books to 
ead, for science equipment, and 
pieture Phese it pie- 


tures, however an last for vears, 
collection mav be added to 
ind fifth-grade: 
with 
shadows in 
children 
vou like these 
Some 
| don't Others 
The shadows the 
rettv: T like that blue 


paintings 

nad blue 
d 

Why do 


much?” 


sont 


said 
know.” said: 


snow at 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. 


Supervisor of Elementary 
Wishaw aka 


Where can 1 get authentic information 


to support the statement that all races 
have the same kind of blood’ 


Seeure a copy of Sense and Nor 
ense about Ra by Ethel | \l 
The hooklet is published 
by Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Av 
New York 10. Price, $.25 


pentels 


intercultural under 


Please 


expect to teach 
standing this vear reler me to 


helplul sources 


Ihe following four bulletins will 
provide you ‘ mat helptul 
teaching ris 

A Better Curriculum Bul 
letin Series, Ne 

Board of Edu the City 
of New Yor! 

\/ re / pared 
by the Cor the Detens 
of gh Education 

National Edu Asso tion 
1201 Sixteenth St NW \W ish 


ington 6, 1) ¢ S15 


One Word Children’s B 
Arts in Childhood,” Bullet aT 
Fisk Universit Nashy 


Penn.: $.30), 


| THE INSTRUCTOR, 


dueation, Publie Sehools, 
World Understanding Begins 
Children, Bulletin 1949, No 
Supermtendent of Documents 
LS. Govermunent Printing Office 
Washington 25, 8.15 


Vs children like to dramatize histori 
cal events, Should we take time from a 
crowded schedule for this activity? 


Yes. indeed! Creative dramatiza- 
tien one of the best means for 
nakinge learning vivid and mean- 
nglul to children. By integrating 
the project with language arts, you 
vill be able to find time for the 
hildren to their drama- 


prepare 


tization They may use some ol 
their reading periods to search 
through reference material for 
ceeded information Thus they 
vill learn the clementary steps in 


esearch, Committee work will be 
quired to plan the dramatization 

Language periods may be used for 

Finally 

dramatization will be 
inguage experience, for it will pro- 
de the children with a genuine 
urpose for spe aking clearly 


this activity ceiving the 


an excellent 


February 1952 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N 
appea in that counselor's column, 


ceive 


Y. A reply will 
or you will re- 


one by mail if you enclose a stampe d envelope. 


eMeaningful cArithmetic 


Foster E. 


Professor of Mathematics, New 
Jersey City, 


Is there any place where 1 can purchase 
lesson plans to use in the teaching of 
arithmetic? 


I be heve I receive 
of this kind in a vear than for any 
other kind of service As tar as I 
know, there is no place which pub- 
lishes lesson plans for sale in the 
field of arithmetic On the other 
if there were such a place, | 
would strongly that a 
service of this kind should not be 
Each teacher must make het 
own plans if they are to be useful 

I should like to offer the 
ing sugeestions mia 
plan First. decide definitely 
is the one thing vou want the pu 
pil to get from the lesson Second 
decide upon the kind of materials 
It may be manipula- 


more reque Sts 


hand 
recommend 


un d 


tollow- 
ing a lesson 


what 


to be used 


tive material or it mav be a page in 


a textbook Finally, decide upon 
a procedure to gain thie objpective 
vou want to achieve Very tre- 


quently the procedure given in the 
textbook or in the teacher's man- 
ual offers one of the best plans to 
until vou become skilled in 


subject 


tollow 


the teaching of the 


Grossnickle 


Jersey Mate Teachers College, 
New Jersey 


I found the number two written as a 
Roman numeral with a bar over it. 
What does this mean? 


A bar written over a Roman nu- 
meral multiplies the number by 
1000 The numerals you men- 


tioned represent 2000 and not 2 


Should we teach a pupil how to do a 
process and then show the reason for 
the procedure, or teach the reason first? 


Lhis is a debatable 
I think the 
supplement each other. 
the plan for teaching carrying in 


question, but 
why and the how should 
Consider 


addition, as in the example 

2% 
According to the how-why plan, a 
pupil learns to carry, and when he 
becomes familiar with place value, 
he learns the reason why one ten 
from the ones’ column is added to 
the tens in the tens’ column. If 
manipulative materials are used in 
a place-value chart, a pupil sees the 
need for regrouping the sum of the 
Then he learns reason and 
procedure together. 


ones 


Child Guidance 


L. Hill 


Pevehologist. Department of Educational Counsel, 


school. 


Pulslic 


1 have a child in fourth grade who is 
“too good.” He takes re sponsibility at 
home and at school, and fits into his 


play group very well when he can 

“spare the time” Please comment. 
[his is a type of child) whose 

needs are too often ignored 
such a comfort to have around 


the classroom 
In conferences with pupil's 


mother, see if you can elicit: any 


feeling that so much responsibility 
for a nine-year-old) might prove 
harmful The minimum vou can 


do is to avoid loading the “good” 
child with more responsibility than 
he is psychologically able to carry 
keeping in mind the pressures from 


home 


1 know the parents of a girl in my 
erade are getting a divorce. but I do 
not know how to help her. 


\ friendly smile really helps 
When vou want to tell me what 
vou are thinking about, I'll be glad 
to listen.” may encourage the child 
to express het and 
Direct questions should be avoided 


fears worries 


Winnetka, Hlinois 


continues to 
mechanical 


t boy in my filth grade 
suck his thumb. J arious 
vad gets hate not norked, 


Ot} tentimmes 
only increase the feeling of frustra- 
tion which led to thumb-sucking in 
the first place, but sometimes they 


mechanical devices 


vork and so they continue to be 
used. What seems to make the dif- 
ference between success and fail- 


ure as the child’s desire If he 

ants to stop, such reminders help 
io break the habit. but if he isn’t 
sure that he can and should stop, 
mechanical only cause 
the basic problem to be expressed 
other kind of 


be hav ior or 


restraints 
Sonne unconven- 
even in a per- 
sistence of the thumb-sucking itself 
So the first job is to give the 
child reason for wanting to 
grow up. Comment favorably on 
evidence of “grown-upness” shown, 
even though it may still be a long 
way from what vou desire. For a 
fifth-grader, this probably should 
be in private, much of the 
“improvement” you want to com- 
ment about will not appear to be 
such to the others in the room 


tional 


some 


be aust 
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Make your reservations 
for spring and 


Each of these fascinating, informative sound films has an important 
story to tell your students—and tells it in a way they will enjoy and 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y: 


Please send me, free of charge, the following 
16-mm. films which I have checked. I prom- 
ise to return the films to you on the date 
specified and will prepay the return postage. 
“VITAMIN RIVERS” 

The story of fruit and vegetable juices—how 
and where they are produced. Your young- 
sters will enjoy learning the fascinating story 
of these important food products, following 
their progress from the earth to family table. 
Sound; full color. Running time: 22 minutes. 


Date preferred___ 
Date film will be returned 
Ist alternate date_ 
Date film will be returned 


remember. 


They’re the dramatic film stories of important foods and beverages, 
with accent on the historical, geographical, economic, and social facts 


of each. 


Be sure to include them in your spring and summer schedule. They're 


2nd alternate date 
Date film will be returned 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 

Filmed right on the scene of the Alaskan sal- 
mon canning industry, this dramatic film 
tells the complete story. Includes a remark- 
able shot of the birth of an iceberg. Sound. 
Running time: 30 minutes. 

Date preferred 


Date film will be returned 


Ist alternate date__ 

Date film will be returned 

2nd alternate date___ 

Date film will be returned___ 

“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 

A delightful device helps tell the story of cof- 


yours for the asking, but please send in early to avoid disappointment. 


fee from its discovery to its popular use today. 
The skillful use of puppets adds to the natural 
interest of the story. Sound. Running time: 
30 minutes. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Date preferred. | 
Date film will be returned____ | 
Ist alternate date... | 
Date film will be returned | 
2nd alternate date__. | 
Date film will be returned | 
| 
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Before making use of this free service, refer to the 
directions for sending questions—see page 64. 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New Yor 


4 ould it be wise to use one of the new 
books for building reading readiness at 
the end of the kindergarten year? 


It is probably unwise to put such 
books in the hands of the children 
their eyes are still too immature 
for close finger and 


not co-ordinated; 


work: thei 
wrist muscles ar 
the materials in a book could not 
correspond closely enough to local 
environment and current happen- 
ings It is far wiser for kinder- 
garten teachers to give much first- 
hand experience, tell or read many 
stories and poems, stress dramatic 
play, and give 
for simple art and cralt work 


Please send me materials to help me 
teach reading in the first four grades, 
I especially need help in phonics. 


many opportunities 


Your letter typical of manv I 

receive each year 1 am sorry, but 
I do not have materials to mail 


out, nor can I, in a letter of rea- 
length, give 
cnou rh to help you much 

All recently published series of 
readers have a teacher’s manual 
for cach level In these 


sonable sucecstions 


grade 


manuals are some of the most care- 
fully planned teaching helps in ex- 
istence. In fact, the phonics pro- 
gram is planned for you, phase by 
phase. 

May I also suggest that you ask 
put on the mailing list of 
companies that send out free bulle- 
tins on the teaching of reading 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, 
Illinois; the American Book Co., 
New York City: the Macmillan 
Co., New York City, for example. 


Should I provide separate periods for 
handwriting in my eighth-grade daily 
program ? 


to be 


In general, eighth-grade children 
should consider all the writing they 
do in any of their lessons their op- 
neatly and 

occasional 


porunity for writing 
However, an 
pupil may need some remedial les- 
sons for such features as irregular 
slant, poor letter formation, or 
painfully slow rate. You may need 
to set aside an oc¢ asional period 
for all pupils to practice on care- 
ful and fluent writing to maintain 
skills le arm d earlier. 


legibly 


cAudio-Visual Aids 


F. Dean MeClusky 


Associate Professor of 


Education, University 


of California, Los Angeles 


Is there a slidefilm available that shows 
how to arrange things on the bulletin 
hoard? 


\ new slidefilm entitled “Bulle- 
tin Boards at Work” has been pro- 
duced by the Audio-Visual Materi- 
ils Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. It 
ontains many suggestions for mak- 
the 
several types of presentation are il- 
lustrated 
are contrasted 

This slidefilm contains content 


bulletin board come alive 


classroom Examples of 


Good and bad displays 


which is particularly suited to use 


in a professional faculty meeting 
or as reference material in con- 
nection with inservice tramimng pro- 
Descriptive literature will 
be sent tree Write 


the Bureau at the address given 


U hat do vou think is the best method 
for mounting pictures to be used in the 


upon request 


classroom ? 


There is no best wav to mount 
pictures Some persons preter rub- 
ber cement, some like photographic 


dry mounting tissuc and some rec- 
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ommend paste. Each material has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 
In general, paste is less expe nsive 
than the other two, but requires 
more care 

Rubber cement and good-quality 
may be obtained from sta- 
A small brush 
makes a good applicator. Photo- 
graphic dealers sell the dry mount- 
ing tissue which is applied with a 
hot iron or with an electric thermal 
press. Follow the directions in- 
cluded with each material. 

One should strive for neatness, 
attractiveness, and artistic quality 
in mounting pictures. If desired, 
pictures may be covered with clear 
Cellophane for protection. 


Where may we obtain an inexpensive 
bulletin on how to make nonphoto- 
graphic lantern slides? 


paste 
tionery supply stores 


A good bulletin which gives di- 
rections for the making of lantern 
slides by amateurs is How to Make 
Handmade Lantern Slides, by 
George Hamilton. It may be ob- 
tained from the Keystone View Co 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Please suggest an inexpensive reference 
that deals with all the various phases 
of conservation education, 


The following recent publication 
will, I think, suit your needs: Bet- 
ter Living through Wise Use of 
Resources, by Halene Hatcher, 
(Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, Bulletin 15, 
1950; $.25). 


Can you tell me how I can help the 


children in my class learn what foods 
they should eat? 


First let us recognize that the 
problem is more than just teaching 
them the facts of the case. We are 
trving to influence their habits of 
cating so that, Anowing the facts, 
they will act accordingly. Let us 
also recognize the practical facts 
that in many cases children do not 
have the proper foods available to 
eat if they wanted to and that this 
whole problem is one involving the 
home and family as well as the 
How functional the learn- 
ing becomes depends on how prac- 
tical it is and how skillfully it is 


school. 


developed so that the experience 
becomes meaningful. 

Most later elementary-school pu- 
pils are ready for an understand- 
ing of what elements and com- 
pounds are and what happens 
when simple chemical changes take 
place. They can learn that what 
we eat is composed of the essential 
elements from which the body is 
built. Knowing this, they can see 
the sense of eating the foods that 
will supply the body with essential 
building blocks and materials to 
furnish energy, and cating them in 
the right proportions. 

From a study of foods, and sim- 
ple experimenting to determine 
their chemical content, pupils gain 
meaningful information. Through 
an application of this knowledge, 
at home with their parents, at 
school in the cafeteria, or in con- 
nection with home-prepared school 
lunches, pupils may come to gain 
sound habits of choosing and eat- 
ing foods. Frequent references to 
the learnings must be made and 
there must be planning throughout 
the school experience for expand- 
ing the knowledge about foods. 


Vocal eMusic 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Publie Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


I'd like to use songs to tie in with 
social-studies units. Can you tell me 
how to locate appropriate ones? 


There is a publication available 
that may be of he Ip. Song 
Material for Social Study Units, by 
Wright and Bureau of 
Publications, ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University) lists songs 
by subjects from a large number of 
music textbooks and other song- 
books. Of course, once you find a 
suitable song listed you still have to 
locate the book that contains it. 
The newer textbooks have given 
attention to the inclusion of songs 


Source 


Lossing 


related to the social studies, so a 
little research among the songbooks 
you have available may furnish all 
the help you need. 


+ 


1 am an inexperienced teacher. Please 
explain how I should teach the lines 
and spaces on the staff. 


Place staff on the blackboard. 
Place letters on lines and spaces. 
Play a recognition game using the 
pointer until the class is fairly sure 
of the names of the lines and spac- 
es. Then erase the letters. Point 


again skipping all over staff. For 
every error place a mark on black- 
board. Have fun. Today, ten er- 
rors; tomorrow, five errors. Just 
a few minutes each day and in no 
time, without definite drill, the 
class will have mastered all that’s 
necessary to know. Always connect 
such information with singing. 


Should school music time be used for 
the teaching of singing games? Please 
explain your point of view, 


Singing games should be taught 
during recreation periods or during 
physical-education periods, not in 
the school music period. One of 
the greatest authorities on school 
music believed that singing games 
might be harmful to the singing 
voice. This applied especially to 
that called for running, 
jumping, or any extreme activity. 
It is recommended that for the 
more active games the phonograph 
be used for the music. Or a group 
of good singers from the class may 
sing while the others play. Then 
all may sing while the original 
singing group plays the game. 


games 
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Sample Breakfast Survey Form 


reakfast this mora- 


some b 


have 
1. Did you “te 


ing? Yes. -- 
have breakfast, 

ou did era did you eat! 
t uice?. 
Fruit J 


which of the 


2.1 y 
following 


Butter? --- 
Surveys made among 41,516 
? students in 14 different areas 
veees in 10 states* showed that only 
one out of five ate a good 
breakfast. In many schools 
throughout the country, sur- 


Coffee?.-- 
Other beveraBe 


? 
3. Do you usually eat breakfast! 


veys show similar results and 

: 4.1f you do not eat breakfast reg’ special emphasis is being placed 
My 

why not? on teaching the importance of 


Not hungry’: 
Breakfast 90% prepared 
Don't like the foods servee- 


Other reasons 


breakfast. The sample break- 
fast survey form at left is in- 
cluded in the Teacher’s Man- 
ual for Grades 4, 5, and 6, with 

suggestions for using it. 
These tested techniques make 
it easier to teach important 
health lessons, and are a part of the complete breakfast 
teaching unit for Grades 4, 5, and 6, which includes: 
FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page Teacher's Manual, size 8"x10's”", 
entitled ‘‘Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Class- 
room Activities,” with 54 illustrations, charts, and photo- 
graphs.. FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, 
size 12” x 18”, in full color, providing monthly activity 
suggestions .. FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students’ Work Sheets, 
size 7'2" x 10", ‘Good Breakfast—Good Morning,” 

which give planning chart for breakfast menus. 


My 


*A copy of this study will be mailed on request. 


CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT “MILK CARRIER" 


A nation-wide survey made by Elmo Roper revealed 
that 41% of the adult population seldom or never 
drink milk. The cereai and milk serving thus becomes 
an important source of milk for many adults and 
students. In 1948 breakfast cereals accounied for the 
consumption of an estimated two billion quarts of 
milk. equal to 66 quarts of milk per family or 11 per- 
cent of our per capita milk consumption. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Fl 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 


PLEASE PRINT 


State __ 


Pléasé 


SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


Business 
as 


Usual 


Marguerite M. Allonby 


Teacher, Second Grade, Pleasant Hill School, 
Tazewell County, Ilinois 


EACHING in a rural school pro- 
T duces many problems. What 
to do with the children on cold, 
snowy days was my big problem. 
Because we had no gymnasium, all 
our play was in our classroom, so I 
decided on a grocery-store project. 

This was not just a play store 
It was a real store, and we handled 
real money. Business was carried 
on betore school in the morning, at 
noon, and just before physical edu- 
cation in the afternoon 

We made use of our store in all 
our lessons. We made booklets rep- 
resenting store fronts, cutting the 
pages to fit. In these booklets were 
recorded the lessons learned, and 
these were the pride of every child. 
We kept our store open for eight 
weeks and had a successful project 


OBJECTIVES 


In order to make arithmetic 
meaningtul to the children, various 
situations involving the handling 
of money in a store were intro- 
duced. The pupils soon realized 
the value of a coin, why being able 
to make correct change was impor- 
tant in business, and how acquaint- 
ance with diilerent goods helped 
one to purchase wisely. 

Phe fact that a child derives sat- 
istaction and becomes vitally inter- 
ested in what he is doing while he 
is storekeeper is as important to his 
own advancement as is the study of 
tables and problems from his text 
Here he is relied upon to 
count out money, to keep track of 
items and sales—he is being allowed 
to succeed at his own level 


being 


By having expericnees in money 
management, the children learned 
how thrift plays an important role 
in everyday dealings The ques- 
tions they asked in regard to money 
earned in our store, and the in- 
creased savings from their weekly 
allowances, were a- 
tions of the value of our project. 


oby ious 


A GROCERY STORE PROJECT 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1952 


A discussion developed concern- 
ing the use of money raised by tax- 
ation. We talked about why a 
sales tax is charged on certain 
goods and on gasoline, and why in- 
come tax is collected. 


ACTIVITIES 


We read about food, 
studying where certain foods come 
from and how they are transported. 
We learned to read and to spell the 
labels on the cans in order to know 
the diflerent products we sold. 

The class wrote stories about the 
groctry-store project. Food values 
were 


stressed 

Some made nutritional menus 
and booklets. Short reports were 
given and pictures of the various 
foods were shown. We studied new 
words and improved our vocabu- 
lary and reading skill, 

Counting money, learning the 
prices of articles, weighing with 
real scales- all gave us practice in 
working with numbers 

Setting up the store offered an 
opportunity to apply art lessons we 
had had. ‘The pupils learned the 
best way to display the goods on 
their shelves. Signs were printed, 
and an awning made by a 
group for the front of the store, 


EVALUATION 


Arithmetic is 
living 


was 


in daily 
interest arith- 
mectic as a tool subject is developed 
in this type of lesson Improved 
co-operation among the pupils is 
apparent, 

We found this project a profita- 
ble one to the teacher as well as 
the pupils. Through this method I 
discovered in what individ- 


necessary 
Greater 


areas 


ual pupils were proficient. What 
perhaps might have been rather 
dull or difficult lessons to teach 


trom a textbook proved beneficial 
and ecnjovable to the class when 
developed through this project. 
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Tdeas for “Teachers 
Grades 


WITH ACTIVE 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


; Full details for this 
} classroom activity are 
given in Teacher's 
“i Manual for Grades 
1, 2, and 3. 
Here is a learning experience which will help to emphasize in the child’s 
; mind the wide variety of foods for breakfast and the service of the men 
' and women in the store to the health and well-being of the community. 
It is one of several interesting pupil activities described in the complete 
~ breakfast teaching unit for Grades 1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, 
i ‘s Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
Ze) A 24-page Teacher's ‘Manual, Classroom Breakfast 
. Party and Other Classroom Activities,"’ size 8" x 10's”. gives complete 
instructions with illustrations for conducting a classroom breakfast party 
5 ; . more than a dozen teaching suggestions for 
: graded pupil activities ... authoritative back- 
- ground nutrition facts for teaching the impor- 
ss ; tance of eating a good breakfast. Contains 7 


charts and 27 interesting illustrations and 


photographs. 


30 Students’ Notebook Folders, size 
8”"x 10", ‘“‘My Breakfast Book” in picture 
form for coloring. 


Breakfast Calendar in 
full color, size 12” x 18". Each month has an 
— interesting breakfast illustration with activity 
suggestions. It helps the children in the primary 
grades learn about numbers, days, weeks,.and 
months. 


q 
INE =f 
i CA 
cacories 51% 


IN 5 OF THE 9 NUTRIENTS, as weil as in calories, 


the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 
50 per cent of the total amounts contributed 
by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per 
cent of the protein 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educa ndeavor devoted 
to the betterment of nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chic ago 3, 


. 


Illinois 

| Educational Director 
| CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc ! 
| 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois | 
| Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 

| beled 
i | 
i N ¢ 
1 PLEASE PRINT ! 
! Addre | 
City Zone State 
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Parents’ Night 


Canadian 
coast to 


HIS month 
teachers from 
coast will be laying plans 
for Education Week, 
which will be held next month. 
The most important event of Edu- 
cation Week is Parents’ Night, be- 
draws attention to the 
community schools—attention not 
only from the parents of school 
children, but from the community 
at large How can we Canadian 
teachers make a strong and favour- 
able impact on the public con- 
sciousness? 

One candle by itself gives a small 
light but manv candles lit together 
spread quite an illumination; sim- 
ilarly, a single school with all its 
lights burning is scarcely noticed 
by the passing general pubhe, but 
all the lights in everv school in the 
burning on the 
night will undoubtedly draw atten- 
tion For this reason, we strongly 


cause it 


community same 


advocate selecting a uniform com- 
raunity night for the 
the district schools. 
Choose a night early in the week 
for opening the schools. this 
wav. bie guns are fired early dur- 
ing Education Week 
the campaign the community be- 
comes aware of Education Week. 
Principals and teachers in each 


opening of 


and early in 


most elfective 
job of publicizing Parents’ Night 
\ talk by the principal announcing 
the special night and giving eac h 


school can do the 


hild a cordially worded 
graphed invitation to take home is 
most valuable The teachers, too, 
in making Par- 
ents’ Night important and attrac- 
tive Frequent mention of — the 
event in. the coupled 
with the idea that every parent 1S 
expec ted, will do 
much to ensure a lara crowd The 
teacher should assure the children 
that this particular parental inter- 
planned for discuss- 
ing each child’s achievements. 
Even though your room is up-to- 
date in its display of children’s 
work, a little refurbishing will 
make the room even more attrac- 
tive to parental eves and give Par- 
ents’ Night added importance in 
the minds of the pupils in your 
class if each child prints his own 


pla a strong role 


classroom, 


welcome and 


View 8 a tin 


name ona card whi h is placed on 
his desk, parents will readily find 
where their child sits. Parents like 
to ser their own children’s work, 
ind a display of each child’s work 
neatly laid out on his own desk 
does much to emphasize the real 
volume that children and teachers 
weomplish from day to day 

The teacher can lav good 
eroundwork for brief and complete 
announcing and _ re- 
children that if she 
mother of her 


visitations by 
minding the 
chats with every 


thirty pupils for three minutes, an 
hour and a half will be consumed 


in meeting every parent. It is most 
aggravating for a parent to troubk 
to school, and then. see 
parent - 
nopolize the teacher's attention for 
twenty minutes, while he eventually 
goes home disappointed at not 
meeting his child’s teacher. Such 
an experience does nothing to en- 
courage this parent to return to 
school next Parents’ Night 

The opening and closing hours 
should be widely publicized and 
every teacher should make a spe- 
cial effort to close her classroom at 
the appointed time. One good way 
io accomplish this is for the Parent- 
Teacher Association to serve tea in 
the main hall for staff and visitors 
This closes the evening on a happy. 
friendly note. 


to cone 
some overenthusiastic 


Juvenile Delinquency 


nue latest figures issued 

by the Bureau of Statis- 

tics indicate that educa- 

tion plays a great role in 
shaping our society. Many people 
constantly bewail the fact that the 
younger generation is steadily grow- 
Actually, however, there 
has been a steady reduction in the 
number of cases of children brought 
before the courts. This has been 
definitely observed ever since 1943 
The latest annual statistics reveal 
that some 7.058 children” were 
brought before the courts. This 
represents a 10.7 per cent reduction 
over the figure for the previous 
vear. Canadian teachers can be 
proud of the role that they are 
plaving in reducing the number of 
delinquent children 


Ing worse 


Fconomic Puzzle Maps 


Division of Public In- 
formation of the Depart- 
ment of Travel and Pub- 
licity. in Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, has an economic puzzle 
map of the Province of Ontario 


available for distribution. Inter- 
mediate senior elementarv- 
school pupils who are studying 


Canada or this Province would find 
it a useful and informative gift. 


Canadian Teachers — As you can 
plainly see. this column is all 
yours. although many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would vou like to be a contrib- 
uter to. as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper's Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian) Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, U.S.A. and we 
will forward them te him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all econ- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 
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Character Development 
in Children 


Continued from page 17 


character traits which we think he 


he does develop in a sincere way. 


needs and help him to express those 
| 


Some children also have adult} 


standards of courtesy forced on them 
before they are ready. The expression 
“gentlemen do this” has very little 
meaning for young boys. Teach only 
the good manners that have mean 
ing to the child and which he can un- 
derstand. This does not imply that 
teachers should permit impudence and | 
rudeness. 

The character traits which we aim 
to develop in children include: 


\lertness Kindness 


Cleanliness Leadership and 
Confidence Followership | 
Consideration for Originality 

others Perseverance 
Co-operation Punctuality 
Courage Responsibility 
Courtesy Sincerity 
Discretion Phrift 
Fair play Poleranc 
Generosity Pruthfulness 
Helpfulness Understanding 
Honesty of property 
Independence rights 
Industry Unseltishness 
Initiative 

Sometimes overemphasis on on 


trait will de velop a behavior problem 
The story of the child who cheated 
ind lied because pune tuality was over 
emphasized is famous exampk 
Many children become stubborn be- 
cause an adult's level of neatness has 
been forced on them, With over-| 
emphasis on truthfulness, cheating 
may result. Overemphasis on courage 
may create a bully 
Character must be learned by living 


and through the opportunity of mak-| 
ing choices This ability to choose | 
will affect his character, which comes | 
from within and is not real if con- 


trolled from without 


Rhythm Band Tells a Story 


Continued from pace 17) 


HEN: I will bake the bread. 
ALL: And she baked the bread. 


HEN: Who will eat the bread? 

pic: J will. 

puck: J will. 

cat: I will. 

HEN: Oh, no! You were too la 
You won't get a bit 

att: And thev did-n't get a bite. 

Some children recited the words as 


they played the instruments The 
italicized words were the accented or 
tapped beats, although a few children | 
played on every syllable Later, we] 
adapted our story to the song “The | 


Littl Red Hen” on page 37 of The 
Music Hour in The Kindergarten and 


First Grade 
One day, after listening to a chil 
dren's radio program, The ion ind 


the Mouse,” the children expressed ; 
wish to play the story All the instru 
ments interpreted the character of the 
Lion, and I played ‘part of Greig’s 
“In the Hall of the Mountain Kine’ 
on the piano. The triangles were th 
Slumber Fairies, accompanied — by 
Mozart's “Theme from the Sonata in 
\ Major.” The bells played the 
Mouse, while used Mendelssohn's 
Comic Dance,” played two octaves 
higher than written 

As our musical vocabulary grew, we 
had more ways in which to express 
ourselves. Near the close of the term 
we had a good time with “The Brem 
en Town Musicians.” The Tired Old 
Donkey became the sticks to a slowly 


plaved “Old Gray Mare.” The tri-; 
angles were used for the Tired Old! 


Dog, with the piano playing “Old Dog others when mistakes were made “The Bremen Town Musicians,” by 
Tray.” The bells played the part of They learned to think, and to have Grimm, in Anthology of Children’s 
the Hungry Cat, to the tune of “I Love contidence in themselves. They were Literature (Houghton Miftlin Co., 
Little Pussy.” The Crowing Rooster creating, not imitating. They played Boston 7). 

was dramatized by the tambourines | rhythmically, and progressed in har- | B. Songs, 

with the music of the nursery rhyme | —monious group relations } “The Gingerbread Man”; “Johnny and 


“Cock-a-Deodle-Doo.” 
Our imaginations had a free course 


the Three Goats”; “Pussy Cat, Pussy 


REFERENCES Cat, Where Have You Been?”; “In 


in these activities. Every child was | A. Stories the Hall of the, Mountain King,” by 
anxious to contribute. They developed “Chicken-Licken,” or “Henny-Penny,” Grieg; “Theme trom Sonata ia A Ma 
an appreciation for descriptive music in Children’s Literature, by Curry and | jor,” by Mozart; and “Comic Dance,” 
as well as refining their rhythmic re Clippinger (Rand, McNally & Co., by Mendelssohn, are in Our First Mu- 
sponses, They learned to give or re Chicago 5 C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 16 
ceive suggestions, be kind in their crit lhe Lion and the Mouse,” an Aesop ‘Where, Oh, Where Hlas My Little 
icism, and more sympathetic with the fable (various publishers). Continued on page 77 


| WEIGHT IN 

GRAMS 

GROWTH C 


GROUPS 


P REPRESENTS PERIOD OF 12 WEEKS 

All graphs began on some date - 

Separated for comparison of 
growth curve. 
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TALK ABOUT TESTS vvv 


_HERE’S PROOF 


THAT CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
ARE WHOLESOME SUPPLEMENTS 
TO A BALANCED DIET! 


WEEKS 

Bottled carbonated beverages do belong in the vitamins. The only food variable in the tests was 
scheme of good nutrition! Proof? Recent tests con- the liquid portion of the diet. 
ducted at a leading animal experimental laboratory! ' Group A was allowed both milk and water; Group 

Four groups of young male albino Wistar rats of B, both milk and carbonated beverages; Group C, 
similar age and weight were the subjects. For twelve carbonated beverages only; Group D, carbonated 
weeks, all were fed an adequate uniform diet of beverages and water. Unlimited quantities of all 
solid food comprising fat, protein and carbohydrate, liquids were provided. Sweetened carbonated bev- 
as well as the necessary mineral salts and accessory erages of various flavors were used. 


§ During the twelve weeks period, the daily average of standardized solid 
food consumed per animal was identical in Group A (milk and water) and 
Group D (carbonated beverages and water), with the solid food 

consumed by Groups B and C being slightly less. 


§ Total solid foods and liquids consumed were highest for Group C 
(carbonated beverages only), with Groups D, B, and A following in that order. 
Total Variation between Group C and Group A was only 11 per cent. 


§ Despite free access to milk and flavored sweetened carbonated beverages 
in Group B, there was no appreciable difference in milk consumed from 
Group A, which was restricted to milk and water for liquids, 


At the end of the tests, physical examination of all beverage contains one hundred calories or less, in 
animals showed normal results as to growth and a form rapidly absorbed and transformed into food 
weight. Blood studies revealed findings within energy. As a guide to sound nutrition, the Food and 
normal range in all groups. All animals appeared Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
well during the tests and anatomical findings con- recommends use of the Seven Basic Foods in 


firmed physical observations. 


amounts that leave ample leeway for you to enjoy 


On the average, a bottle of flavored carbonated your favorite soft drink. 


The National Association of the 
Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS 


'Usona Bio-Chem Labs., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS 


CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 


OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


WASHINGTON 6, D C. 
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Animals and Their Food b) They capture food with their 3. The bee has a hollow tongue which sect. with its curved jaws. Poison 


long tonques is a sucking tube. which flows from the spiders jaws 
Continued from page 2. é They are very quick and have t. The house fly sucks the juices of paralyzes the insect 
ke He am phibiar et food keen evesight foods through a tube 2. The spider eats only the juice of 
Youn mphib feed partly or F. How nvect net food 5. Mosquitor s use the blood of other | the insect’s body 
cater plants which thev bite with their lusects that eat solid food have animals and the juice of plants as H. How snails get food 
Leva tectl . developed jaws with which they food A mosquito pierces an mimals 1. Snails live almost entirely on grass 
Adult) an phibians live mostly vite wl erind them food fiesh with its sharp-pointed hollow weeds, and plants 
ects, worms, and smaller fro “0 \ liquid-eating insect, such as the beak and sucks the blood | 2 A snail's tongue is covered with 
as neth, has a coiled tuve which it (. Hou pide t food filelike teeth which enable it te rasp 
> They hewe strict i om aid traightens out and thrusts into the 1. The spider spins a web in which it off bits of food 
m in iumping for foo enter af a te 7 catche ts prev, and then bites the in I. How clams and mussels get food 
Mollusks live on tims water animals 


ind plants that piss through the lower 
siphon inte the mouth 
How the carthworm food 

It has a muscular upper lip that ex- 
tends and pulls food into its mouth 
Tt eats dead | 


leaves of plants and 


TEACH CLEANLINESS 
PATROL 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. English 
1. Paragraphs and oral reports 
a Birds—the farmer s friends 


Fhe cave man’s favorite foods 


The workshop of the honevbees. 
d) The ant that sows and reaps 


| ‘ Dermites 


Creatures of the 
The work of the silkworm 
wal 


Choosing our 


Animals a source of food for 
Reading.— Read the stories im 
animal life. as well as stories ane 4 


poems am other books 


| tie / me at f jean 


Makes Daily Inspections Fun! Henri Fabre (Dodd Mead and 


Bambi’s Children, bv Felix Salter 
Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic Bobbs-Merrill 
about the way The Ivory Inspection Patrol He 
game. This newly designed material will Ambitious Mouse by John Farrar 
add still greater interest to this already n Poems fe he Children’s Hou 
popular program. Bradley); “You Spotted Snakes,” by 
William Shakespeare, in thology of 
When classes are divided into patrols and Children’s Literature Woughton Mif 
the game gets under way, the interest in flin 
daily cleanliness inspections magically B. Arithn 
perks up. Children have new incentive 
to improve. And poarents cooperate by 
helping children rate better scores. Write expense d in keey 
for The Ivory Inspection Patrol for your ng a pet 
classroom today! Figure the cost of suggested field 
trips 
From newspaper advertisements 


bn Go estimate the cost of balanced meal 


| Continued on page 86) 


woone day for vour family 
‘ 
membering that the amount of butter 
fat she produces depends partly on 
her diet 
6. Find the cost of fencing pastures 
This Gayly Colored Wall Chart. . 20” x 26” Find the cost of constructing an 
for posting on your bulletin board Shows the day-by-day cleanli- 
ri 
2 ness record of each child for a 4 weeks period. 4 kinds of stickers ( llect 1 stud { bird 
olle study netures Oo wras, 
are provided. Minioture cakes of ivory for perfect scores. Yellow fish ad inimals 
stickers indicate “Caution.” Red stickers “Stop!” There's space for 40 ) Make drawings of birds and ani 
names. if your class is larger, you may have additional charts free. } mals 
| }. Make drawings to show the beaks 
be ind feet of different birds 
‘ THIS COUPON WILL BRING You t+. Make drawings to show the life bis 
we tory of caterpillars and butterflies 
FREE PATROL MATERIAL m= | D. Viswal aid 
Flat pictures of mammals, birds 
ewe = — | TRS To HELP YOUR SCORE birds’ eggs and nests, insects, fish, and 
{| PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. Y, P. O. Box 599-—Cincinnati 1, Ohio | TERY THIS CARD AND READ SOME WORE marine animals 
1 om interested in the new ive Ins: ection Patrol PI d | 
| Individual Inspection Patrol sheets --- Audubon (Macmillan 
me sufficient material for students. Life Magazine pictures 
| colorfully printed on both sides-—link school and National Geographi Vlavazir 
ah | oe ! home. Sheets record the individual child's score. pictures 
cach NAM | 4 
NAME | through them your efforts to foster good cleantiness Film 
a’) “Butterflies” and “How Nature 
— habits in the schoolroom ore checked on — and | Protects Animals” Enevelopaedia 
NAME OF SCHOOL supplemented —-by the parents. Most parents | Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmett: 
‘ 
cooperate wholeheartedly when they ore kept in fod ide” 
| ») “Birds o the ountrvside 
on town formed of the chila's progress in cleanliness habits. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois). 
} This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and Canada, I 
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WINNERS OF Mabel McKelvey, Berlin, N.H. (Cuba s Mildred Enid Neff, West Lafayette, Ind Rose Bernard, Rochester, N.Y. 


Capital, and Other Towns.) Wyoming, Black Hills 
HONORABLE MENTION Rita E. McLaughlin, Walpole, Mass. Christine E. Neidig, Philadelphia, Pa. | Myr Stevens, Rocky Hill, Conn. 
(Europe ) | (Pennsylvania Dutch Country) Quebee and the Maritimes ; 
1951 Travel Contest Nellie F. McNeill, Montesano, Wash. Dicie Pinkerton, Wayne, Okla. (East- Mary Chisholm Sweetser, Malden, 
i Scotland, England, Continent) ern States Mass. (New Har mpeh re 
Marjory Mehi, Stockton, Calif. (Ha- | Lucille Rebollar, Toppenish, Wash. | Haze! Thomas, Salem, Ore. Alaska 
wail Mexico Jean I Th. Pson River, Wvo 
Grace Mercaldo, East Rutherford, N.J Virginia Downs Rice, Teller, Alaska Cuba, Guatemala 
California by the Central Route | Eastern Historic Shrines | Bernadette Tvanbarger, Hamilton, Til 
Mass. Helen Meyer, Mission, Texas (Colorado | Edith M. Scarborough, Berwyn, Pa. Hawaii 
Florence Bain Yidh Dak Cane- | and Utah U.S. Cirele Trip Ann M. Van Deusen, Coventry, Con: 
dian Sid a Gaces Galina ‘oa iat Harry j. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. (Flor- Caspar A. Scheiper, Staten Island, N.Y Connecticut to California) 
Arline Higley Barren, Shaker Heights ida Germany Loraine L. Voegele, Woodlake, Calif 
Ohio Wi am sn Natios J Parks “ Pearl Morrison, U.S. Air Base, Nr. War- Lena G. Shelton, Hutchinson, Kans Across the Continent to New York 
Leowa Bassler, ¥ :pids Wis rington, Lan« England (Italy) Eneland, Scotland, Holland) State ) 
Mar) H Muehring, Brentwood, Mo Sister M. Alvernia, O.S.F., Fel. Chi Ruby Jane i" ells, Bartow, Fla. (Floric 
Mildred Bones. Syracuse, N.Y. (U.S (Mexico) i cago, Ill. (Florida) and the Carolinas 


(Address given is of the contestant’s 
school; region visited, in parenthesis) 


Florence M. Bedell, Hacke nsack, N.J. 

Guatemala 
Marcia Berndt, Eagle, Colo Bicycle 


and Hostel Tour of France and Itaiy « 
Dorland 1 Blackman, Conneaut, Ohio 
Conservation Tour of U.S. 
1. Loutse Bomar, Fort Worth, Texas 
Trene Burghart, Port Chester, N.Y. (Ja- 
maica and Colombia n ons 
Daniel R. Cedrone, Elizabe th, N.J. 


Life in a Sicilian Town 
Pauline Chadwell, Lynnticld Center 
Mass. (Europe 
Marion Childs, Colchester, Conn, (In- 
dians of the Southwest 
Mary E. Cober, Endicott, N.Y. (Ne w 
England and the Maritimes 


Cecile E. Derenna, New York, N.Y. ro 


Western States 
Jane P. Downton, Park Ridee, Il. (The 
Isle of J 
Emily B. Dury, Yonkers, N.Y. (Europe) 
Elizabeth DuVall, Lisbon, Md. 
U.S. Circle Trip 
Cora F Eldorado County, Calif. 
Sonoma County, Calif 
Mary Fanti, Decatur, Il. ( Europe 
Ruth Fell, Harrison, Ohio (Ecuador 
Katherine M. Finn, Northampton, Mass. 
Ireland 
Malinda Dean Garton, Normal, 
(U.S. and Canadian West Coast) 
Annis Elizabeth Godbey, Bristol, Va. 
Norway and Denmark 
Mildred E. Grayburn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
California and Baja California 
iola Groce, Richmond, Mo. (Ozarks) 
utherine M. Hazel, Utica, N.Y. (In- 
Carol R. Hall, Medina, N.Y. (Roanoke 
Island, N.¢ 
Masako Hashimoto, Honolulu, T.H. 
Mexico 
Betty S. Holder, Phoenix, Ariz. (Ari-+ 
zoni 
Lillian Holgate, Chelsea, Mass. (Clovel- 
ly, England 
Vera M. Holmes, Bristol, N.B., Canada 
(Grand Manan Island 


Leone P forne) Medicine Lodge, R 
Kans. (Eastern U.S. and Quebec ; esear S us “Ww 
Florence Humphreys, Flushing, N.Y. 
Western National Parks 72? 
Ona M. Hunt, Stockton, Calif. (Nevada 
and California | Modern research is constantly adding to our knowl- cheese, ice cream —on our na- 
Elva E. Jackson, North Sidney, N.S., edge of milk and its produots . .. just another example tional health are potenti 
Canada (Cape Breton —— eee? is the addition of the recently isolated and identified demonstrated by research. 
Ethiopia vitamin Biz to the list of more than 100 different The com 
ae O lous 5, Lubbock. Texas (Eng- nutrients! now known to be present in milk. Labora- position of milks. Bulletin No. 119, Wash- 
lish Schools tory analyses show milk to contain an average of four ye nag 1. 
Rose G. Kanars, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Cape micrograms of this vitamin per M. and Eivehjem, C. A. The folic acid and 
Cod and Miz “ liter.2 vitamin By content of the milk of various 


Mary Ida Kanyha. Raritan, N.J. (New P species, J. Nutr. 43:423 (Feb.) 1951. 
Kee st J. ( The functions as well as the 3. Mechanics of niacin formation, Nutri 


Mildred W. Kelley, Waterbury, Conn. ; ; nature of the nutrients of milk tion Reviews, 6:211 (July - , 
y are revealed by research In “4 me of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, 
Marion Elisabeth Kerns, Lake Wales, | ; ‘ the laboratory, scientists have 5. Milla, R., Breiter, H., Kempster, E., McKey, B., Pickens, M. and Out- 
la. Plai NY solved a puzzling nutritional by of lactose on calcium retention in chilfiren. J. 
Lulu J. Ki elbrack ine ains, mystery why milk is help- 
Quebec Province, including Gaspé 
Mary A. Kren evage, Shillington, Pa ful in the dietary treatment of 
Southwestern and Central U.S.) . ~ ™ niacin deficiencies. It is because 
Martha V. Lasswell, Dayton, Ohio tryptophane, an amino acid present in milk, can form . The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 


U.S. Historic Shrines | niacin in the body.* easy statements in the advertisement have been found 
Anna M. Linden, Montebello, Calif. ; . ‘ acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
(Southern Route to California) : Many such instances of interrelationships between vais of the American Medical Association. 


Dorothy N. Lieyd, Durham, Kansas nutrients emphasize the importance of milk asa 
(Kansas and Pennsylvania “nutritional whole.’”” Two examples worthy of note 


Mary E. Long, Oakland, Calif. (South- aré the physiologically desirable ratio between calcium, nl 
P ae Lord, Bryant Pond, Mai phosphorus, and magnesium in milk,‘ and the favor- afl DAIRY ( Ol ING I , 
Esther A. Lord, Bryan ‘onc aine 5 

able effect of lactose on the absorption of calcium, 111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


England, Scotland, and Paris and possibly of other minerals 
Phyllis Mahannah, El Cajon, Calif. . ° Since 1915 .. . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 


(U.S. and Canadian National Parks) The beneficial effects of dairy foods— milk, butter, devoted te nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


* 
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The Meaning of 
Brotherhood 


(Cor ed from page 2 

They have to pay for all the books we 

use = if we are careful, they won 
hav o buy new ones so soon 

see what you are ettir 

a That just means thinking of ot! 
people, ne matter what you do 

‘ i, That ws post another way o 

t t Brotherhood Week ‘ 

lime us to use the len ru Ih 


“children of any gra 


KAriy Fe 
could say the 


Treat foreigners the way 
want them to treat you if you were in 
their country 
LARRY Perl ips this is even a better 
slogan: it's shorter too: Treat every 
body in a kind way 
discovered from one 
tho library books some of you men 
tioned that here are lots of different 
nds of A ricans, but some 
that 
b A Supp you tell me how 
I 1 meet some America 


de can benefit!” 


“Principal complimented us!” 


AN 


Ipana’s “Working Together For Better Dental Health” unit brings thousands 
of comments from teachers and children! Here's a unit that gets results in 


the community as well as the classroom. 


Teachers like the simple way this unit presents basic facts in an interesting 


manner which appeals to Grades 1-6. 


Order this exciting unit today! See how your children respond to the colorful 
charts, the toothbrushing model and the daily care score sheet. 


Get parent cooperation by sending home the seatwork folder “How | Brush 


My Teeth”. Let it help you get parents—children—dentist working together 
for better dental health! 


Please me 


NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. IN252 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


" Brothe rhood Week, 


golden rulk 


this way 
you would 


peopl 


se [pant 


ou be? 


Educational Service Dept. 1N252 


! 
Ho ow ing Bristol-Myers Products Division 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S NEW “WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER DENTAL HEALTH,” unit for Grades 1-6 


Teacher's Manual 

« Wall Chart 

¢ Toothbrushing Model 
« Daily Care Score Sheet 


Seatwork Folders 
(quantity for one class) 


city 20NE STAIE 
GRADE (s ENROLLMENT IN ONE CLASS 
= = 
[ 72 THE 


INSTRUCTOR. February 


1952 


so different from us that I would think 
them Just give me an ex- 
ample. 

TREVA 
you ever take 
and go through the 


strange, 


Here’s one. If 
a vacation to Florida 
“Cracker” 
trv, vou will find real Americans who 
act and speak in an odd way. I read 
them in Strawherry Girl, by 
Lenski She wrote other 
Americans have dif 


I hat’s casy ! 


coun 


about 
Lois 


about 
s, too, where 
ferent Customs 

Here's another book by Lois 


these new books for the 


OLIVER 
Lenski among 


library. 


Dental Heats 


TEACHER'S MANUAL for Help in Presenting An Effec- 
tive Dental Health Program. “Teach Dental Health!” 
Suggests useful projects and demonstrations to 
arouse children’s interest, plus additional reference 
facts to broaden their knowledge. 


GRADED DENTAL HEALTH CHART. “Keep Your Teeth 


Healthy.” 


Four 18” x 24” panels in full color. Panel 


1 for Primary levels—panels 2, 3 and 4 for use up 
to Grade 6. Includes elements of good grooming, 
toothbrushing method, explanation of tooth func- 
tion, growth and structure. 


CA 


NEW MODEL for Demonstration of Toothbrushing 
Method. Slightly larger than lifesize. New well- 
constructed cardboard model of a set of teeth. It 
includes names of all teeth, and average ages 
teeth erupt. 


SEATWORK FOLDER for Pupils to Take Home. “How 


1 Brush My Teeth” 


includes a letter to parents, 


explaining the dental health program, a home check 


sheet, simple toothbrushing method 


, diagrams. The 


Cover provides space for the child's own drawing 
or theme on dental care. 


SCORE SHEET for Classroom Check-up. The “Daily 
Care Score Sheet” has space for four weeks’ record 
of personal care habits of the entire class. Gives 
pupils a definite goal to achieve. 


CHAIRMAN Better not spoil that dis- 
play, Oliver. 

outver—I won't. This one 
ip book from d splay table 
Texas To This article on the 
t sounds good. The book looks 


She does ail her own illus- 


(holding 
is called 


moboy. 


good, too. 
trating. 
ANN-—Lois Lenski isn’t the only one 
who has written books to help us get 
wquainted with Americans living in 
different regions. Clara Judson wrote a 
whole stack of them. One was On the 
Other Side of the Mountain, 
lived in the 


about a 
virl who mountains of 
lennessee 

uNA~—Didn’t she 
books about people 
from Europe ; 

rarrnt— I know them. The books are 
alled They Came from France, They 
and others like 


a series of 


here 


write 
who came 


Came from Sweden, 
that. 

cHARLES—Did any of you ever read 
Bolek That is the story about a boy 
who came from Poland. He wanted 
a musician and play 
a foreigner but I 
all the way 


very much to be 
the violin. He was 
felt just the way he did 


through the story. 

Tlave any of you read books by 
the Petershams—and Kate Seredy’s 
wonderful stories? Those authors 


tlite from Europe but you can't tell 
that from their books They write as 


if they had always lived here. 
vic—We're all Americans here on 

the stage but we are different from 

each other and like different’ things. 


most of the books you 
sound like 
Give me a good he-man 

John R. There 


# good Brotherhood ideas in 


For instance, 
ere talking about SISSV 
woks to me 
sports story by Lunis. 
ire lots « 
them too 
Somebody mentioned going 
to Chinatown a while ago. There is a 
library called The 


story im our Grreen 


(singer Jar about Chicago's Chinatown. 
BILLY Vho wrote it? 
don’t remember but you 


can find it in the card catalogue. It 


has good mystery in it too, 

nitty—L remember when a real In- 
dian girl sat next to me in class one 
vear. She was a wonderful artist. 

HArotp— A teacher in a school 1 
used to go to was a Hawaiian woman 
We all liked her 

iRENe—We'd better get to under- 
stand all kinds of people! The way 
those jet planes get around so fast, we 
may be going to school with many 


children whose skins are different from 
ours and who have different ideas too. 
They ll have homes in far- 
places, too— South America, Eu 
rope, North Africa 


lhere are 


FOWARD 


PREVA stories in the li- 
brary about those places too, 
low do you find such books 


1 
any when 


OLIVER 


the librarv’ | never saw 


I looked on the shelves 

‘ook for them. Use the card 
«at logue. 

JAMIE Its even easier than that 
Phere’s a list on the bulletin board in 
the library right now for Brotherhood 
Week, naming many books about pee 
ple in other lands or Americans with 


and traditions 
first’ heard of 
Brotherhood in 
something l helped put on ina New 
York school before I came to this city 
and T still have the slides 
DIANA (disparagingly 


ustoms 


different. « 


class | remembere 


Who want 
to use anvthing here that came fro 
New York 

CHAIRMAN chidin 
Diana, this is a 
on! We can't talk 
that wav! 

WarreEN—I 
chool. Mavbe 
oul program, 


Continued on page 84) 


Remember, 
Brotherhood discus 
ibout New York 
brought the slides to 


they could be used in 


res 
. 
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// 
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The Friendlies Advise a 
Trip to Dr. Bristlechin 


Continued from page 31 


\ll IT want to do is to look at your 
teeth. How about you. litth lady? 

jupy—I like chair—it's 
Whopper 

Nurse helt he ni the ha 

DOCTOR BRISTLECHIN  Sometunes we 
have big girls and boys, so we have to 
have a chair large enough for them, | 
too. Now put your head back on the 
headrest and open your mouth w-i-d-e 

so l can see mside. Jud obeys and 
Doctor looks at every tooth. He seems 
pleased.) Your teeth are in good con- 
dition. I am going to spray with some- 
thing which leaves a sweet clean taste 
in your mouth. Open w-i-d-e— (Busi-| 


ness of spraying There, that will be | 
all today He lifts Judy from the 
chair and turns to Punch. Come 
young fellow, hop up! Punch does 

Open w-i-d-e That's the bov! 


Business of lookir ove h eth 


\ ery wood, Pune h The teeny 
mark on one tooth. Sit up a minut 
vhil l te vou at Story. Punch sit 
ip, surprised. There was a Meanie at 
one time in your mouth. A Meanie is 
a Bad Habit. It could be that some 
time or other vou did not brush your 
teetl May be vou listened to a song 
f the Meanies—it goes like this 
Why should vou do what the Friend- 
Eating and brushing dav after day? 
Why do you bother about health rules? 
Why do you bother to study in schools? 
Why do you care about your face? 
You aren't going any place. 
You see 7 brushing vour teeth is al 
Meanie—a Bad Habit, but I am SO 
ad that you came to see me today 
In a second I shall remove that Meani 
from your tooth. Open w-i-d-e! (Bus 
ness of ittenaing lo the tooth. Ther 
it is gone and vour mouth is pertect 
PUNCH he hops dow? 
fram chau Thank vou, Doctor. 
Nurse moves toward her desk. | 
DOCTOR BRISTLECHIN- Nurse Rosie 
as something for vou. See what it is. 
Judy and Punch move to desk and 
Nurse Rosie Live 
NURSE ROSIE—This little card is ad- 
lressed to Dr. Bristlechin. Watch the 
alendar and at the end of six months, 
zive it to vour teacher and she will 
nake appointments for you to. visit 


ach a card 


im. 
Both thank the nurse, and they 
to make exit but as they open the 
r the entire class, one by one, come 


Doctor, who was ready 


fla I/most any mete vill do.) 
ENTIRE (sing lustily)— 
Brush your teeth 
With powder or paste, 
Comb your hair, 
And wash vour face, 
Drink vour milk 
And orange juice, 
Do not try 
lo tind excuse, 
And when it’s time 
‘That vou begin 
lo visit Dr. Bristlechis 
BE SURE TO KEEP 
YOUR DATE! 


Key and Emilio 
Continued from page 36 


sit down in the same seat with Emilio 
He did, and soon beth children were 
poring over the book | 
Every dav Kev took care of Emilio. ! 
He showed him all the things he had 
been learning since he started to school 
where to hang his wraps, how to 
drink from the fountain, and where 
the crayons and paper were kept. Tom 
was surprised that Key knew all these | 


amazed. Pianist begins | 


things. He hadn’t supposed he had just watched him, so Key put one hand “I wish I'd been nicer to Key. I'd 


learned 


{ so much. Key didn’t seem on his stomach and rubbed it round like to have made him smile first, 


lonesome now, because he was so busy and round, and with a big broad smile, Tom thought to himself. “I'm going 
helping Emilio. He smiled a great said two more words Tom didn’t know to show him how to play marbles and 


deal, and his eyes were bright and he knew 
happy 
When Tom’s birthday came, his slowly took 
mother brought ice cream and cookies anxious, for 
After the children sang Happy Birth- like this 


he 


“Eat. good!” T'll show Emilie, too! Mavbe Key will 
milo pic ked 


up his spoon and show me how to use chopsticks, Ili 


bite. Kev's eves were help him talk English, and maybe he'll 


wanted his friend to teach me some Chinese words, Ver- 
American goody, Tom haps Emilio will teach us both some 


lav.” they began eating. Emilio just watched them both. He feit anxious, Mexican or Spanish or whatever it is 


looked at them, and he didn't touct too, and he 


his ice cream. Kev walked over and egan to smile 
sat down beside him. First he took a looked around 


bite of ice 
for Emilio to do the same. But Emilio looked so 


was relieved when Emilio his family talks, Thatll be fun!” 


and eat faster, Tom Just then Key glanced at Tom and 


the room and felt smiled, and Tom smiled back. He 
cream. Then he motioned pleased that, on his birthday, everyone knew that he and Key were going to 
ha 


be friends, 


A BOOKLET ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


in easy-to-use, interesting, digest form 


Eat To Live is just off the press—ready for your 
review and possible use in your classes. 

We think Eat To Live something new in teach- 
ing aids. It is a digest of facts. carefully checked 
for technical accuracy and organized for easy ref- 
erence. We're sure you'll like the two-color illus- 
trations...the interesting, readable style. 

Eat To Live may help translate textbook know!l- 
edge into practice and experience. It discusses the 
importance of food, “key” nutrients, meal plan- 
ning, buying, food preparation and service. 

Send today for a free copy. Check Eat To Live 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


> 


yourself—as a practical, usable reference or a sup- 
plement for students. It's fully indexed, and con- 
tains suggested sources for additional reading. See 
how your classes respond to this new approach to 
foods and nutrition. 


FREE-USE THIS COUPON 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. 1-2 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new free booklet on Food | 
and Nutrition—Eat To Live. 1 would also appreciate your ! 
free catalogue of other teaching aids. | 
School Address | 


City /Zone 
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Only $4-50 


(Postpaid) 
The organization of the 
words into unit-groups nat 


irally bel together, 


with modern 


harmony 


teavhing methods The 
learning of a word, not as 
a detached memorization, 
but ir eaningful concrete 
situations n association 
with other relevant words 
ves the child a more com 
grasp of the 
The vocabulary is based 
on a careful collation of the 
best primary-word lists 
available, and on practic 
lassroo work by a num- 


experienced teachers 


. don wood at top and bottom. 

(Constructed for I nu life. He t ule removable from grooves and blend 

with chart, It I phor ! pr iry reading, poems, arithmetic, ete. 
PHONIC set to build ants 200 cards C710 $1.50 
PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 200 cards C71! $1.50 


All orders must ' panied by 


or postal note. 


TS Pupils Easily Teach 
Themselves to Read 
with This Material! 


SELF-TEACHING 
VOCABULARY UNITS 


GRADE LEVEL 1-C—1!I-B 
VOCABULARY SEAT 
WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 


In this piece of seat work, 
the pupil is given only five 
words at a time for word- 
ind-picture matching, and 
he must match each one not 
once but ten times. Thirty 
words are included. 


chec k, money order 


Easy Vocabulary. Six «if- 
erent including 
‘ and word-cards 
for cutt ing up. 


R982 60c.3 sets for $1.48 


ay-sheets, 


ctionaries, 


self to read, 
od time, quite 


study peri 
ndependently 


“ of the class teaching he re- 
> By Isabelle L 
NEW SIX- PUPIL SETS by James E. McDade 
al Each set has six lay-sheets, each 1001 84 nouns 60c—3 for $1.48 
words, and pictaress 84002. 70 nouns and plural forms 60¢—3 for $1.48 
R1003 84 verbs 60c—3 for $1.48 
itt with nvelopes for 84 nouns 60c—3 for $1.48 
rds R1005 84 nouns 60c—3 for $1.48 
R1006 85 verbs... 60e—3 for $1.48 
a INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC 
CARDS 


SET 2 ADDITION SET 3 SUBTRACTION Nuit 
be bor ea idition « hinations For learning subtraction facts, Consists 
ts of 100 eact ! , f 100 cards, each g ving one of the basi 
‘ units of ibtraction on one side and 
with wer . me unit, with answer, on the reverse 
Se PER Box IN | DOZEN Lors — 55¢ PER BOX IN INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 
=] THE INVENTORY TESTS 1) They easily reveal the 
| 
3 ES 8104. | ry test of the 100 f 
: | jmlex refer 


Bios. | othe 160 ant f eparatels 
‘ ary 


MINIMUM ORDER 4 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION 


rials 
and 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, If 


85¢ PER OOZEN — 


teachers 


recommend our mate 
P.T.A zation, 


Often 


of i hip to and bill any organi 


THE PLYMOUTH PRES 
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| remarked, 


Underground 
Railroad Station 


Continued from page 37) 


“I'd like to have one of 
those tall antique candlesticks to put 
in there—the kind they sell at that 
shop we just passed.” 

Jeanie made a mental nete of this. 


She had been wondering what to give 
her mother and father for their wed- 
ding anniversary next month. Then she 
went back to thinking about the seeret 
room 

“Do you think that empty niche 
had anything to do with the slave hide- 
out?” she asked John 

No,” he said, “it’s too small. But 
I wonder if there was a bigger one 
one large enough to hold a man. I 
saw a movie once where a refugee hid 


in a statue niche behind a tapestry. 
Jeanie’s gray lig ghted with ex- 
citement if there's a bigger 


eves 
Let's see 

said, 

The two children looked all over the 

but they found no niche large 

enough to hold a man 


one,” she 


hous 


They found other things, however 
very interesting that made 
Jeanie feel excited about the old house. 

John found a -box chair that 
played a tune whenever anyone sat on 
it, and a Swiss clock that produced 
not a cuckoo but a whole procession 
of people, when the hour struck. There 
hand-painted cherubs flying in 
the ceilings and an 
imported tile stove decorated like the 


things 


were 


circles on one of 


Nuremberg Stove. 

Best of all, Jeanie liked a pair of 
built-in mirrors that were opposite 
each other in the front parlor. They 
were very. tall Because they stood 
across from each other, they reflected 
the room many times, untik it looked 
like a tunnel of rooms going on and 
on forever. 

The first minute she saw the mit 
rors, Jeanie felt that there was an ad 
venture hidden in them somewher 
She asked John about it. 

Don't be silly,” he said. “The mir 
rors just reflect the room over and 
over.” 

“I know it,” sighed Jeanie, “but 


something tells me that this room is 
different.” 

John laughed a little scornfully 
“You can look for secret rooms in mit 
rors if you like, but I'm going up into 
the attic and tap w alls and tind where 
sounds are 


like 


hollow 


it inie didn't 


being laughed at 


She stayed stubbornly looking at the 
mirrors, “Ill come up later,” she said 
When John had left the room she 
relaxed and began to think nice Alice- 
through-the-looking-glass thoughts. 
That first reflection of me is my 
twin,” she said half aloud. “The se« 
ond one makes me triplets, the third 
one, quadruy lets. and the fourth one 
quintuplets We all look alike.” 
Jeanie loved to pretend, and she 
matled in the mirror sending mes- 


back and forth it was lots of 
fun and quite mysterious, too. 
\ll at once John burst into the par 


sugges 


lor again. “Are you still standing 
there He looked at Jeanie a bit con- 
temptuously, “Girls are always stand- 
ing in front of mirrors.” 

Did vou find anything in the attic? 


isked Je anie, 
admitted John 


Then let's search right here in this 

m suggested Jeanie. “I'm sure 

s large mirror was _put here by the 
honney for a reason. 

They set up a very thorough search, 
testing panels, peering behind hang 
nes, and looking under rugs. But 

thing came of all their trouble. 

In spare moments for many days 
thereafter, the children looked and 


Continued on page 77 


Edition 


The famous 


owto make 


Many teachers 
say: “It's the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN. 
DUNG CHARGES. 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches 

. largely illustrated in 
full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 


1 tahl 


lands ... ani 
costumes... also clown, King and Queen, 


and floral 


Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 
mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F.2 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Enclosed is 10c in 

( coin for my copy of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 


” 
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Why Grandma Swept Mrs. Johnson jumped down and greet stared in amazement at the furniture mother — i wanted ier. the 
ren he very solemn 


Twice ed Sarah in the friendliest kind of way as it was lifted down. There were real cabin! grew 
When she saw Abe standing shyly be- beds instead of the hickory boards | thinking of his mother. He remem- 

Continued from page 35 side his father, she put her arm around nailed to the walls that he had always bered what he had been thinking just 
his shoulder. It was a strong, gentle known; real chairs, instead of slabs of before the wagon came. Nobody can 
arm, and suddenly Abe knew that he wood; and real tables, mirrors, and have but one mother—that was what 
liked the feel of it on his shoulder. dishes. he had said. But now he wondered 

“And this is the boy,” she said with Then when it was all set up in the Watching Mrs. Johnson bustling about 
a smile ‘| hear you like tc read, cabin, Abe heard his stépmother say- the room with Sarah and her evn two 
Abe I brought some books for you.” ing to Sarah, “The open door and win- | girls, he began to feel very comfortabl 

Books! Abe wanted to shout for joy dow are all right now. But‘before it | inside of himself 
But there was no time for shouting be- gets cold, we will get some glass and | “She's wonderful,” he said to him- 
cause Mrs. Johnson had begun untying a new door.” | self. “She is good and kind. She's 
the ropes that held the furniture. Abe wanted to shout for joy again Mrs. Johnson. [| mean Mrs. Lincoln, 
Everybody pitched in to help. Abe A glass window and door-what his I mean my mother!” 


to get food and clothes for her chil- 
dren. When this boy was old enough, 
he wanted to work, too. 

“He went to a rich neighbor. He 
asked if there was any work thet he 
could do for her. She looked at the 
little colored boy. His clothes were 
worn and old but they were patched 
and clean. He surely needed some 
work. She gave the littl boy a broom 
and said, ‘Yes, you may sweep this 
kitchen.’ 

“The boy started to work. He swept 
and swept every inch of the floor, and 
the room was large. He took up the 


dust and began again to sweep. He F 

swept carefully. A third time he went " 

over the whole floor. Then he swept it 1S-0RSS MULTI-PURPOSE WORK BOOK! 
for the fourth time. 


“He did not know that the woman i jects . 
was watching him, She saw how care- I Integrate it with ay oo for Sth and 6th grade pupils: 
fully he worked. 
“You may come every morning,’ 
she said, ‘and do some work for me.’ | . 
He went home happy and gave his 
mother the money he had earned.” ee GEOGRAPHY 
Janie smiled. 
“So,” said Grandma, “I've thought HISTORY 
that if a little colored boy could sweep 
so carefully, could at least sweep ART 
“Did he always work for this lady?” ~ La a 
asked Janie. CRAFTS 
“Oh, my, no.” said Grandma, “he 
got other work as he grew older. Then MUSIC 
he wanted to go to school, although 
there were few schools for colored ’ LANGUAGES 
children then. He walked many miles 
to get to a school. He did all kinds of : COMPOSITIONS 
work so he could stay and learn. When 
he finished school, he was very happy. 
He decided to start a school just for 
colored boys and girls and help them 
to learn all kinds of work. Soon after, 
he did just that.” 
“What was his name,” asked Janie. 
“Booker T. Washington,” Grandma 
said. “When he was an old man, he 
wrote a book that tells the story of his 
life. I know it’s in the library.” 
“I'm going to ask for a story about 
Booker T. Washington,” said Janie, 
“and thank you for the story.” 


Mrs. Johnson Comes Home 


Continued from page 37) 


\ door and a glass window! Abe 


too, remembered how his mother had ere 18 an activity book broad in content! 
wanted them. She wanted them in “Coffee—the Story of a Good Neighbor Product” 
the way that he wanted books. : 

| tells a timely and important story about Latin 
thought sadly, “but I don’t have any- America that helps to increase understanding 
thing to read. of our Good Neighbors. 


Abe looked once more down the 
trail, and gave a little squeal of ex- | The first section is devoted to the interesting 


citement. “They are coming, Sarah, | and romantic industry of coffee-production—the copies as you need for your classes. They will 


Sarah put away her turkey-feather economic mainstay of Latin America. be forwarded at once—free, of course! 


to yer The second section of the booklet contains PAN-AMERICAN COFF uR 
but could not be sti e ran | EE EAU 
down the trail toward the wagon, his specific suggestions for project work based on 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

heart heavy. Perhaps this was the last the coffee narrative. Here are colored pictures 


time he would ever run free. A step- Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominicon Republ'c 


When the wagon drew near, his North and Latin America; map studies on Latin 
father waved his hand to Abe. Abe 
American natural resources and industries ; sew- 
home. Then he surveyed the other ing suggestions; art, music and language study; 
occupants of the wagon. On the seat | detailed directions on crafts; and, finally, an all- 


beside his father sat a well-dressed, 
pleasant woman who smiled down at inclusive, memory-testing quiz. 


age" pear Lage The booklet is generously illustrated in brilli- 
the back, perched atop a Dig 
F f ant color. Prepared particularly for children in 


of furniture, were two girls and a boy 
They — be Mrs patents chil- the fifth and sixth grades, you may find this 
dren. 1¢ bov was about Abe’s own | 
roa and he looked so cheerful that | lively, provocative book suitable for older chil- 
Abe thought it might be fun to have dren, too. 
him here to play with. | ; 

Ave tellowed the wenen back to the | ; Just send the coupon for a free sample book. 
house. When it drew up at the door, Examine it—then write and request as many 


Mail this coupon for FREE sample book 
“Coffee—The Story of a Good Neighbor Product.” 
To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
Dept. T-6, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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City 


INTL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. 


of 12 designs and 


Please send me free master set 
Reg. US. Pat. Off.) box covers 
multiple copies, of #5 many of each 
Name 


Street of &.0 


City 


Please send me free inormation 
positions 
Name 


Street or 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO 
Please send your illustrated circular GROWING WITH ART. 


Street or 


about 


| understand the set also 


Instructions, poge 78. Other coupons, pages 78, 82, 86, 90, 94. 
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Catalog 
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» your new Jefiim catalog listing room teaching aids. | am especially interested 
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DITTO, INC HE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 
Please send . ‘ st st the new DITTO 0-10 Direct Process Ouplicetor 
Catalog fy 65 w Workt duction gelatin and direct (liquid) 
process machine 
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City Zone State 
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Please ve 


flower, anin 
Name 
Street of 2D 
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JOSEPH HH. DODSON COMPANY 
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e, free and without ob 


Name 


Street or 
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FREEDOM 
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Addre 
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Please send me y 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
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over 3,500 teaching helps. 
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GET OUR LATEST CATALOG OF 


QUALITY ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
INKS * PADS + FIXA- 
TIF AIRBRUSH 
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GRAYS + KNIVES + 
ART BOOKS + ARTISTS 
WHITE + BRUSHES + 
GRASERS DOUBLE. 
TONE AND SINGLE- 
TONE PAPERS + SILK 
SCREEN FILMS + 
RUBBER CEMENT 


CR RAFTINT 


nufac- 
fur ene ow how hove 
made CRATTINT artists 


25 $7 s of mor 
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oemong professional and 
student artists every 
where — RAFTINT 
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quality prod 
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Craftmt Catalog 


CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
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Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 
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The Man in the Red Cloak 


(Continued from page 38) 


could influence Mr. Adams to with- 
draw from the trial 

He was standing in the same spot, 
when Mr. Adams came upon him 
“Ho, Josh!” he said, dropping his hand 
m friendly gesture on the boy's 
shoulder You look troubled.’ 


and 
had been 


Josiah looked up at his friend 
out what he 


Adams, 


suddenly blurted 


thinking Mi you have 


cne- 
mies in Boston,” he said. 

John Adams laughed Who does 
not have enemies these davs, lad?” 
Then his face was serious Boston is 
a sick town, Josh sick with hate and 
malice. 

Josiah nodded soberly and walked 
alon in silence for a few moments, 
The his head. There was 
determination in his eyes 

“Mr. Adams, why do you defend 
the enemies of our country 

The lawyer did not seem as 


prised as the boy had expected him to 


be I am not defending men, Josh 
I am defending a principle princi- 
ple that says that in America, all men 
deserve a fair trial. Besides, | believe 
the soldiers tired in self-defense.” 

Josiah had been there at the time of 
the massacre \s he walked along the 
obbled streets with Mr. Adams, he 
ould remember the angry voices that 
had taunted the lone sentinel, a British 
soldier, as he walked his post! 

Only when the crowd had begun 
throwing ice and wood at him, did the 
soldier call for help When cight red- 


oats arrived, the mob moved in closer. 
We dare you to tire, cowards!” they 
shouted. Then they threw ovster shells, 
clubs, and tev snowballs at the soldiers 
unt me fell to the growed 


muskets went off with a crash, and five 
in the snow, 
a few can sway the 


Mr. Adams’ 


colonial men lay 
It is sad when 

many to 

shoulders drooped 


do wrong 


Suddenly Josiah thought of the 
Man in the Red Cloak.” a masked 
man who was among the crowd. Had 


he urged the people to riot? Was he a 
true friend of liberty? And why did he 
keep his identity a secret.’ 

Have 
the Man 
tsked 

Mr. 
loosed 


Now 


name of 
Josiah 

can he Ip you 

head, and 


vou discovered the 
in the Red Cloak? 
Perhaps he 
Adams shook his 
the linen ruffle at his throat. 
he the direction of 
his home, Josiah to walk on 
thoughtfully 
Suddenly he 
Limothy 
Banian Bovs had in mind 


turned in 
leaving 


His broth- 
the 
Was very 


had 


could 


an idea! 
tind out 
Ih 
friendly with the captain of the 
Josiah hurried in- 
to find his brother. 
the kitchen 

tonight, Josh!” He took 
iroma that filled 
But Josiah did not glance at 
on the 


er what 
group, 
Ebenezer 
to the 

lim was in 
dining on pig 
t deep whifl of the 
the 
the 


Quenton 
house 


We are 


Tem 
pig 

lim, 
\dams 
l 


would 


resting spit 


you must help me save John 


the Bovs 


he 


trends to 


Baniar 
head 


No 


from 
shook 
think 
he 
I can do 

“But who is to know if yeu discover 
their plans and tell Mr. Adams?” 

Who, but the whole wt 
Sons oof Liberty: know 

could they harm Josh 
sked Father is in the middle of 
( i fia 


his town 


there 


cnr 


iberty, said is nothing 


The 


evervthing.” 


mn? 


ne WEBEL 


For a le isurely, carefree vacation in FRANCE AND EUROPE be sure to 


secure 


all your rail travel accommodations before you leave. 


Tickets may be purchased and advance 


reservations made at any of our three offices, 
or through your Travel Agent. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, WN. . ¥., Dept. IN-2 


Please send me free itive. NAME 
trated booklet “Railroad-  ADORESS 
ing in France.” ary 


STATE 


| 
FREE Teaching Materials 
4 
| 
| 
ty, 
> 
é> 4 
s pies (one for ™) 
Zone : — 
| 
= @ for information, see your Travel Agent 
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Rhythm Band Tells a Story 


(Continued from page 69) 


Dog Gone?” “I Love Little Pussy,” 
und “Cock-a-Doodle-Doo” are in Sing 
other Goose, by Opal Wheeler (FE 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 10 
Old Gray Mare” is in The American 
Singer, Book IV (American Book Co., 
New York 3). 

The Litthe Red Hen” is in The Mu 

ic Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade (Silver Burdett and Co., New 
York 3). 

Old Dog Trav’ 
Favorite 
Chicago 5 
C. Filmstrip. 


is in Golden Book of 
Hall & MeCreary Co., 


Sungs 


The Little Red Hen, full color, 35 
mm, Young America Films, Ine., 
New York 17 

Underground 


Railroad Station 
Continued from page 74) 


railroad 
found nothing. 


looked for the 
station, But they 
One day John was reading to Jeanie 
book Ile was 
lying on the rug in front of the parlor | 
her | 
long | 


underground 


out of a school history 
lireplace. Jeanie was standing in 
lavorite place between the 
mirrors. She 
one ear to what John was reading. It 
that she 
was just that she 


two 


was listening with 
interested; it 


Poday 


wasn't was not 


Was ups 


was Mother and Dad's wedding an 
niversary and she and John had noth 
ng special to give them They had 
priced lots of antique candlesticks, 
lamps, and vases of a size to fit’ the 
niche in the hall, but had found the } 


price of antiques far beyond the money 
had saved \s a last thes 
bought a box of candy from the corner 
It seemed to Jeane like an 
thes 


thes resort 


drugstore 


wal come-down trom the 
hac planned | 

Worst of all, Jeanie had just about 
decided that there probably wasnt any | 
She | 


mn and never had been 
think 
the thought kept popping up just the 
She treed to fix 
what John was reading. [t ran some- 
thing like this: “Just before the Civil 
War the slaves in the South began to 


et exceedingly 


ree 


tried net to such a thing, 


her mind on 


restless, They wanted 


to be only way | 


free in a hurev and the 
was to run away trom | 
vo North where peopl | 
Many of | 


taken back to 


to vet tree 
masters and to 
did not 
them 
the shave 


believe tn slavery 


were caught and 
gain. Bat numbers of 
of the 


underground railroad, they escaped to 


stutes a 
them were not caught. By way 
Canada where thes treedom 

John had no sooner uttered the 
than Jeanie beheld a 
\ sudden sunbeam com- 


won 


word freedom 
strange thing 


ing in-at the window fell on a big brass 


vail im the 


antelpiece and blinded 
While he: 
remembered 
the 
a quick leap she was 


her tor a tmhoment eves 


vere recoverme staht, she 


that she had never noticed nail 
betore, With 
it the 


ing, pulling poking it 


lingering it, push- | 
Suddenly there | 
creaking 
Then, siowly, the mirror next to the 
hearth swung forward like a 
“Look, John!” cried Jeanie excited- 
ly, “I've found the 
jut John, roused by creaking | 
hinges, feet. His | 
eves were popping and his breath com- 
ing fast He grasped Jeanie’s | 
hand together entered the 
underground railroad station 
John was the first to speak as they 
looked about at the windowless, brick 
room. “Well, TIL be!” “It's 
in the chimney after all! That's per- 
for with so many fire- 


Iprece 


was a groan, as of hinges 


door. 
room, 


the 
already on his 


secret 
was 


very 


and they 


he said. 


fect camoutlage, 


places in the house, there has to be a 
big chimney. It was just built a little 
bigger than necessary.” 

“But look!” cried Jeanie, not half 
so interested in the architecture of the 
room as in its contents. “Here is an old 
cot and a washbasin and pitcher.” 

And a dusty, old Bible,” cried 
John. “They all tell a story 
of poor hunted slaves who ate and 
slep', and washed and prayed here? 

“And look at this candlestick, John 
Do you know what it’s for?” 

“For lighting the place, of cours: 
It must have been dark in here with 


storys 


1 Coking ovens like these “hake” 
* coal into coke. Nearly pure 
carbon. this coke will help smelt iron 


from its ore, 


Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, 
so does steel depend upon coal. Mach ton of steel 


takes one ton of coal! 


out windows and with only a little 


ventilator grating.” 
“That's not 
Jeanie. “Can't you see? 


on the stairs!” 


Jobn picked it up and examined it 


“You're right! It looks like a per guess where it came from 
fect fit. Yours was a good guess show them the room.” 
about the chimney and the mirror.’ They ran upstairs three steps ata 
He looked at his sister admiringly time As they ran, John whispered 


Jeanie smiled broadly 


showed John how a push button had 
nail to 


made of the 
close the mirror-door. 


been 


A ton of 
each ton of steel! 


2. 


high-grade steel. 


—now and for the future, 


Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat for 


the smelting process, but, during this process, also 


supplies the carbon dioxide necessary to free the 


iron from its ore. 


To meet the needs of today’s huge steel produc- 
tion takes a lot of coal—and America is fortunate 
in having lots of coal—enough to last for many 


hundreds of vears. And this coal is mined by the 


world’s most highly productive and efficient coal 


industrv. 


Each year the managers of America’s 8,000 inde- 


pendently owned and operated coal mines invest 


hundreds of millions of dollars in research, in- 


creased mechanization, new mine properties, and 


THE 


what I mean,” said | 
This is the 
candlestick that belongs in the alcove 


A steel furnace in full blast. 


Hot air, forced under pressure 
through this converter, is producing 


in building giant preparation plants to serve the 


country better with all the coal the country needs 


“Won't 
Mother 


we 
and 


“Wow!” laughed John. 
have something to show 
Dad! Let's go get them 

“Let’s take the candlestick to them 


for their anniversary present,” said 
Jeanie 
“All right, and we'll make them 


before we 


breathlessly, “What a good old scout 
Unele Ephraim must have been! 1 


on the 


Then she 


open and guess he was a kind of enginecs 


Underground Railroad 


coal 


Bridges, skyscrapers, automo 


3. 


have is made of steel or by steel — 


biles- nearly everything we 


and without coal there'd be no steel! 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparTMENT OF Nationat Coat ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Bi ‘ Coal I , Educational Dept.! 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
the with 
specimen copies of tems available for classroom 
distribution, including the new ih 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A, 
Coal Map ‘ 


includes special materials for teacher 


ited booklet, 
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THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


Please send me 4 set of your free tea 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Please send me: FREE Rayon Teach 
TD) Science Kit 
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LIFE Educational Service, Dept. 1-22 
Please LIFE Magazine w 
tions for English, Speech and § ’ 
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R.0 
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it . 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5264-2 
the Modess booklet for teen-age girls, “Growing Up 
s Ed 
r good only 
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Portfolio, a new teaching aid for class 


n U.S.A.) 


ationa 


Grade 


School 


City 


materials you 
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envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. , 
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cannot uvdertake to service the coupons in this issue beyond 
us coupons from any issues earlier thon September, 1951. Teachers should 
We cannot accept and forword COPIES of coupons. 


selves—-NOT hove pupils do it 


Do not paste them on cards. Other 


the present school yeor. Do not send 
fill out the coupons them- 
The original cou- 


pons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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The Double-Session Partnership 


(Continued from page 38) 


into it as neatly as he could. Then he 


started home, surprised to find most 


of the others had left before him. 


It wasn't until he was halfway home 
that the thought struck him. Why 
didn't wait until the afterr oon Chass 
cam n and see who te boy is that 
sits at mv desk n we ndered 

Lhe next day, when reaching for a 
pencil in his desk, Lennie came across 
a jar with a hummingbird’s nest in it 
Must be Steve's,’ he thought. “He 
must live im the subdivision for the 
factory workers ll the kids in the 
afternoon session live there. Tle must 
be a new bov like me 

Before Lennie left, he gut his rab 
bit’s faot in the desk, so Steve would 
know that he, too, had a prize posses- 
Sion, 

The next day was Friday and the 
whole class went out to the Indian 
Burial Mounds cast of Hollyville to 
look for arrowheads. Lennie was so 
enthusiastic that he resolved to go 
right back to look further. What fun 
it would be, especially if he had a 
friend along—mavbe Steve Bennett. 


The next Monday as Lennie waited 
near the door for the 


felt that he could hard- 


afternoon session 
to come in, h 


ly wait to meet Steve, 

Then he heard the bell ring, and 
trying to appear uninterested, he 
glanced over at his desk—the partner- 
ship desk. His heart jumped. There 
was a boy sitting there “What do I 
do now Lenni wondered in sudden 
panic, 

After thinking for a moment, Lenni: 
walked slowly to the desk and said to 
Steve Exeuse me, but I forgot my 
rabbit's foot.” 


“Say,” said the cheerful looking boy, 
“you must be Lennie Allbright, the fel- 
low that shares this desk with me. I'm 
Steve partner.” 

It’s really swell to meet you,” said 
Lennie. “I've been kind of wonder- 
you.” 


your 


about 
Yes, me too, Say, that really is a 
rabbit's foot vou have,” Steve 
said as Lennie put the lucky piece in 
his pocket. “Where'd you get it?” 
Dad brought it back from a hunt- 
Where did you 


nest?” 


fine 


ing trip last summer. 


get that swell hummingbird’s 


“Right outside my bedroom window, 


I sure was lucky. The mother bird 
hatched out four little ones. I got the 
nest after they flew away last fall.” 


By the end of the week, Lennie had 


discovered that Steve lived only sev- 
eral blocks from him in the subdivi- 
sion, and that his father was an en- 
gineer in the factory. The Bennetts 


had moved from Chicago during the 
summer, and Steve, too, was having 
trouble finding 

Monday, the 
at last finished 
in the outer areas of Hollyville were 
transferred, taking the load off the 
crowded Greenbriar School and doing 
with the doubk Lennie 
was worried for fear he would have to 


friends. 
Walker 
All 


School 
the children 


new 


was 


away session, 
stay at the Greenbriar School since he 
to town than most of the 
But when 


lived closer 


new children the list was 
posted on the bulletin board, sure 
enough he was assigned to the new 
Sc would be two sections 
of titth grade in the new school and 


Lennie wondered how Steve and he 
would be | 


Continued on page 83) 


assigned 


wantto 
e-like” you're 


For fun. 


Springs! 


You're in a different 
or worries that heep 
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.. for rest... for living . 


that you've dreamed of .. . for your vacation. 


having fun . 


‘Colorado Spri 


204 Midland Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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The same f 


when you vacation 


.. head for Colorado 
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In this “different 
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t have the time nor the inclination “cause you'll be 


. . building pleasant memories. 


- ho routine 
our nose to the grind- 
‘ling comes over you 


in Colorado Springs. 


FORGET ROUTINE...and ENJOY YOURSELF! 
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The Man in the Red Cloak 


(Continued from page 76) 


everything. Only last night, he went 
to The Salutation with Paul Revere to 
discuss politics.” 

Timothy shook his head. “One deed 
for a Tory and everything else is for- 
gotten, 

Josiah felt hot tears rise to his eyes. 
Was there no way he could help his 
friend. After hearing Mr. Adams’ ex- 
planation of his action, the boy could 
no longer think of it as being disloyal 
to their country. The lawyer was fol- 
lowing the true principles of freedom. 
The Banian Boys were wrong 

[here was only one thing left to do. 
Without waiting for Josiah 
sped toward the Custom House, 
rowly escaping collision with a 
in the growing darkness. 

As he approached the meeting place 
of the Banian Boys, Josiah 
down to a walk, but he telt sure that 
his knees making the 
buckles on his knee breeches shake. 
Now he stood uncertainly before the 
door of the shack used by the boys. 

Hello, Josh It Jonathan 
Fowler and his brother, Sam. “Come 
in. We are planning a little party for 
friend, Mr. Adams.” 

Sam nudged his brother and whis- 
pered something to him. The older 
face darkened. “Why do you 
come tonight, Josh, when we have not 
seen you these many months?” 

Josiah foreed a smile. “I thought 
that tonight might be of special inter- 
est to me,” he said, and walked confi- 
dently into the dimly lighted interior. 

Soon appeared 
“Lads, we could 
tonight 


dinner, 
har- 


sulky 


slowed 


must be silver 


Was 


our Lory 


boy's 


Captain Quenton 
ind began to speak. 
tet get tar and feathers, so 
clubs and cudgels! 
Josiah stiffened. ¢ 
Anger rose in his throat 
him. Before he could 


tion, he sprang to his feet 


we tise 
lubs and cudgels! 
and choked 
remember cau 
Cowards! 
he said surprised it his own courage 


Would you use clubs on an unarmed 


man? What gain would it be? Lf some 
one clse were to take John Adams’ 
place, the town’s reputation in the af- 
fair would be blackened. He is pro 
tecting the town’s good name, while 
the soldiers wet a fair trial. But you 
want to hurt a great man. He is a bet- 


ter American than any of you,” he 


concluded scorntully 


bor a moment, the boys were too 
stunned to protest. Josiah’s eves were 
still flashing fire, when a heavy-set 


boy, several years his senior, leaped to 
ved his arms 

this Tory, 
exclaimed, giving Josiah’s 


his side and s« 
“We can 
lads.” he 


arm a twist. 


practice on 


“[ was just kidding when T said 
I could do it blindfolded!” 
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THE 


Attractive designs for 


Mary Brooks Pi 


hand 


“Let us teach him that the Banian 
Boys mean business,” cried another. 

Josiah saw the circle of boys move 
in towards him. He closed his eyes 
and prayed. 

As if in answer to his prayer, a shad- 
ow arose from the darkness. It was 
the tall stranger in the red cloak and 
white wig. He was well-muffled up to 
his eycs in the cloak, allowing no one 
to see his face. 

The boys fell back and the stranger 
raised a hand for silence. “He is right, 
lads. Hurting Mr. Adams would be a 
mistake. He is an honest patriot, and 


| 


Rick Rack $7 


Kleenex* tissue box covers 


for grades 6 through 12 


and machine sewing while 


The Kleenex slip cover project can be used as a 


ciples of proportion and design. 


Fabric requirements are modest whether your 
students buy new materials or simply use left-over 
pieces from home; only !, yard will make two wash- 
able box covers. Any fabric may be used from calico, 
chintz and terry, to silk, satin or plastic. And for a 
decorative touch, add lace, ribbons, sequins or initials, 


Send for your set of 12 instruction folders today. 


Mary Brooks Picken 

— internationally known sew- 
ing authority, has written 9 
books on sewing. Her work 
ha- been featured in maga 
zines, radio, schools, colleges. 
throughout the country. She 
is one of the founders of The 
Fashion Group. 


Here’s a unique, practical project for sewing classes 
or clubs—a complete set of 12 delightful slip cover 
designs, with tested easy-to-follow directions by 
ken. ‘Teaches all the principles of 
your 
create useful gifts for holidays, birthdays, showers. 


regular assignment or as “extra” work for faster 
students. Each lesson folder includes important 
sewing fundamentals to fit varying skills for grades 
6 through 12; measuring fabric, cutting, basting, 
fitting, seaming, edge finishing, fabric grains, miter- 
ing. stitching, binding, trimming, and even the prin- 


Let each girl choose a design, then order as many ex- 
tra individual folders as you need—without charge. 


one eager for the cause. Besides, he 
will take care that the town’s interests 
are protected, while the soldiers re- 
ceive a fair trial.” 

No one spoke. The mystery man 
continued. “I came here tonight look- 
ing for a reliable and brave boy to 
carry special messages for Liberty.” 
He looked at Josiah. “I have found 
that boy.” He laid a friendly hand on 
Josiah’s shoulder. “Follow me, lad.” 

His heart in his mouth, the boy 
mumbled, “Mr. Adams—?” 

The gray eyes looking down at him 
smiled. “Mr. Adams will have safe 


passage on the streets of Boston this 
night and every night. Will he not?” 
He looked Captain Quenton directly 
in the eyes. 

“Oh, yes, sir. You have our word, 
sir,” answered the leader. 

A weight dropped from  Josiah’s 
shoulders. Mr. Adams was safe. He 
looked curiously at the stranger be 
fore him. What mattered names or 
business? The Man in the Red Cloak 
was a true friend of liberty. And 
Josiah stepped out into the night to 
receive his first message in the cause 
of freedom. 
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directions for Kle 
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Please send me free the complete set of 12 designs and 
nex tissue box covers. (Order blank, also, 
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FOR THE WORLD'S MOST WONDERFUL 


VACATION AT MODERATE COST 


Only $288 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland 


vacations when you 
can be there in just 


You fly the world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. And United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to 
California from 80 other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy 
delicious meals and famous “Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at 


no extra cost. 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting from 
10 days to three weeks, and including round trip transportation, hotel 
accommodations and sight-seeing. Prices begin at $324, 

from California, plus tax. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE! Investigate the 
summer session of the University of Hawaii. Six weeks start- 


THE 


round frip from California, plus tax 


take advantage of United's low fares. And you 
a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 


ing June 23—low tuition (only $8.00 per credit 
hour), fully accredited graduate courses in many 
fields, workshop programs. For information, write 
to Director of Summer Session, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. For free illustrated folders 
on Hawaii, write or visit your nearest United office 
or see an authorized travel agent. 


S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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An English Teacher 
“Discovers” America 
Continued frown page 61 


From country big jump 
and, to be 
Io me, America 


inical cleanliness 


to citv¥—a 
honest, a disappomtment 
is synonymous with 
hygiene, 


and but 


most of yours are 


ill cities 
and tiring 


certainly is 


sv, dirty, bustling 


ever, every ne of you 
proud of his “home town” and wants 
strangers to see the best side of it. 
lhree cities in particular I would 
like to mention. First | take my hat 
off to Denver for its cleanliness, its 
wide streets, and its spacious planning 
Til be back for more of that pure 
mountain air, you can be sure! Sec 
ondly, I would like to shake hands 
with St. Louis The air wasn't so 
pure, but for courtesy and friendli 
ness it takes the cake. Lastly, I give 


San Francisco, a city with 


all its own 


my heart to 
a character 


Io my mind the Mission San Fran- 
cisco de Asis, commonly known as 
Dolores, not only gives its name to the 


city, but impresses its character as 
well. In the center of a thickly pop 
ulated area, the mission stands peace- 
fully apart, beckoning, the fragrance 

its flowers wafting on the breeze 
Yer its calmness hides the sorrows and 
tears, the strife and bloodshed, of the 
past. Just so, San Francisco, undaunt- 
ed, has by faith and courage survived 
earthquake and fire, and has covered 
her scars with beauty. 


It was the Mission Dolores, too, 
which first made me realize what a 
lourful history your country has. 
British history stretches so far back 
into antiquity that we consider Amer- 


ica too young to possess much of his- 


torical value. Now that I know dif- 
ferently, my ambition is first to follow 
the trail of those brave and wise Fran- 

in fathers who built twenty-one 
missions in California. 

Then, too, during the long winter 
evenings | would like to delve into 
your past by studying the names of 
\ cities. Earlier, when faced with 

name like Schenectady, 1 was too 
bewildered to think of anvthing but 
the pronunciation. Now I have learnt 
that each has a story to tell. 

Some are Indian, and these often 
denote a physical characteristic, Can- 
da’s Winnipeg, for example, means 


ld ater. Others are Spanish or 

i h. English or Dutch. All the 

onalities vou have so warmly wel- 

med to vour country have left their 

rk of appreciation Some stories 

d, like that of Chief Seattle; 

re imusing, like that of Med 

Hat, but « ch and every one is 
learning about. 

\s well the past, the present held 

h that was new to me. Our 

wledge of vour life and customs is 

ndent on the film and the news- 

pers, both of which present a dis- 

rted v ewpoint based as they are on 

the spectacular rather than on the 

rdinary. As I passed your clean, 


| towns I could not help but feel 


t a little clever publicity would do 

mmeasurable good m establish- 
friendlier relations with Europe 

Consider, for example, your gener- 

ty Although it is byword in 

rope, vour motives are far from be- 
inderstood On my journey I 

1 voung American teacher who 

vas puzzled because some Europeans 

distrust or even actively dislike Amer- 


given them 


cathe America which has 

much and so freely 

My reply was twofold. First, for 
the proud, charity is degrading. Se« 
nd, as a result of the war, we believe 

ervthing has a price. So when 
America demands nothing we are sus 

Continued on page 81) 
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HAPPY TRAVELLING 
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in British Columbia. Here you can enjoy 
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hospitality ond the finest facilities for 
Sports, amusement and accommodation. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B. C. 


ARE YOU ABOUT 
TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
noi retire from life, from inter- 
ests, from friends of all ages. 


The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 


experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student 

Gainesville is a friendly town, 
too. Ideal for retirement. Low- 
cost living, mild climate, cultur- 


al activities and sports galore. 


Let us send you FREE 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 


Lincoin's Speech at Gettysburg 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer's Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 

Dept. A10 

Philadetphia 41, Pa 

© | enclose 150 outer wrappers trom Dubble 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


(CD Please send more information about the Beale 
Portfolio offer 
(check one) 
Teache: s 
Name 
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“Discovers” America 
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picious. It was a young widow from 
New Jersey who showed me how mis- 
taken I had been. In St. Louis, she 
shared her taxi wth me, and finding 
that | had no hotel room booked, she 
offered to her if the 
hotel proved to be overcrowded. l 
could not think of any reason why she 
should do this until it dawned on me 
that she was merely practising Christ's 
law, “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
I was ashamed, yet pleased, that ! had 
at last that your generosity 
not from a full pocket but 
from a full heart. 

The size your country, too, re- 
fleets in) your character think 
more widely, you speak more broadiy. 
your love fot fel 

freely than have 
You welcome 


share room too 


learnt 
springs 


ol 
you 
ind you show your 


low men more we 
learnt to do. 


without question, 


strangers 


you erect no fences 


to keep out your neighbour. In your 
schools you are trying to teach that 
love of one’s neighbour is one of the 
most important lessons of this life 


Racial prejudice is hard to eradicate, 
but, melting pot of many na- 
tions, know if 
country 


as the 


you you must succeed 
remain 
you thank God for the 
has your 


war 


your Is to ureat. 

Then, 
abundance he 
country. The has left a scar 
the soul of Europe. It is hard to be 
in the essential goodness of God 


has worked for 


too, 
bestowed on 


on 


lieve 


ind man when all one 


has been destroyed—not by natural 
disasters, but by the cold, calculating 
hate of human beings. 

If you could but radiate your na- 


tional philosophy to Europe it would 
good than any gift of food 
It is our souls which need 
Russia knows this and 


do far more 
or clothing 
the most help 


preaches her gospel of the brother- 
hood of man to an ever widening 
audience. Cannot vou combat this by 


propaganda depicting the true nature 
that free- 
mean 


oft vour countrymen, showing 
dom of the individual does not 
deur idation for the masses 
Last, a word on your cooking! = I 
had always thought that you 
of the 
have 


out 
true 


ate 
It 


d rds at 


so to speak Is 


can,” 
ven more your 
a necessity particularly in all 
season use of getables—but it also 
that vou devote great of 
not oniy to cooking but to study- 
ing food in its relation to health 
Your habit of eating hot with cold 
for example, and fruit salad 
get used to. Nor is it 
for me to transfer the 
left hand to the right during 
I remember, at hom« 
a dear old lady look 
fork in this 
said in hor- 
Americans 
They must 


disposal 
is 


veg 


true a deal 


time 


toast 
I cannot quite 
itural fork 
from the 
the ain course, 
during the 
ny at two G.L’s using the 
“My goodiness, 
“look at 
shovelling 
Indians!” 
It only 
learns to 
customs; 


North 


war, 


she 
wild 


food. 


those 
just -in the 
be 

that one 
habits and 


travelling 


travelling 
different 


by 
accept 
and it only 
America that I have learnt 
not only to admire your countryside 
but to love and respect your peopl 
nd their background. When I return 
to England I can not only teach his 
tory and geography better but, what 
important, I can teach my 
love, not distrust, their 


is 
Is by 


is far more 
to 


American 


pupils 


COUSINS, 


Marvelous new line of all-occasion 
greeting cards. So sensational al! you 


f have to do is show them. Box of 21 

only 1.00. Over 100 other terrific 
boxes including birthday, get-well, 
etc. Profits to 100°; plus bonus 
Write for free samples. Kit on 
approval 


REGAL GREETING CARD doy, 
D Dept. 15-20, Ferndale, Mic 


*Go north for a really vivid 
vacaiion in friendly Canada. Meet 


new and interesting people; 


Steer a course north to Conoda's sparkling lokes and 
rivers where picture cruises await, 


yjsit relatives or friends. Golf, sail, 


Relax in the sun, lead a swim-suit life on Conada's 
seaside and inland beaches 


swim. Roam through picture 
country. “Snap” wildlife in 
great National Parks. Visit cities 
old and new... Yes, you'll 
broaden your travel horizons in 
this nearby “foreign” land. 
Call your travel agent or 


mail the coupon below. 


FOR NEXT-TO-NATURE RELAXATION 


Canada ‘ 


01-2-03-52-C1 
| CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU | 
Ottawe, Canada Leo Dolan, Director | 
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containing booklets about carbonated beverages 
Magic Flavor Pickup for Mealtime,’ gresered 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


send Teacher's Packet 
ation about full-color slide film 
for use by home economics teachers 


Please 
Intorr 


Neme 


Street of 


t Zone St | 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educetionc! Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 160 

copies mit 30 per ciess! of your new té-page full-color 

of a schoolboy teken on an exciting journey by 4 genie, to 
ump of coe 


Please send me 
booklet The Genie Story 
reveal the magic thet lies hidden in a 


Neme Grade 


Street of &.0 


State 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 395 
assroom set of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, inciuding @ copy for each pup 
with free teaching manual. No. of pupils in my ciess 


Please send free « 
na my cless, together 


Name . Grade 


Street or 2.0 School 

| 
one | 


SAGA SCHOOL BOOKS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 397 

an introductory spy of Science 7 & 8, the comprehensive work boot 

Th and 8th grade General Science courses. [| | en 
ost of handling end shipping Also send me your | 
ndensed Texts and Work Books 


Please send me 
study quide and review book for 
close 2$¢ in coin or stamps t ver 
free catalog of Junior High Scho 


Name Grade | 


Street or Schoo 
Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 399) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Please send me an abridged |ist and sample of the Perry Pictures 
Name Grade 
Street or RD Sch 
Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 377 


eee eee 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI 
ng the Fio-Master FOUNTNBRUSH 


| am aiso 


Please send me your catalog describ 

nterested in the art uses of the Flo-Master 

Name Grade J 
street of 2.0 ch 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2 109 


ur tree 1952 catalog of ‘Plays for Children It describes action plays, 
horal readings, specie! books and much lively material for schoo! pro- | 
Grade 


Schoo 


WORLD BOOK, De 182 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 269 
Please send me you @ reprint of “MIL REEK FINDS OUT FOR ITSELF 

Name Grade 

Street R Schoo 


lone 
y 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 193 


Please se ~e ‘ The Harmony Band Primary and Kindergarten Chil- 
ay part 7 Fu ntormation on Song Books with a Pian.’’ | 

hornet, A Musical Opportunity for Every Child. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 328 
Borrow By Mail 


FIRST LOAN CO 


Please send me 


Dept. G-133 


rmetion about your 


service teachers 


Grade 


Sch 
Zone Stete | 


Name 


Street 


é 


c AL INSTITUTE, INC Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 9 : 

~ Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 3. | 
rome 

Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE. INC _ Director THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 
Please send me Breakfast Teach t for GRADES 4-5-6 ] 

Name ol 
Street or 


Zon 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS ... 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering moterials you wish to obtain. PRINT 
ON EACH the required information, ond mail them together (first class) in ONE envelope to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, Do not poste them on cords. You will doubtiess wish 
include some of the other coupons on pages 76, 78, 86, 90, 94. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present school year. Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 
tember, 1951. Teachers should fill out the coupons themselves—NOT have pupils do it. 


MOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons, The original coupons, clipped 
from the mogorine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded, 
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AWAY 


1 call.) 


Valentines Everywhere 


Continued from page 19 


have not changed much. Of course 
the one most important shape to have 
on any valentine is @ heart of rosy hue 
Name others. Did vou include cupids, 
rrows, ribbons rlands, flowers, and 
irds People can appear on valen 
tines too. Sometimes thev are silhou 
ettes wearing colonia ostumes Which 
{ these de rations do you see on the 
wer 

Before you begin to cut and paste, 
have a general plan m mind Decide 
whether the valentine is to lie flat, to 
stand, or to be three-dimensional. Will 
t open at the side, the bottom, or the 

center? Figure 5 A shallow box 
lid standing on its edge makes a nice 
shadow bex m which a decoration of 

thre shows ip well 
Every beautiful valentine has a cen- 
ter of interest with some less impor- 
tant decorations tilling empty spaces 
On a bulletin board, make a jumbo 
sized) Valentine for the whole class 
Make tl rds and flowers life size 
Curl paper for ribbons. Pin up and trv 
severa wr ements be your 
decoration ould be 1 hanging one 
whic would move with changing cur- 
rents of air, Hearts and flowers could 
trom wires of unequal length 
or spirals and branching wires | Figure 
Such a construction is called a 

It is a new art form 

6 


PLAY 
RIGHT 


—even if you don’t 
know a single note now! 


‘OW it's EASY to learn ANY instrument. No 
exercises. Even if you do 
AWA 
BY NOTE Sir 
N 
a 


And pr 


Lea at home in 


ale ee spare time 
t a teacher 
can play any piece 850,000 student 
FREE Sock and Free Print and Picture 
Semple ust ond ad ai th your 


u wish 


te 


a fi 
u School of mesic, Stedie 8572, Wosh- 
ingten, © Y. (No obligation; no sales- 


Name 


Address 


boring 
mow a single note 
pieces 
ts ly, 

Make amazing pr ogress 


Only few cents per lesson. Soon you 


| 


THE BOSTON KS 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


Has pencil guide for sharpening 8 sizes 
of pencils with unvarying precision. All- 


metal receptacle. Stand hos attractive 
silver gray finish. Mounts on desk top or 
wall. For durability, speed, precision and 
economy, you can't buy better than a 
Boston! Specify Boston 15 Cutting Edge 
Speed Cutters. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE 
EDUCATIONAL REPORT 
BY DONALD J. LEU 


study free af 
that every user of pencil 
should read. It is an un- 
biased report on the use of pencil sharp 
regordiess of the type and tells 
you how to use them to greater advan- 
tage in schools through proper selection, 
location, care and maintenance. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


Also Monvufocturers 


BOSTON 


Here is a worth while 
advertising, 


sharpeners 


eners, 


Pens and 
Products 
—Hunt 
Pens 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Cc. L. EVANS INVITES YOU TO START AN 


EXTRA MONEY CLUB 


—with just a few friends 
Roise Cash Selling Greeting Cards 


Members samples, take easy 
orders from f s Everyone 
shares big profits experience needed 
Bonus Surprise Request FRE 

TRIAL outfit of ure All-Oceasion assort- 


ments an approval, FREE samples Name Im- 
printed Stationery, Napkins and full details. 


WEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington Mass. 


“Children can't wait!” 


That 


what on ibseriber had to say about 


Get AND Boys, This new ssroom activities 


publication is filed with games Ss, puzzles 


and enter- 
Only l5e for each 


(Minimum order 


and projects, all designed to 


tain at the same time semes- 


ter subscription subscrip- 
for each of 


Dansville, N. Y. 


tions.) Order a subscription today 


your pupils GIRLS AND Boys, 


SPECIAL MODELS 
for 
JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Cotalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE ECAP & GOWN CO. 


FOR CLASSWORK decor- 
ete burnt wood, ified 
glass, pre-designed 
sketching boards, etc. 
Write to Dept. | 2-52. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 


invitations — 
g 100 Engraved $15.00 


e In Including 2 sets of envelopes 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 100 imitation Engraved $8.25 
WN. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 
1032 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa 


FREE caching Materias 
' 
\ 
ve 
4 
| 
— 
> Ne 
= 
BOOK 
ON 
ART 


Record Talk 


Continued from page 19 


dispel false notions of this type by 
playing the music of Aaron Copland 
If your school does not own any of his 
music, you would do well to buy “The 
Music of Aaron Copland for Young 
People c Young People s Records 
Inc., YPR 408, 78 rpm. $1.25 

This is an introdugtion to the fa 
mous composer through selected por 
greatest music, and 
you need not hustle to the school li 
brary for any facts to tell your class 


tions of some of his 


as the mother and child conversation 
on the record takes care of it nicely 
The musical selections are very short, 
and may very well whet the appetite 
for more. Included are portions of the 
‘Lincoln Portrait,” “Billy the Kid.” 
‘Appalachian Spring,” and “EI Salon 
Mexico.” It adds up to an excellent 
springboard into the waters of con 
temporary American music 

Perhaps vou have been plaving the 
piano for your children’s rhythms, and 
trying desperately to peek around it 
every few measures in order to observe 
their responses its a neat trick 
vou can do it, but chances are ten to 
one that vour quick peek results in 
losing the place in the music or strik 
ing a few very wild discords How 
ever, rest assured that ‘tis better to 
glance and make a mistake then to 
keep your eyes glued to the notes. If 
you yearn for the chance to partici 
pate in your pupils’ rhythm experi 
ences, buy “Rainbow Rhvthms Lher 
are two series available, and each s 
ries three records containing 
eighteen and fifteen rhythms respec 
tively Each set sells for $5.06 On 
ders should be sent to P.O. Box 608 
Emory University, Georgia. The mu- 
sic has been composed, arranged, and 


recorded by Nora Belle Emmerson, and 
the rhythms are all children’s ideas set 
to music. Played entirely by piano, 
accents, tempos, and intensity have 
been emphasized to facilitate the 
teaching of fundamental body move- 
ments 

Each little composition is separated 
on the dise by a smooth band, and al- 
though the accompanying pamphict is 
complete with ideas and instructions, 
you will have more fun if you play the 
music Without comment and see what 
wonderful ideas your class can pro 
vice Be sure to take advantage of 
those creative minds! If you have 
been putting off rhythms until there 
was someone to play the piano for 
you, put off no longer! “Rainbow 
Rhythms” can be an always-on-hand 
rccompanist 


The Double-Session 


Partnership 

(Continued from page 78 
Tuesday morning when Lennie 
walked into the sparkling fifth-grade 
room of Walker School, he could hard- 
ly keep from shouting, for he saw that 
Steve Bennett was already there. They 
were in the same class 

Instead of desks, there were new 
tables with two seats at each. Lennie 
noticed the empty seat beside Steve 
and hoped silently that Miss Barelay, 
us new teacher, would seat him there. 

Lennie.’ said Miss Barclay, “will 
you sit: beside Steve Bennett at the 
table in the front of the room?” 


Oh, boy,” whispered Lennie as he 
slid into his new seat bv his friend 
Our old partnership is still working 


“You bet!” grinned Steve happily. 


Dinner on the train for only 84¢... 


reserves your own BEDROOM 


LONDON to SCOTLAND! 


a sightseeing tour of Lon- 


don for $1.05... $5.32 for a day in the Shakespeare Country, 
including luncheon—these are typical of British Railways’ 
TRAVEL BARGAINS that will help extend your trip. 


STAY LONGER—SEE MORE! 
IMPORTANT—BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain ALL your British 
travel needs and reservations. You'll then be assured of the 
greatest savings — and a carefree trip every mile of the way. 

Check these requirements—then secure them HERE! 
@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including “go-as-you-please” Mileage 
Coupons which are not obtainable in Britain. 
@ RESERVATIONS for seats and berths on trains; cabins on channel 
steamers; tours by rail/motor-coach/steamer and at any of the 41 


distinguished hotels of The Hotels Executive. 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. C-25 


NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
39 So. La Salle Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
510 W. 6th Street 


TORONTO, ONT. 
69 Yonge Street 


COLOR CARDS Ten 


colors—red, yellow, blue, orange, 
green, purple, black, white, 
brown, and gray with the color 


word written on each card and 
a true to life familiar object in 
color. Size 8 x 10. 


per set $3.75 


green 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS — Ten number 
cards from one to ten with the number word 
and figure on each card as well as the number 
group illustrated in color with objects familiar 
to the child. Size 8 x 10 


per set $3.75 


NURSERY RHYME PICTURES - 
Beautiful pictures in full color 
of ten of the most popular nurs- 
ery rhymes. “Jack and Jill, 
Humpty Dumpty, Littl Bo 
Peep, Little Boy Blue, Old Wom- 
an in the Shoe, Mother Goose, 
Rub-a-Dub Dub, Hey Diddle 


Diddle, Old King Cole and Peter, Peter Pump 
kin Eater”. Size 14 x 22 


price each $1.50 * per set $12.50 


SEASONS — This scries consists of 
four beautiful authentic pictures of 
Spring, Summer, Winter and Fall. 
They serve as a guide in teaching 
and interesting the child in seasonal 
change and activity. Size 14x22. 


Fle 


alo, 


LETCHER VISUAL AIDS + 114-11 


Chitdren’s interest makes a difference in learning. Interest your class by making 
their environment attractive and educational with Letcher Visual Aids. 

This new series of visual aids is done in full color. It is indeed a boon to the teach- 
ers of Kindergarten through the eighth grade. The material has been carefully pre- 
pared to make the classroom most attractive and at the same time serve as an 
ti | guide for formal and incidental learning. The visual aids 
consist of the following series: 


PRIMARY STORIES A!) the dearly loved old 
favorites done in beautiful color. “The Three 
Bears, Litthe Red Riding Hood, Three Little 
Pigs, Bremen Town Musicians, Peter Rabbit, 


Lith Red Hen, The Three Billy Goats Gruff 


The Gingerbread Boy, The Old Woman and 


Her Pig and The Shoemaker and the Elves” 
Size 14 x 22, 


price each $1.50 * per set $12.50 
INTERMEDIATE STORIES SERIES 


his set contains the most pop- 


Sive 14x 22, 


price each $1.50 * per set $12.50 


ALPHABET CARDS = [ hese large colorful man- 
uscript writing cards may be used on the wall 
to serve as a teaching aid and constant guide 
for manuscript writing and letter recognition 
in the primary grades and Kindergarten. There 
are twenty-six cards in the set done in color, 
Each card has a large and small letter familiar 
illustration and word description beginning 
with the letter used on the card. Size 12 x 14, 


per set $12.50 


178th PLACE + ST. ALBANS 12, WN. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of 
“Classroom Beauty” describing the Letcher Visual Aids. 


INTERESTED CHILDREN MAKE HAPPY TEACHERS 


CITY ZONE.......STATE 


ular stories for the intermediate 
age group. The pictures are re- 
produced in full color. “Hansel 
and Gretel, Cinderella, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk, Alice 
in Wonderland, Pinocchio. The 
Emperor's New Clothes, Sleeping Beauty, The 
Ugly Duckling and Aladdin and His Lamp”. 


GRADE 
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CLASSROOM BEAUTY IN COLOR 
eee 
a 
| 
| | >» 
THREE : 
| <> Les 

; 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
} ~ 
\ 
$5.00 per set Soec;, 
Thattion “Peg 
Postn Mig ig lop, Rear, 
pre anos: pictures full Lib, Teacs, The Bre te Pins’ Dew. 
a Gorilla, printes Bu, “Ct, Th Mita, “dina, “Man 
ura e now Pre Pri Cre Com, 
| 
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Please send me 


Modern Teaching 


Book 

Se Order Blank, and (Leaflet 

q “MAN MADE MIRACLE 
+ copies for the 
Clever, clear, 
Cartoon story 


which | enclose 


VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


New York 1. 


ber 068. 


THE 


[_}i78) Unit for teacher 

Cartoon 
“MAN-MADE MIRACLE,” 
Teacher's Lesson Plan, Teacher's 
“Things 
You Should Know About RAYON.” 


colorful, 
1 cent 


Please print 


iy Use coupon to order this 
; easy-to-use unit for clothing 
Studies especially written 
for Grades 4 to 8. 
CARTOON BCOK J 
‘Exciting — New 
Educational, too! 
“MAN MADE MIRACLE” ells 
your pupils how 
os came-to-be and how it has 
- grown into our most important 
_ man-made textile fiber 
Teacher's unit includes 
“i Lesson Plan and 
Reference Leaflet 
a 
of 


$8)~Student’s Cartoon Book 
Individual 
children of this 
concise 
each for 


INSTRUCTOR, 


The Meaning of 
Brotherhood 


(Continued from page 72) 


rarri—Are you sure the idea is good 
enough for the assembly program? 
WARREN Yes, this is perfect. It 


comes from a best seller—a very old 
one. You'll know the name of the book 
when you sve the slides and hear the 
story. 
CHAIRMAN 
sit in the 
better, 
afraid I can’t stay 
meer or Ill be late 


O.K. We'll go down and 
front seats so we can see it 
much 
for the dentist 


CHAIRMAN—Stick around, Vic. It 
wont take more than a few minutes 

vic Let's get started then. 

layers go off stage to the front 

ats in the assembly hall; adjustments 


are made 


for showing slides; light on 
pea r stand is turned on 
 tarry—Gee! I wonder how it will 
feel to be acting up here with the hall 


full of people. 
Slides of The Good 
ron here 


the story. Pantomime may be 


Samaritan 


paral ave sh hile a speaker 


WARREN (when the speaker is fin 


hed, —Do you know the name of the 
book? 

HAROLD 1 ! f rises Sure! 
Phat’s the story of The Good Samari 
Bible 


That is pretty good! 


tan from the 


CHAIRMAN 


parra | think we should use 
that 

KATHY After all, where could vou 
find anvthing better about Brotherhood 
tl in the Bible? 

( t} } 

\ nor’s Note: Slides for “The Good 

tar ire produced by The Society 

Visual | 1354 W. Diversey 
Chica 14, iil This company has 
Imstrip in black 
i wl et of ever 
xdach slide t $.60 each 
Such slides are often available at public 
librarie 


Mr. Valentine’s Valentine 


Continued from page Jo 


know how old you are, so I put on six 
can ne for each of us.” 
ihat’s a good number,” remarked 
Nir. Valenti and it is a beautiful 
beautiful one 
When he opened the next package, 


roll of tce 


through the 


ind it contained a 
eam with a red heart 
“I love 


erful he said 


said Mike. “Open this 
So he opened the last one and it 
ned red heart candies and heart 
candies with words like “Be 

< ind love vou,” on them 
My favorite kind,” Mr. Valentine 
he qui klv got out six pl ites 
He cut the cake into 
mto Six 
of cake 
pli ; and gave one to ¢ ich child. 


SIX pleces and the 
slices. He put a 


and ice cream on each 


his is the very nicest party I ever 
had Mr. Valentine said, “the very 
t e of all. was so suprised | 
We thought vou would be,” said 
Ba 
That's not all,” said David. “We 
each have a valentine for vou.” 
So when the ice cream and cake was 
ill nd thev were eating the heart 
Mr. Valentine opened his tive 
s. The children had brought 
thew the cards thes had received, too 
evervone looked at them 
Lhat ever after the children had 
ne, Mr. Valentine looked agaim at 
I valentines and decided that this 


had been one of the best Valentine 


Days in his entire life. 


February 1952 


| 
| 
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Where 1s Nutrition Now 
Being Taught in the 
Pubiic Schools? 


You will find the answer to this interesting educational 


question and many others on this subject in a recent 


survey made by Elmo Roper, well-known research con- 


sultant. It’s titled, 


in the Public Schools.” 


““A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition 


Do you know in connection with 


what subject or courses nutrition is most often taught in 


grade school, junior high, and high school? 


As a service to teachers 


and principals, the Cereal 


Institute has prepared an illustrated, 48-page chart study 


answering the above questions. It also indicates the 


nature and extent of teaching nutrition in public schools 


today and the importance being 


attached to this teaching in vari- 


ous schools. 


will be pleased to send you a 
FREE copy of the chart study 


booklet upon your written request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


The Cereal Institute 


INC, 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


THE NUMBER GAME 
A group or individual drill game to speed learning and 
All four f 
Grades 3to 6. Order on approval or send a card for @ descriptive folder. 
North Central Sales & Supply Co., Box 322, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


finger - counting painlessly and quickly. 


ded for 
Priced at $3.00. 


luded R. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 

TEACHERS efor teacher 
A G E N c Y direct Alb rt =. 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 
Original Albert 

Since 1885 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and pers 


malized 


agement for three 


generations. 


Member NATA 


GOOD TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
WESTERN STATES AND ALASKA 


Write for complete information 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
107 So. Howard, Spokane, Wash. 
Member N.A.T.A. Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


days 


_ @ own copy of THE INSTRUCTOR costs only 
S4 @ year. le enter sour subscription, send « 
postal card to THE INSTRLECTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
Vo need to vend cash. We will bill you in thirty 
But write today. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, lilinois 


The picture in education is changing this 
year. Because of the draft, educators 
are waiting to make some of their plans. 
You will find that wherever educators 
are needed, our service is nationwide. 
Member N.A.T.A 


N.A.T.A. 


to $4600 and better. 
ments. 


Exceptiona! opportunities in all depart- 
REGISTER NOW. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY| ALASKA, HAWalI AND THE WEST 
Missoula, Mont. = Elementary teachers needed throughout the West. Salaries up 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP, 


®CLARK-BREWER | 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building 
Grade 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 


Teachers Wanted 


NEW MINNEAP SPOKANE JKANSASCITY.Mo. 
L175 Sth Ave. Palace Bldg Columbia Ride Dierks Bidg. 
VACAN( ter euree candidates 
4 rvisory positions 


tures from origina! for $1 your enro 


The greatest teacher placement burean in the 
st fully. We will make 50 ap- 
member slways mem!er. 


rk Alnska and the W 
Send stamp for free coro. ment 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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> 
whstituted for slid pictures shown : 
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| 
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The modern automobile and high- 
{ way is your “time machine” back 
four centuries when you head 
} toward the Land of Enchantment! 
‘ Hop aboard for New Mexico — the 
land where the Indian still lives — 
and maintains his own rituals and 
4 traditions — the land of storied 
Pueblos and ancient Indian Cliff 
Dwellings — the land of old Mis- 
sions such as San Miguel de Santa 
y Fe, oldest in the United States, 
; which were built by intrepid Padres 
who followed the Spanish Con- 
quistadores into The Land of 
Enchantment . . ! 


literature and maps to Dept. 1530 
TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(A division of the Highwoy Dept.) 


Trav -¢l-ing 


Pho-nét -i-cal-ly 


Grace Stoner Clark 


clues to 


state. 


OMBINE each set of 


. find the name of a 
Each clue makes the sound of one 
svilable in the name of the state 


There is no connection with the 
spelling-—just the sound. For cex- 
ample, these four clues give you 
Massachusetts: quantity (Mass 

the first vowel (a to masticate 
chew), places an object (sets 

1. A title of courtesy before the 
name of a young girl; belonging 
to us; vowel. 


2. Kind of tree; a note in the musi- 

cal scale; there’s no place like it; 

huh. 

}. Abbreviation of boy’s name; a 

pleat in cloth; goes with a lock 

t. To fail: vowel; to drink dainti- 

lv: same vowel. 
Unretined metal; a 

longer here. 

6. Clean up; a suffix; a measure of 

weight. 

7. Not I; marble players want the 


last ———. 


vowel; ne 


8. Not outside: third consonant; a | 


cirl’s name (two syllables 


ANSWERS 

ME}-NOK 


vuripuy 
yey 

uo \\ 


iddississtyy 
PULOYRIYO 

T-ano-ssipy 


Be My Valentine 


W ords and Music by 
Ruth Carver 


it - tle heart, 


wrote a lit - tle rhyme 


in lace. 
to you. 


all 
off 


I trimmed 
And sent it 


And in a - ny 
Oh, will you be my 


frame There 


val- en- 


pret-ty flow -er face. 
And share my Jove so true? 


TRAVEL 


TO EITHER COAST 


ONE OF CANADAS /0 TOP 
MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


Just think, when you travel Canadian National 
across Canada: you can sightsee in “foreign” cities 
— stop over at Minaki, and Jasper Park Lodge — 
see towering Mount Robson (above ), monarch 

of the Canadian Rockies — visit the exciting 

West Coast! And you ride in comfort all the way 
on Canadian National's “Continental Limited”, 
Discuss it now with your nearest Canadian 
National Office* or Travel Agent. They are eager 
to help with information, literature, suggestions, 
“We'll tell you where and take you there”. 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 


1. Across Canada — the Scenic Route _—ihistory-book places, mountain lokes, 

to California or the Pacific Northwest brilliant autumn colours. Ontario Highlands of loves 
to New York + ony ere East 5. Hudson Bay — ‘‘Down North’ to and streams; fishing; comping. Fine 
2. Alaska Cruise — ten doys 2,000 romantic frontiers, via Winnipeg hotels, resorts 

miles of sheltered coastal soiling. 9. Provinces by the Sea— beorhes 


6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


tain grandeur. 


boys, fishing ports, historic old citres 
10 Romentic French Canada 
ake of the Woods) ond like taking @ trp 


ne obreed. 


3. British Columbia — Vencouver 
Victorva, Prince Rupert. A mag 


untair 


— ploy, relox in mour 


7. Minaki 


swimming, motor-boating, golf 


ficent 


marine ond m playground the Saguenay) 
4. Eastern Cities and Laurentians — 
®Canodian Notional Railwoys offices in Boston, Bufaio, Chicago, Flint, Mich., Konsas City, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapo New York, Philade tsburgh, Portiand, Me., Son Francisco, Seottie, St. Louis, 


Washington, D.C. in Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


Cincinnati, Detroit 
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“THE GREATEST INVENTION SINCE 
WHEELBARROW’ 


Read what your feilow-teachers say about 
lo-master fountain pen 
with the FELT Tip 

@ “It iv the greatest aid to better teaching that I have ever used. 

Its excellence lies in the fact that the teacher is able to put the 


teaching facts before the pupils in a visual way, with a minimum 
expenditure of time and labor 


. >? masters are much neater and casier to take care of than 
lettering by paint and brushe 
@ “I especially like its ever ready manipulation and its permanency 
no amear, no blur or blaetting.” 
. The fact that it dries imme 
the greatest axsse 


diately upon application is one of 


. teacher more « peed in her too short time for 
read 
© “Before | bewan using a ‘Flo-master’, making charts was a task! 
But now, with this ever even flow pen, it is no task at all!’ 

you 100, lelighted with the Flo-master. It writes on any surface—plastic, 
wood, | r, met ‘al with broad lines or thin lines—heavy or light. The flow of ink 
is accurate controlled by the pre are on the felt tip. Flo-master Inks in eight 
color re tant drying, water 
proof. The Flo-master is available at 


ONE 4 
= wo 
A FEW USES OF § X7= 2 AJ 
| ] 
equipment, overshoes, etc., 
lining blackboards, marking 


calenders, clocks, games <TR 


stationers or sch upply houses 


OTHER USES: marking athletic 


Fle ter Bulletin shows scores of ways 
| teach ive using the Flo-master in classroom 
instruction. Write for your copy to = 


CUSHMAN-& DENISON MEG. CO. 153 wou 2304 sivect, tow 11, 1 


The Alarm Clock 


Continued from page 36 


betty,” said her father coming into 
the room, “I don’t want that Jimmy 
Brown coming to this place again 
Every time he comes he meddles with 
something.” 


Betty stared at her father. It would 
be so easy just to sav, “Yes, sir.” She 
would ae really be telling a falsehood. 
Her father had not asked if Jimmy 
was to blame and would never know 
that it was not Jimmy who was guilty 
Then in a voice which did not seem 
it all like her own she said, “Jimmy 


lid not fool with the clock, Daddy. 

Well, who did? It never lost time 
like that before. Someone has been 
meddling with it.” It did not occur 
to him that Betty had done it and he 
was very much surprised when she 
stammmered, “I did, Father.” 

You did Her father looked very 
disappointed Then he asked sternly, 

Why did you do it, Betty’ 

Betty cried a litthe, but she told him 
story, even to hoping Jimmy 
could 
be the only one. Before she had 
finished her father had 


not tell the time, so sh: 


gathered her 


ip in his arms Why didn't vou let 
me think it was Jimmy?” he asked, 
gently now 

I don't know, Daddy. I wanted to 
but I just couldn't.” said Betty 

Her father sat down in the big arm- 
chair with Betty I am very glad in- 
deed that vou couldn't, Betty It was 
wrong of you to play with the clock 
when I had explained how important 


t is for vou not to touch it. But it 
would have been worse for you to let 
Junmmy take the blame for something 
vou had done.” Something in het 
father’s voice made Betty feel warm 


and happy inside. She had learned a 
lesson whith she would not forget. 

The next day Miss Barnes said, 
“Children, tomorrow will be a holiday 
We will celebrate the birthday of 
George Washington.” Then she told 
the class some stories about George 
Washington when he was a small boy 
jetty listened with a happy little 
sn ile. “His Daddy was just like mine 
she thought, “and I am going to try 
to be like George and always tell the 
truth, even if | am frightened 


Animals and Their Food 


Continued from page 70) 
ACTIVITIES 
A, Field trips. 


1, Visit laboratories where experiments 
are made with animals. 


2. Visit zoo and aquarium 

3. Visit dairy farm. 

t. Visit an animal hospital. 

B. Room muscum.—Collect worms, 


fish, frogs, turtles, and butterflies. 
C. Posters.—Conservation posters and 
pictures of birds, plants, and animals. 


D. Nature raf book 
CULMINATION 


At the end of our study, 
dren invited the other sixth-g 
to see their museum, their 
and other work done on this unit 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The World Book Er »pedia 
Compton's Pictured Ey l »pedia 
Beauchamp, Williams, and Blough 
Discoverin Our World (Scott 


the chil 
rade class 
posters, 


Foresman 
Croxton, W. C.: Scien in the Eli 
mentar School MeGraw 


Instructions on page 78. Other coupons on pages 76, 82, 90, 94. | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 325 


Please send me a copy of ‘Getting the Most out of Crayons’’ — a colorful, illustrated 
b hie? of crayon usage and projects 
Name Grade 
ty 


No. Pupils 
Zone State 


yen RS CASUALTY UNDERWRIT THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 4g 


nterested knowing about T U.'s 10 Way Protection Policy against accident, 
and quarantine, ata st of less than a nickel @ day 
Grade 
R No 


Pupils 


State 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dep! 251 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 247 
e tree py of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute folder. This pieces 
Grade 


Zone State 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educotionol Dept. x THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 92 
am ' te the Ivory pec? Pat as des bed in your advertisement co 
red 2 by 26° We hart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kinaly send me suffi 
ent material ¢ tudents 


Name Grade 


No. Pupils 


2 


Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 280 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 2 
pv of “EAT TO LIVE which gives suggestions for organizing a nutri 
t prograr am 4 teacher in Please check Elementary grades Jun 
Grade 
Street or 


D Sar 
Zone State 

BINNEY & SMITH CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 262 

’ your CRAYOLA CRAFTS booklet Distr buted to teachers only 

Grade 
Street rc 
City Zone State 
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A picture story 
from American History 


Frontiers 
of Freedom 


This carefully documented pic- 
ture-story unit will arouse stu- 
dents’ attention and add interest 
to lessons in American history, 
social studies, and language arts. 


“FRON- 


shows how 


By pictures and dialogue 
TIERS OF FREEDOM" 
Americans throughout history have 
gained freedom and opportunity by 
building their own security: 

llow the Pilgrims gained freedom 
to develop anew wav of life by vol- 
untarily banding together to gain 
physical security. Low the men of “76 
gained freedom and opportunity to 
speak, work, and live as they pleased. 
llow, by building financial security, 
Americans achieved the freedom to 
“Go NW est” 

Finally. how today’s families, 
through thrift, foresight, and ambi- 


for new opportunities, 


tion can find new frontiers of freedom 
and opportunity —right in their own 
home towns. 


Carefully authenticated 


By careful research, writers, artists, 
and editors have taken every preeau- 
tion to make sure vou are presenting 
your pupils with authentic historical 
information. 

FREE your classroom supply 
of this colorful, meaningful book, simply 
fill out and mail coupon on page 76 
“FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM" 
sent to vou, without charge, by return 


will be 


mail, (Not available in Canada.) 


Institute of Life Insurance 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 288 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y, 


4 
| 
‘ | } 
¥ 
~ 
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~ 
>. 
ty 
| 


| 
} 
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Number Board Experiences 


William E. Turner 


Principal, Madison Elementary School, Quincy, Ilinois 


A NUMBER BOARD is a very useful the number board through group 
device for helping children to uctivitics The teacher removes a 
discover the orderliness which is number from the board and asks 
basic in the structure of our num- the children to write or tell the 
ber system. {it can be made from a missing number. After a child tells 
30” square of plywood and enough the number he thinks is removed, 
pressed wood to make a hundred he can check to sec if it is correct. 
3” squares upon which numbers The reasoning of the child is, “| 
may be stenciled. Small hooks are can sce the 3 and the 5, so Teacher 
inserted in the board to hold the must have number 4.” 

numbers, The number board be- After the pupils have become 
gins with zero and reads from left — proficient in counting by ones to a 
to right to agree with the left-to- hundred, they are introduced to 


right habits taught in reading counting by multiples of twos and 

When the child knows his num- fives to increase their understand- 
bers from one to nine. the “collee- ing of numbers. When counting by 
tion” idea of numbers is empha- twos, the children soon find that 
sized Ten ones are introduced as the odd numbers must be removed 


a collection of ten, which is placed from the board. They are able to 
in the first column in the second = generalize that each number is two 
row. The function of the zero is more than the one before it. 

explained as a place-holder to show 
that there are no ones. The teer 
are taught as groups of ten and 
one, ten and two, ten and thre 
and so on. Once the pupils are 


Ray White 


familiar with the number taenty, 
they will know it as two tens. 

The number board has been 
found to be helpful in teaching the 
next important step of presenting 
the tens up to a hundred The 
children recognize that the first col- 
umn, or tens column, has the same 
order as the ones row 

lhe positional and coilective as- 
pects of numbers can be taught on 


GUMMED PAPER 


You will find this creative art: me- 
dium a real adventure—so clean and 
easy to work —so colorful—so limit- 
less in applications. Unmatched for 
posters... pictures... gift cards... 
favors... boxes...lamp shades... 
Christmas wrappings... lettering... 
scrap book covers ... greeting cards 
... and many other uses, 


Simply cut. moisten and apply. 15 
brilliant colors and tints for teaching 
design, color harmony and composi- 
tion in any class from kindergarten 
up. Furnished in 8” x 10” sheets, 
25 per package. 


No. 870 Assorted Colors 50c. 


Order several packages today from 
your school supply dealer! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


8322 Birkhoff Avenue - Chicago 20, Illinois 


“Pupils 
eat and 


W Prize button for winners 
% Score folder for pupils 


| Teachers all over the country re- 
port Kellogg’s Early Bird game 
works wonders in teaching the 
| better breakfast habit. Never 
before such widespread cooper- 
ation, such appreciative letters 
and calls from parents! 
This Kellogg game makes it 
fun for children to eat better 
| breakfasts, While still young, 
they learn to enjoy cereals, milk, 
fruit and other nutritious foods 
' they'd never touch before. You'll 
find this game a wonderful 
| teaching aid in your school. 
Many eager youngsters vol- 


% Colorful poster 15” x 18%" tor team scores 


untarily continue the game at 
home. And many mothers learn 
from the Early Bird score card 
that fruit, cereal and milk, 
bread and butter are all neces- 
sary for a good breakfast. 

To tempt young appetites, 
Kellogg's offers a wide choice of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All 
either are made from whole 
grain or are restored to whole 
grain values of thiamine, niacin 
and iron. 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES 
40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN * KRUMBLES 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES = + SHREDDED WHEAT 
SUGAR CORN POPS + PEP + CORN SOYA 


3-WEEK GAME* 


You divide class into 4 teams: Robins, 
Blue Birds, Cardinals, Orioles. Each pu- 
pil gets score folder which tells better 
breakfast story, has room for daily 
check of breakfast foods eaten. You 
grade folders weekly, post team scores 
on wall poster. All winning team mem- 
bers get colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 
All who have perfect scores get EARLY 
BIRD SEAL! 


"KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU FREE — Attractive 
score folders, wall poster, prize buttons, 
seals, instructions for game. Write num- 
ber of pupils, with your name, school and 
address, to Kellogg Co., 1-252, Home Eco- 
nomics Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please state whether you have used game 
before. Your comments welcomed! 


Nelloggs o 


BATTLE CREEK, 
MICHIGAN 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR TEACHERS 


ee - 


Penguin Eggs 


For your own entertaining at home when you 
want to do something out of the ordinary 


to delight your guests 
Easy to make mply back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird 
i hard boiled egg, 3 k olives can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through 
Bey and 5 teath picks. é to hold on flippers. Run Sth pick 
Be throug ve on the slant so one end 
4 _—, A ticks out for a beak and spear other 
d, if you t 
end into top of for head. 
to them alt al\ 
The Salad is white jumbo (or green) 
ponge 2 asparagus. Use French dressing with 
wad, ha pitted \ feet ane 
finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli, 
flippers. Peel hard ‘ vd 
e for firmness. With 2 t ks mak According to occasion, have bird hold 
4 
legs and aff feet. Put K int irt, birthday candle or flag. 
ms ' The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant 
3 little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 
nervous tension. Just try it sometime 


Cr 


at 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


CHILDREN LOVE 


EASY WAY TO 
Y WAY 


Here's an easier 
a method scientifically developed and tested for years 
in classrooms 


reading 


students 


THIS NEW 


better, happier way to teach Music to grade 


America. Teaches rhythm, sight 


throughout 


pitch perception, solteggio through “Beat Response.” 
Get EASY pegrong Information Folder FREE! 


New I ter Gra School Music Classes organize 
Song I c 1 The tamous “Beat Response Methox 

SUCCESS class room music Results 

pra respect of pupils, their parents, and your 

Mail chi or a postal...get free folder NOW. 

PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Elkhart, Indiana 

| PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS | 
Division of C._G. Conn Dept. 251, Elkhart, Indiana | 

j ew Song Flute folder. 1 under 
| gation 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 

| | 
' 
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THE RICHARDS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Three-in-One Reference Set 


cs you take any encyclopedia, 
look up a topic, and find all 


the related material in one volume 
The Richards Topical Encyclo- 
pedia has this distinct advantage 


Such a convenient presentation has 
a special appeal for both teachers 
and children 

Besides this unusual presentation, 
the Richards Topi al Ene ve lo- 
pedia is listed as a complete three- 
work in the major 
social studies, and 

Individually, the 
1,000 Historical 
each topic is 


in-one reference 
helds of science, 
art and biography 
number 

material included in 
placed in chronological order for 


topics 


easy reference. 
\ feature 


Classroom is 


respec ially 
the 
prece ck 


adapted to 
leading 

h 
teachers consider 
hing the 
help in using for 


thie 
trons 
Mans 


ud itt 


que 
which 
these an 
material and 
the 
und related topics are followed by 


the 


work Questions about topic 


a listing of sources where an- 
found 
The spinal index on cach of the 


fourteen individual volumes makes 


swers Thay 


it easv to locat general topics 
You need not open a volume on 
even remove it from the shelf to 


see what material is contained with- 
. 
in. Also cach volume has its own 


contents section 


When you are looking for a spe- 
cific topic, the fifteenth, or index, 
volume directs you to the exact 


page. This method is of particular 
help to children, who often do not 
realize the relationship of subjects 
another Once the 
listing is found, various aspects are 
either by number 


to one subject 


mentioned page 
a given heading 
Also included in the index volume 
are directions for the use of the en- 


or as being undes 


evelopedia 


The volumes in the set are well 
hound, insuring economical and 
lasting use \ good quality of pa 


per effectively displays the easy-to 


ead type and over 12.000 illustra 
tions Among the illustrations are 
excellent: reproductions of famous 


paintings. In addition to the nu- 


merous black and white illustra- 
tions, there are sixty full pages of 
colorful) maps 

The material is written in a sim- 


making 
Its 
greatest in the 
and junior-high- 
Constant 
three-in-one 


ple and interesting fashion, 
stimulating 


would be 


easy, vet reading 
ppt al 
lueher elementary 
grades revision 

this 


ork fresh for supplementary 


school 

eeps reference 
and 
cdetatled research 


Some schools have pure hased two 


ets—one to be left intact in the li-?] 


} rary the other to he passed out by 
the 


a gem ral topic 


classrooms engaged 
h- 


this convenience 


olumes te 
studying 
ers appreciat 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia. Pre- 
pared by the Richards Company. Ine. 
publishers of The Book of Anowledge 
and The Encyclopedia Americana, 15 


volumes with index. $90.00. 


| 
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PROVE FOR 
YOURSELF THE 
PROFESSIONAL 

QUALITY OF 


CRAYRITE 
CRAYONS 


FREE Regular 8-Color Package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons 


Yes, we want you to prove for yourself the 
all-round superiority of CRAYRITE 
Crayons. Write today on your school letter- 
head, and a regular size 8-color package of 
CRAYRITE Crayons will be sent to you 
promptly at no cost or obligation. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. IN Springfield 2, Mass. 


Pupils love Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, 
Arithmetic on the 
ERASE-by - MAGIC 
Strathmore Slate. 
Order from School 
Dealer or. write for 
Catalog to Strathmore, 
Avrora, Illinois 


Window Picture 
| Blackboard Borde: 
| Poster 


Dest 31 


ANN WARIE 5932 Newbury Ave 


LOANS 
TEACHERS 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 
SUPERVISED BY THE STATE OF wERRASEA 
219 City Netione! Bonk Bidg., Omahe 2, 


z 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE 

T lidate bills, pay taxes, or for 
ANY PURPOSE, Pa fidential serv ive 
venient moathly payments to fic your 

i] wie nale of sehool beard 

meats during Ma po 
for information 
Dept. 1-2 
t 


city state 


f 


A 
| 
} | 
| SLATE 
| 4 
| 
| 
rae 
« 
a 
Wits 
i 
— 
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up~ 
all around 


aboard the most talked-about 
train in the country! 


© To cross the country aboard the 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR is a memo 
rable travel experience. ‘This is the 
Vista-Dome train between Chicago 
and San Francisco. ..... the only 
streamliner to give you day-long, 
Vista-Dome views of the colorful 
Colorado Rockies and California’s 
spectacular Feather River Canyon. 

@ Luxurious private rooms, low- 
ers, uppers...three Vista-Dome 
chair coaches ‘Seat*® resery ed 


... Vista-Dome buffet lounge car 
. dining car. . .Vista-Dome 
observation lounge car. . . through 


sleeping car daily between New 
York and San Francisco. 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CiTy 
SAN FRANCISCO 
for information and reservations, 


ali or write: BURLINGTON 


Fuck, , A. COTSWORTH, JR, 


Paxenger Trafic Mer. 


Soulhem Chicagu, 
California mo 
Trathe Mer. 
San Francesc ado 


Passenger Trafhe Mer. 
San Francisco, Calif, 


sad fe 


FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderness an 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet are symp- 
toms of Weak or 
Fallen Arch. De. 
Scholl's Arch 

Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fined 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores 


Scholls 


FLAG ETIQUETTE 


Ruth Anne Korey 


Assistant Principal. 
| Public School No. 181, 
| Brooklyn, New York 


| 


r THE present time, when slip- 
A shod manners, passive loyal- 
| ties, and irresponsible citizenship 
are far too common, the 
must make every effort to develop a 
patriotism which is clear-cut, in- 
telligent, and active. No one proj- 
ect or educational device can 
| accomplish this alone, but in our 
teaching we should be constantly 
alert for opportunities to make a 
contribution to the ideals of democ- 
racy. With the birthdays of 
two great presidents to celebrate, 


hools 


is a suitable month dur- 
hold a 


show 


bebruary 
class discus- 


tor 


ing which to 
On how to respect 
our 
\ well-planned lesson on flag eti 
quette will be carried beyond the 
classroom: into the community with 
little urging on our part, if it is pre- 
sented in a practical manner and at 
Children 
like to assist in raising and lowerim 
the flag their 
and they lke to see it waving there 
in token of a holiday. What inter- 
ests them will interest their parents 
Adults in general wish to do the 
right thine if they know what the 
right thing is. The 
who inquires about the approved 
way of making an introduction or 
table is willing to 
learn how to display the flag cor- 
rectly 
his hat when the flag by. or 
the housewife who uses her tlag as 


an appropriate season 


before own houses. 


sane person 


| setting a also 


The man who fails to raise 


a drapery instead of letting it float 


— 


usually because of igno- 
rance rather than malice. A tactful 
suegestion, especially from a school 
| child, may be all that is needed to 
linake things right. 
How does one know the rules of 

flias Should the blue 
union be hune to the left or right? 
Must the flag be lowered at sun- 
How 
ried in a parade? Such questions 
authoritatively an- 
swered in the Flag Code adopted 
1942 Copies are 
readily available eneyclopedias 
and the World Almanac. 

lo attempt to read through the 
entire detailed regulations with a 
class would be folly. The children 
would be confused by too many in- 
stances, for the code is primarily 
designed for reference purposes. 

Instead, we start with a simple 


free 


errs 


etiquette ? 


down? 


as these are 


by Congress in 


| flag problem, preterably one arising 


from a schoel or community situa- 
“The bank on Main Street 
Continued on page 90) 


tion. 


should flags be car- | 


A classroom of the famous Morgan School, Holyoke, Massachusetts. This 
is typical of the selected schools where Milton Bradley Teaching Aids 
are thoroughly pre-tested in actual use. 


Classroom Clinies Pre-test 


Milton Bradley Teaching Aids 


There is a very basic and sensible reason 
why educators from coast co coast find 
Milton Bradley Educational Materials 
so effective, so practical, so dependable 
Ic is because every item in our steadily 
growing line has been developed with a 
view to mecting a specific, current 
need — and because every one has been 
carefully and thoughtfully pre-cested in 
classroom clinics. This means chat 


many months may clapse becween the 
inception of a new item and its final 
release co America's schools. Frequently 
the product is modified substantially 
from its original 
discarded entirely. 


form sometimes 
The resule is that every Milton Bradley 
Teaching Aid 


word builders 


- from wooden beads to 
rot only fills a definite 
need, buc does ic exceedingly well. 


NEW—and PRE-TESTED 


TEACHING AID RULER — A practical 
visual aid coward mastery of ruler 
markings. Developed for Grades 3 to 8 
by Dr. Rolland R. Smith, Ph.D., noced 


mathematician. 


QUIZMO — This mathematical ver- 
sion of Lotto makes it fun to develop 
facility in multiplication, division, addi- 
tion, and suberaction. Grades 3 chru 6. 


UNIVERSAL 
COUNTING FRAME 


Gives primary grade pupils a quick, positive 
piccure of number combinations from simple 
numerals to higher decade work. Can be 
used on floor or desk 


FRE Folder fully describes 

these new  pre-tested 
Milton Bradley Teaching aids 
Mail coupon for your copy today. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO., Dept. IN-2 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your free folder, “Three 
New Educational Aids.” 
Name 
School 
City 

| teach 


State 


Zone 


i 
Grade | 


as 


Springfield 2, Mass." © Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


| 89] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| quizteuizme « OF 
| 
| : 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 425 


Please send me Ke 39s Barly Bird Breakiast Game with colorful wal! poster, score folder 
for each pu prize buttons for pupils winning team, and see! fo each pupil with per- 
fect re. 1 ar ire nomy class. (See Page 67 
Schoo! & Grade 
School & Address 
Zone State 


ty 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 379 


Please send me pies ne for each pup of your Arithmetic Unit Based on 
insurance, for elementary sdes, which appeared on pages 27-34 of the September issue 
of TH NSTRUCTO? 
Name Grade 

No Pup 


Street or 8.0 
City State 
SILVER BURDETT CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 24] 
Please send me a py of the new RESOURCEFUL TEACHER on Arithmetic 


Name Grade 


Street of RD N Puc 


City Zone State 


THE RODEHEAVER Halli MACK CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 87 


ease send me int a * your $ ability Songs, and other Christian song books 
for duet, high tma her special occasions 
Narre Position 
treet School 
> 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 74 
1952 Pattern Service for Sewing 
mn home sewing and 


Box 76 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Please 


ena 
ton Bags wavs ¢ e-u cotton begs 


Grade 


“ 
3 
z 
> 


0 sch 
City Zone State 


B. F. GOODRICH, Public Reiaiions Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 25g 
Please send me the 8 poodr ch TEACHER S MANUAL for telling the Story of Rubber 
and c ‘7 “ | Boos of Rubber for my ciess 
Name Grade 


Lore State 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 77 


Plea end v cture brery tnrown as Visualized Curriculum 


Grade 


treet 


ty Zone 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 68 


Please send me your new 1951-52 catslogue desctibing more than 400 educational 16 mm. 
und filems 
Name Title 
Street of RD Schoo 
City Zone State 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, Bo 10 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 388 


Plea end FREE zestions for handicraft using MYSTIK TAPE 
ret ted f r enter peg be NSTRUCTOR 
Nar Grade 
> Pu 
Street ROD N uo 
Zone State 


City 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


“ee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 [69 


Please sera me y trated b Canada, Vacations Unlimited 


Name 
net 


Zone State 
2-03-52-01 
“eee eee eee eee 
NIW MEXICO SIATE TOURIST BUREAU, Dept. 1530 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 445 
Official Highway 


Plea dew klet The Land of Enchantment 
New Mer Pa Mac 

Name 

Street ac 


ty Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, ond SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT 
ON EACH the required informotion, ond mail them together (first class) in ONE envelope to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.¥. De not paste them on cords. You will doubtless wish to 
include some of the other coupons on pages 76, 78, 82, 86, 94. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertcke to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present school yeor. Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 
tember, 1951. Teochers should fil! owt the coupons themselves—NOT hove pupils do it. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we connot occept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, clipped 
from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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FLAG ETIQUETTE 


Continu 


1 from pace 89 


has its flag out today, hanging 
window 

it out todav? Is it correctly 
ved? Should the field of stars 
rivht 


the se, or 


aimst the large center 
Win 
displ 
be on the lett on 


attempt to 


From an 
answer similar 


become 


questions we acqual 


with the ftlae code and bheegin to 


evolve some general principles ol 


etiquette, 


nless we stress eeneral princi- 


les, the rules for flag display seem 


} very complicated But an under- 
standin that tlae euiquette means 
showing respect for the tlae which 
represents our count: makes the 


‘ 
i sensible and not difficult 


What are some of the wavs in 


which we show this re spect? We 
display the tlag in front of our 
homes on holidays. We make sure 
that s flown correctly. A soldiet 
| salutes the flag as it passes In a pa- 
rade. A civilian stands at attention 
In a group of flags, we give the 
| place of honor to the Stars and 
Stripe 
What is the place of honor? Ii 
t ewa ditlerence in the k vels at 
which the flaes are flown, the high- 
est position to our fia Ii 
| twe laes are at the same level. the 
] of honor is at the richt—the 
lae’s own right. In a larger group 
of fla the Stars and Stripes be- 
ke s in the center and a little to 
the front 
| Some probler which micht arise 
the school auditorium form our 
st ¢roup ol questions 
lL. If the flag has no staff and is 
from the wall, where should 
blue union be? 
2. If the class is giving a patri- 
program, ts it correct to drape 
| th speake *s desk with a flag? 
If an assembly program calls 
t displ iv of the United States flag 


that of another country with 


ane 


talfs crossed acainst the wall, what 
the proper arrangement? 
} If the flaw stands on the plat- 


i 
which side of the speaker 


State or a 
Toss That where should 
placed ? 

6 If a Pan American or United 
Nations assembly program calls for 
sof several 
should be 
Stars and Stripes? 

We try to reason out the answers, 

} and then check with the Flag Code 
| sin ple dia: rams he Ip to ¢ stablish a 
clear Since the American 

Flag mark it 

with the lett 


cs These 


Gisplaving a group of tla 


} nations, which position 


reserved for the 


picture 
is hard to draw, 
rs U.S 


we 
in our sketch- 
briet 


diagrams, with 


Send a FREE 
sample copy of 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


to your friends ! 


At no cost or obligation to you 


we would like to send your 


teacher friends a free sample 
copy of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


with your compliments. 


Sim- 


ply fill in their names and ad- 


dresses in the spaces below, 


list your own name and ad- 


dress, and mail ihe coupon to 


us. Supply of sample copies is 


limited, so mail the coupon 


today. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send a free sample copy 
of THE INSTRUCTOR with my 
compliments to: 

Name 

St. or R.D. 


City and Zone 


State 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
City and Zone 


State 


252 


Your name and address: 


| 
; 
| 
a } Tuics set 
emember, 
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| 
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| 
4 
4 
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Mae Portable 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Use it for copies of anything you can type, 
or write, or draw. No ink, no stencils, no 
gelatin—just prepare a paper master and 
make the copies you need—the same clear, 
sharp copies that you get from the big, ex- 
pensive, rotary duplicators. 


The Master Portable weighs only 12 pounds 
and can be carried about like a portable 
typewriter. Yet, it's QUALITY-BUILT— 
roller moistening on the sheet— bronze bear- 
ings on moistening roll and impression roll. 
Prints paper up to 8'9"x11" in size. So 
SIMPLE anyone can operate it. It'sCL EAN 

ready to print in seconds. IT’S PRICED 
SO LOW you can't afford to be without it. 


Ask your school or office supply dealer for 
information, or write to us. 


6500-1 West Lake Street M polis 16, M 


Why Pay More? 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(33 1/3 R. P. M.) 
30° off 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 


For FREE Complete Catalogue and 
Price List, write to: 


Record Haven Stores (Dept. 1) 
520 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
(Enclose 10c to cover mailing and handling) 


if in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores 
1125 6th Ave. — 1143 6th Ave. — 1211 6th Ave 


NEW! for BUSY TEACHERS 


SOLVE HOME - ROOM DECORATING Quickly and Easily 
Just what you're looking for: iarge outline draw- 
ings to color, cut out and assemble A year's 
supply of: Blackboard Borders, Window Pictures, 
Posters, Gift Suggestions, Student Activity, Cos- 
tumes, New Ideas in Stand-Outs, Center of Inter- 
est Pictures, Step-by-Step Drawing Projects. 

Appeals to teachers and students of all grade lev- 
els. Order Now — $3.50 for complete school- 
year's folio. Or $1.25 for individuc! pockets of 
: rey supply. (Order Fall, Holiday, Winter, 


SPECIAL OFFER!! 2 packets — WINTER 
and SPRING for only $2.00. 
Send order to ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 507, Indianapolis, indiana 


CLASS PIANO 


How to organize a class and how and what to 
teach beginners at their own age level. How to 
keep a waiting list for YOUR PRIVATE TEACH. 
ING business. A mimeographed Teacher Training 
Course, $30.00. Send check, money order or draft 
to Bertha M. Doorud, 404 South Eureka Avenue, 
Columbus 4, Ohio. 


po you MONEY? 
$40.00 is vours 


for selling onty 50 boxes of our 300 greet- SAMPLES 
ing card line. And this can be done in 8 ogeeunaay 
single day ve samples, Other leading AND 
on approval. Many surprise tems. NAPKINS 

It costs you nothing to try Write today 


CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. AZ-4, White Ploins, New York 


> 


| explanations, 


| should the 


might constitute a 
notebook page. 
should be practice with actual flags 
as well. 

As in spelling, we present only 
the correct form. Putting the flag 
in the wrong place and then mov- 


| ing it may fix a wrong concept. 


The same principles obtain when 
we consider problems relating to 


| the display of the flag out of doors. 


This second set of questions can be 
answered more readily, for they are 
partially a review. 

1. On what buildings, besides the 
schoolhouse, is the flag always 
flown when the weather is clear? 

2. What ceremony marks the 
raising and lowering of the flag? 
3. Why is the flag not flown at 
night? 

4. Why is it not flown in stormy 
weather? 

5. On what holidays should flags 
be flown from homes and other 
nongovernment buildings? 

6. On a staff which projects hor- 
izontally from a building, where 
should the blue field be? 

7. With a staffless flag, hune 
against a building, where should 
the blue field be? 

In a parade, if carried next to 
another flag, on which side should 
the American flag be? 

In a parade, with six other 
flags in a horizontal line, where 
American flag be? 

Again we discuss basic principles, 
emphasizing right, center, and top 
as being the places of honor. Noth- 
ing must be placed above the flag 
Nothing must be placed on it. 

Diagrams and actual practice 
are desirable. <A series of posters 
may be prepared. Some children 


| 
= 


| may learn poems about the flag. 


valuable general reference: 
The American Citizens Handbook, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

An alert class is certain to ask 
questions, and these should be fully 
answered. For example: Should 
the flag be flown at half-mast on 
the death of a city official? Why is 
the flag flown at half-mast only 
in the morning on Memorial Day? 
What should be done with a flag 
which has become soiled? 

The children may offer to assist 


| local merchants and others in find- 


ing the answers to flag problenis. 
Would it be proper to display an 
Italian flag as well as the American 
flaz on Columbus Day? How 
should the flags be hung overhead 
along the parade route for the visit- 
ing convention? How should the 
flag be folded when not in use? 
The children should not be ex- 
pected to become familiar with all 
the rules of the Flag Code. They 
should know that rules do exist and 
are available for reference. They 
should know the principal ways of 
doing honor to our flag, and feel a 
sense of responsibility toward it. 


If possible, there | 


‘dollars 
‘you are 


Prompt Help 
Just When Needed 
“This sudden illness 
happened at a time 
when I felt I couldn't 
afford it financially. 
I wrote to the Teach- 
ers Casualty and in 
two or three days re- 
ceived my check.” 
—Miss Minnie 
M. Rauh, 
Lapeer, Mich. 


Real Protection 
and so Reasonable 


“Thank you for 
promptly taking care 
of, this matter for 
me. I am sure no 
other policy could 
insure for so much 
so reasonably.” 
—Miss Mary J. 
Douglas 
Weslaco, Tex. 


What a 
Fine Policy 
“I have been a 
T.C.U. member for 
around fourteen years, 
and it took a sick- 
ness for me to find 
out what a fine poli- 
cy I ae I did not 
realize efore my 
recent pneumonia 
that my claim would 
be settled so kindly 
and promptly. This 
was my frst claim, 
as I am seldom ill, 
but it is good to feel 
protected in case of 
ot by the famous 
T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Thank you!” 
—Mrs. Andree 
Fenelon Haas 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FOUNDED 


1899 
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ALL 


You never miss the nickels when you're 
well—but how glad you are to have 
those dollars come fiying to you by Air 
Mail when you are disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 


For more than 50 years teachers in every 
state in the United States and Canada have 
found T.C.U. a true friend in time of need. 
You see T.C.U. protection is offered only to 
members of the teaching profession and at re- 
markably low cost—less than a nickel a day. 


No agents are employed. So if you would 
like all the facts about T.C.U. Protection, just 
mail the coupon today. See for yourself how 
much T.C.U. has to offer you at so little cost. 
Read what so many other teachers have to say 
about T.C.U. promptness and fairness. Then 
you, too, will want to get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. Right now, when you are well, is 
the time to invest your nickels where they 
will bring back “dollars to you when you are 
ill.” Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


105 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln 6, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 105 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name 


Address ...... 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


(91) 
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Its never too early to 
start planning! In fact, 
half the fan lies in the 


preparations, You will 


our NEXT 


want to gather travel literature, invest—if possible—in a few good books, 


and certainly draw on the resources of your public library. 
will try to do its share to make that 


This column 
“next trip’ more enjoyable by call- 


ing attention to some sources of information. 


Mile High—and Higher 


Mountains have a strange pulling 
power, and mone on eur continent 
pull harder than the Rockies. Who 
could ever turn back after first seeing 
them across the Western plains? 

In Colorado vou are in the very heart 
of them. and in Denver you are in the 
heart of Colorado. This mile-high capi- 
tal city has a quality all its own, as all 
travelers attest, The city says “May,” 
bot the snowy peaks in the distance say 
tome” and don't ask us to solve this 
colle m! 

Your best course will be to plan well 
in advance, The Denver Convention 
225 Colfax Ave. 
offers two very help 
Delichtiul Denver, a 
guide map with deseriptive text, and a 
hooklet, Come to Denver, which in 


and Visiters Bureau 
Denver 2. Colo.) 
ful publreations 


cludes much on the whole vacation area, 
with a map and many pietures of Colo 


rade in four seasens, One copy of each 


to a teacher, 


Ret 


ven story 


New at Waikiki 
The sands and surf of Waikiki do not 


change, but the landward prospect now 
includes a striking new eight-story he- 
tel, the SurfRider. Many-windowed and 
spacious, it is designed to capture the 
Hawaiian sunlight and breeas. 
Teachers contemplating a trip te 
Hawaii may obtain an illustrated folder 
on the SurfRider from various Matson 
Line offices, including 30° Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York 20, and 215 Market St. 


san branciseo 5. 


Destination: Washington 


Every teacher hopes to visit Washing- 


ton sometime. During 1952 


many school 
administrators and teachers will be 
called on te conduct of chaperon groups 
of students on trips to the nation’s 
capital, Naturally, many problems arise, 
but at least somesof them can be solved 
by the right sort of preparation. A 
booklet, Destination: Washington. 


admirably meets this special need, In 
an informal, lively style, it offers plenty 
of practical suggestions, together with 
much useful information. A free copy 
will be sent to any teacher requesting 
it. either for personal use or in plan- 
ning a class trip. Address The Greater 
National Capital Committee, Board of 
Trade. Stare Bldg. Washingten, D.C. 
(This organization and the Division of 
Travel Service of the NEA cooperated 
in preparing this publication. } 


Seeking the Suan 


Are you one of the lucky people free 
to consider lateewinter or Easter- 
vacation trip to a warmer climate? If 
so. vou may well decide to accept the 
invitation of the Tueson (Arizona) Sun- 
shine Climate Club and “follow the sun 
to Tucson.” This organization issues 
some very colorful publications. In 
Phoenix, there’s lots of sun, too, Maps 


of these cities, with pictorial guides of 
southern and central Arizona. are of- 
fered by the Valley National Bank in 
Fuesen and the same bank in Phoenix. 


New Mexico, too, has its special at- 
tractions, which are featured by the 
New Mexico State Tourist Association 
and the Northern New Mexico Resort 
Association (beth Santa Fe, N.ML). 

If your heart's set on Florida. the 
brochure put ont by the Athintie Coast 
Line (Wilmington, N.C.) should appeal. 
Titled, No onder... 1s Always Flor- 
ida, it includes a guide to resorts, ho- 
tels. and golf clubs. and a map folder. 


For Deck Basking 


As for cruises to balmier climes, such 
as the Caribbean area and South Ameri- 
ca, information can be obtained from 
various steamship lines— but please 
don't write unless you are really plan- 
ning a trip. Here are some addresses: 
Moore-MeCormack Lines, 5 Broadway, 
New York 4: United Fruit Company, 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6; Bull 
Meamship Lines. 115 Broad St. New 
York 4; Grace Line. 10 Hanover Sq. 
New York 5: Delta Line. New Orleans, 
La.: and Standard Fruit and Steam. 
ship Company, New Orleans. La. 


All the World 

What all? Well, 
a good share of it. and right 
here in America. This is dem- 
onstrated in’ Greyhound Bus 
Lines’ fulleolor educational 
poster, “>See All the World ... 
Here in America.” with 16 pages 
of background material. Among 
the 84.000) requests shown in 


certainly 


this picture are many coupens 
sent in by Tue 
readers. No wonder the lady 
looks pleased—even while in 
danger of being buried alive! 


FREE TEACHING AID PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . 


Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


28-minute 


ment to your vegular classroom work 


A Hand és the 


of jarm machinery are shown. 


There is no cost o 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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of 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST.. 


technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
Rubber Lends 
story of rubber on the farm. 
167 fast-moving scenes, 27 different crops and 45 types 


r rental fee for the film—but postage 
for returning the film must be paid by bor 
obtam film, simply drop a penny post card request to 
Castle Films Division, United World Films, 80 Recke- 


for use with the 


effectively. 


every pupil in your class). 
attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 
love... keyed to yourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 


automobiles, airplanes, the home . 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 


Contains quiz suggestions. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER ... (Copies for 
The Wonder Book is an 


coupon below... 


grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 


drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
. . and many 


This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 


Public Relations Dept. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Please send me the B. F.Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL and (fill in number desired)- 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 


copies of 


It includes NAME —— 
TITLE — SCHOOL___ 
rouer. lo 
CITY OR TOWN____ ZONE STATE 
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Lacing and unlacing a 
shoe is a difficult’ prol.tem 
for the preschool and kin- 
dergarten child. The Lacing 
Shee, manufactured by the 
Holgate Brothers Co. Kane. 
Pa., is an effective and amus- 
ing device for solving that 
problem. The shoe comes in 
gay silk-sereen colors. Once 
the shoe is unlaced, out pop 
~~ eral wooden figures repre 
senting the Old Woman Who 


The history of water is attractively 
presented by the Plumbing and Heating 
Industries Bureau, 35 East) Wacker 
Drive, Chieage 1. Hlineis. The ilius- 
trated booklet. “Water Master and 
Servant of Mankind,” is printed in col- 
or and is available to your entire class 
upon request, 


Lived in the Shoe and her 
numerous children. The tig- 
ures are replaced through an 
opening in the back. To 
make the process as simple 
as possible, the Lacing Shoe 
is large enough for a child 
to hold comfortably and the 
colored laces are easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

Write the Holgate Com- 
pany for more information 
on the Lacing Shoe, 


Blacklight Fluorescent Chalk in six 
radiant colors is ideally suited for 
sketching. drawing maps. or any other 
blackboard presentation. Remove with 
an ordinary eraser or cloth. Blacklight 
Chalk is manufactured by Noreo Prod- 
uets Manufacturing Co. 392 Bleecker 


street, New York 14, N.Y. 


haps you have films and slides but do not have 

to keep them safe and systematically. The 
Standard Projector and Equipment Company, Inc., 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Ilinois., has a combi- 
nation filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide library No. 270C, 
There are three versions: (a) for filmstrips only; (b) 


fer 2° x 2 


2” slides only: 


for both filmstrips and 


slides. With a capacity of 270 filmstrips or 1.152 glass 


slides. it is finished in gray and costs less than $40.00, 
A special brochure. “Suggestions for Organizing and 
Administering a Filmstrip Library,” accompanies each 
Library Plan. 


If you're interested in ceramics. why not 


write for the ceramic suppties catalog 
Ave. 


Willoughby Studie, 3752 West Slauson 


at 


Los Angeles 45. California. You have a large 
choice of clay, glazes, kilns, and other ae- 


cCessories, 


Here's an interesting item in ceramie sup- 
plies: Lin-Art. a dull color finish for figu- 
rines, Write Fry Plasties Company, Dept. 
LE. 7826 South Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 
44, California, for information about their 


special Lin-Art kit. 


The economical. lightweight. and 
durable Visualboard will help you to 
present materials in a variety of inter- 
esting methods. Available in several 
sizes, the Visualboard ean be used in 
arithmetic, story-telling. and numerous 
other ways. Most of your felt’ cutout 
needs are also supplied by Visual Spe- 
cialties Co. at 7645 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


For quick drill, note tak- 
ing, drawing, or practice 
writing, use a Strathmore 
Magie Slate. They're eco- 
nomical, so that each child 
can have one, No pen ofr 
pencil is needed—not even 
an eraser. You simply use 
the bright’ red pencil-size 
stylus to make the black 
lines. To erase. lift the 
white film and the siate is 
ready to be used again, 


For early reading and social studies, 
the Follett Pub. Coe. 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, or 1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, presents the New Kinder- 
graph Kit and workbook. My Ainder- 
graph. A brand-new Teachers’ Guide 
includes valuable suggestions, 

The kit contains an easel, several life- 
like scenes to be used with the easel, 
and over 125 colorful figures. 


The Strathmore slate has 
sone other wenient fea- 
tures. too. The stylus has a 
special holder: and you 
needn't fumble for a ruler— 
the inches are marked along 
the slate margins. 

Magie Slates are made 
only by the Strathmore Com- 
pany, Aurora, Hlinois. Write 
for their free catalog. Magic 
Slates come in several sizes, 
for your convenience, 


it’s ““O. K.” for girls to play basketball 
on “those days”’ 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed—or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
bookleton “Growing U pand Liking It.” 

Full of friendly, sensible advice and 
attractive illustrations, this 29-page 
booklet explains “growing up” in a 
simple, easy-to-understand way—but 
so accurately that it’s been approved 
by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also ex- 
plains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 
As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. 

It contains a teaching guide, large 
anatomical chart, two booklets about 
menstruation and cards for re-ordering 
any of the material. Just check coupon 


below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5264-2, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”; Educational Port- 
folio for teachers. (Ofer d only in U.S.A.) 
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Street of RO 
Zone 


University OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Quorter THE INSTRUCTOR. 2-52 400 
Please send me « copy of your Summer Quarter Bulletin 
Name 


Street or RL 
City Zone 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Deon Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 74 
mplete b t f the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota 


Please send me com pulie u i i i 
Name 


Zone State 


UNITED AIR LINES THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 64 
Offer good for teachers only. Please send me travel information as checked: [> Hawaiian 
Air Vacations Golden West Air Cruises Send me your listings of Free Aviation 
Education Materials 


Name 


BRITISH RAILWAYS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 49g 
Piease send pie f your travel! booklets and maps 
Name 

City eee 


Street of 
City Zone State 
PTT 


ONTARIO TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 442 
Please send me a free quide map and illustrated booklets about Ontario 
Name 


Street or RO 
City ones State 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 235 


Please send copies of your booklet ustrated with photographs and 
in color 

Name 

Street or RD 


City Zone State 

PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 350 
Cross-Word Purztie-Book’ for PRIMARY GRADES, containing 32 cross-word puzzies 


FRANCE 


Please send me your 


using words from selected lists enclose 60¢ for a copy 

Name 

Street or S choc 

City Zone State 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 237 


Please send me your special! cate f over 300 helpful items with descriptions of new Wal! Charts and 


Self-Help Seat Work for Beginning oo ders enciose 10c to cover postage and handling 
Name Grade 
Street of No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


RIT PRODUCTS COPPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 54 


Please send me 4 copy of How to Make tume enclose 10¢ 

Name 

Street or ® 

City Zone State 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Book Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 382 


Please send me, for tree ten-day pect the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book - reguiar price 
$2.95. | understand that | can keep the book at the special teachers’ price of $2.00. 

Street or RO School 

City Z-ne State 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-52 [44 
Please send me your new booklet TOOLS OF TEACHING 4 araded, illustrated catalog of Hecto- 
grees & Spirit (Direct Proces Workbook Posters, Games, Rhythm Band Instruments, and other 
eaching Aids. | enciose 15c ¢ ver handiin 


Name 
Street or 


City Zone State 


in requesting materials... 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, ond SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT 
ON EACH the required information, cad mail them together (first class) in ONE envelope to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do nut paste them on cards. You will doubtless wish to 
include some of the other coupons on pages 76, 78, 82, 96, 90. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present school year. Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 
tember, 1951. Teochers should fil! out the coupons themselves—NOT have pupils do it. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, clipped 
from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 


{ 94 THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1952 


Repties to Mabel T. Richards’ 
letter concerning answers in 
Girla and Boys came in fast 
and furiously. In general, they 
said keep the answers: the one 
ether suggestion is given 
low. We are alse printing 
Mrs. Moore's letter as repre- 
sentative of the affirmative re- 


Dear Viss Owen, 
Do away with the answers to “Girls 
and Boys.” at least in that issue. 
Mrs. J. B. Worford, Colorado 


By all means leave the answers in 
Girls and Boys in the same issue as the 
puzzles. 

vn are children going to learn that 
esty spoils every lessen, Ty 
game’ We are dismayed at the “erib- 
bing” in examinations and the corrupt 
sports, polities. and what have yo n- 
til children learn for themselves the re- 
sults of cheating. we must teach them. 
How’? By the rest of the class ostraciz- 
ing the peekers. If that doesn’t: take 
effect. let them be punished by non- 
participation .... 

If weak as you please” proce- 
dures are permitted. it ean blow up in 
the teacher's face, and worse yet, in the 
children’s too. 

G. Moore, Vew ork 


We guess that settles the matter— 
no change for the present. 


* 


Wise Willie and Foolish Fred- 
die was also a popular mailbag 
topic. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Many children enjoyed seeing the 
story of Wise Willie and Foolish Fred- 
die. Couldn't we have a chart like this 
every month? Td like one on cleaning 
teeth .... 

Agnes Campbell, Michigan 


We hope Foolish Freddie and W ise 
Wilke is just the first of a series. Every- 
one in our school enjeyed the pages. 
They're so educational. 

Martin Carlson, Canada 


Fast as we sell them, you will have 
them. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

As a reserve officer in the tn 
Mates Air Force, | respectfully request 
information as to what happened to 
such oneble character as Samuel 
win’s father in the story. “Brothers 
ALL” in the December issue. He was 
Major (eoodwin in the beginning of the 
stery and Captain Goodwin at the end. 
It is hard to believe that such a strong 
character could be demoted. The Air 
Force treats its men right. 

Archie Halifax. California 


Good detective work, Mr. Halifax. 
Major Goodwin was the victim of an 
editorial mistake. For all we know, 
he may be a Lieutenant Colonel by 
now. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I'm a Music Supervisor and wish to 
commend you for the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the song. “The Friendly Beast.” 
in the December issue. T used it in both 
the highschool and grade-school cho- 
ruses, 


Helen Thompson, Georgia 


To us. iendly Beasts” is one 
of the love of the old carols. 
It’s a good one to file away for future 

se for it can be sung over and over 
and keep its charm with the 
children. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The children’ in’ class made 
Christmas rations from Styrofoam 
using your suggestions in the December 
Instructor. They would now like to 
know what styrofoam consists of. Is it 
a plastic or what? Pm sure many other 
readers would be interested in this in- 
formation, 


Janet Stewart, Ohio 


Styrofoam is a plastic and we un- 
derstand that it's made of limestone 
and water with added chemicals. 


* 


Another subject that gained 
prominence in our mailbag was 
the December cover. It proved 
very popular. Again. we se- 
lected two letters—these be- 
cause they are se very nice. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I am a neweomer. This is my first 
Christmas in America, my first Chirist- 
mas teaching, and my first year as an 
Instructor reader. very carefully re- 
moved the beautiful cover from my 
magazine. When T am finished sharing 
it with the children, | shall send it to 
my folks back home. 


Verona Czarnecki, Pennsylvania 


.... This is my forty-ninth year of 
teaching, and in my Christmas serap- 
hook LT have many covers from The 
Instructor, There is none more lovely 
than your 1951 cover. But | have an 
even better compliment for it. My 
eighth-graders have been studying maga- 
zines. They made a display of different 
magazine covers. The Instructor was 
voted most attractive of all. 


Elaine Jerkin, Idaho 


Such praise is far from faint, but 
we like the cover, too, 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Fach month you say that the calendar 
features a character from a well-known 
piece of children’s literature. Maybe 
its well known to you. but it isn’t al- 
ways to the rest of us. Is there any rea- 
son why the small type at the bottom of 
the calendar couldn't be used to give 
the author and publisher of the book? 
In the meantime, please give me the 
hook used in December. 

Celleste Margiotti. Maryland 


Your suggestion is going into ef- 
feet in this issue. The Small One was 
written by Charies Tazewell and pub- 
lished by John C. Winston Co., Phil- 
adelphia 7. 


* 


Dear Viss Owen, 

was certainly glad to see the play 
hristmas in the December 
of us whe teach in rural 
more plays with just a 


few characters. 
Mary Alberts, Wississippi 


We agree and won't you rural 
teachers who are producing good 
plays send them to us so we may 


pass them on to other teachers? 


State 
¥ + : 
a 
| 
— 
. 
: 
: 
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READ THESE COMMENTS... 


«+. laken from a few of the hundreds of letters 
LIFE has received from teachers in all parts of 


Wonderful! Helpful! Stimulating! 


--. report English teachers who are using 
LIFE’s “What's In A Picture” Portfolio 


the country. 


“Your portfolio ‘What's In A Picture’ is a 


wonderful asset to classroom activities, I have 
never seen any one thing so brighten up a 
classroom. My classes become a bee hive of 
activity. Everyone learns and has a good time.” 

Mr. Lewis Clark 
Eckley Consolidated School, Guide Rock, Neb, 


“Helps to make teaching ... more meaningful.” 
Prof. Donald H, Hughes 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Cal. 


“Both the pictures and lesson-plans offer ideas 
new to me as an instructor, as well as a moti- 
vating process.” 

Mr, Derien Fontenot 
Department of Education, Alcoa, Tenn, 


“LIFE’s ‘What's In A Picture’ series is excel- 
lent. Thank you.” 

John kK, Dunn 

33626 Calumet, Wayne, Michigan 


“I agree with my pupils that “they are wonder- 
ful’.” 

Mrs, Dorothy Hutchins 

Grammar School, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


“A useful aid for English teachers who are 
searching for stimulating subject material for 
imaginative and factually descriptive writing.” 

Mr. Alexander Murphy 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, Cal. 


“LIFE is in many ways making a real contribu- 
tion toward molding the minds of our youth,” 
Sister Mary deSiena 

St. John’s School, Waterloo, lowa 


WHAT’S IN A PICTURE... 


Get LIFE’s Picture Portfolio FREE for your classes. 


You'll find exciting new topics for themes, debates, oral reports, 
2-minute speeches, vocabulary-building . . . all in LIFE’s “What's 
In A Picture” Portfolio. 

Prepared exclusively for teachers, this portfolio contains reprints 
from a special series of photographs being published weekly in 
LIFE to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emotional, 
and spiritual experiences which pictures have the power to evoke. 
Complete classroom suggestions are included. 

See how these pictures can spark your students’ imaginations . . . 
help them develop keener observation . . . inspire them to new 
writing and speaking achievements—by providing them with real- 
life, really interesting subjects. 


Mail this coupon today! 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. | -22 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's In A Picture” 


series with suggestions for classroom use. Please send me the current 
portfolio—and future releases as they are published, 


Name 


School Positi 


School Address 


City Zone State 


see life... to see the world... to eyewitness great events F 
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ONLY 3 KEYS 
TO MASTER 


ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER 


Children love these attractive little instruments. The Soprano Child 
Flute, with its three podded keys, is the simplest instrument of its 
type ever designed. Numbers printed above the notes tell the flute 
players which of the keys they are to press. Numbers are also 
oe obove the Hormony Pipe parts which tell the players which 

pe they cre to blow into. No. 1, for instance, always refers to the 
Soames pipe, No. 2 to the middie pipe and No. 3 to the shortest 
pipe. An attractive desk music stand is provided with each instru- 
ment. 


“WONDERFUL” 
SAY 
TEACHERS 


A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS—3 PART MUSIC IN FIRST LESSON 


THE HARMONY BAND 


rtures anv Pipes: USE THREE WAYS CHIMES 


1. FLUTES ano PIPES ONLY 
2. CHIMES ONLY 
3. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS COMBINED 


You can have a Harmony Band with as few as three 
players or as many as a hundred. Select the instru- 
ments to suit your taste. The combined range of 
the soprano, alto and tenor instruments is one oc- 
tave. Delightful three part songs have been com- 
posed using the tones playable. Inasmuch as the 
soprano part usually carries the melody, it is ad- 
visable to place a few more players on the soprano 
part than on the alto and tenor parts. A reason- 
able balance, however, is all that is required. Make ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER 
your class happy by placing your order today! 


ONLY 4 CHIMES 
TO MASTER 


Everyone is surprised at the lovely tone produced by these 


FREE TO TEACHERS these instruments tor mmbers ore printed cbeve 


A piano accompaniment booklet, complete with teach- 


the notes which tell the players which chime they ore to 
strike. As shown in the illustration, the music can be placed 
right upon the instrument. Each of the chime instruments can 


ing instructions, is provided free of charge to teachers be played with the child in sitting or standing position. 
on all INITIAL orders. When the child is in sitting position, he merely removes the 


neck strap and sets the instrument upon his desk. 


Teachers and parents alike are amazed at the results which children are achieving on these instruments. 
Following are just a few of the many enthusias:ic reports received. (Letters are on file.) 


Your instruments are wonderful. My Harmony Band receives much praise. Parents and others wonder that six year olds 
can play as they do 

@ We are delighted with the children’s response to these instruments. The children just love them. The instruments pro- 
vide the best stimulus for note-reading that I have ever found. 

@ We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band. 

@ My children were so excited about the instruments ordered that I'm now ordering for the remainder of the class 

@ The class is delighted with our Harmony Band and so are the parents! Even the children in the class who are rather 


“slow” have an instrument they can master. It is a real pleasure to see their faces light up when band time comes. 


ing the teaching of the rhythms a very easy matter. The 


NE A RHYTHM BAND—A HARMONY BAND....ALL IN ONE? 


“THE RHYTHM SERIES”... FoR HARMONY BAND AND PIANO OR SYMPHONET 


Now at lost, you con have o rhythm band which produces real music. Instead of the usual tin-pan eoch harmony band instrument ploys the some rhythm ot the same time. In other words, you do 
effects, the children learn and ploy their rhythms in delightful harmony to the accompaniment of not need the skill of a symphony orchestra director by being compelled to direct complicated 
lovely marches, waltzes and familiar tunes every audience loves to hear. The well tuned harmony music which brings in the different type instruments at different times. WHEN YOU TEACH ONE 
band instruments play the rhythmic occompaniment in harmony and the piano (or Symphonet) PLAYER HIS RHYTHMS, YOU ARE TEACHING ALL THE PLAYERS. Printed notes indicate the 
plays the melody. Children love this new easy way of learning their rhythms. rhythms to be performed and numbers printed above the notes tell the soprano child flute ployers 


how many keys to close; the harmony pipe players which pipe to blow; and the chime ployers 


Beginning with the very simples? of rhythms, each rhythm is pores in logical order, thus mak- which chime to strike. You will be surprised at the speed with which the children will master 
hi is also 


THIS COUPON 


WORTH 
on all orders of $1.00 or more. 


(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
schoo! officials and is limited to one to a customer.) 


NOTICE: a a desk stand ond BOOKS | and Ii of the 


Harmony Band Method" ore provided 
TREE OF CHARGE with eoch instrument purchased. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2321 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Soprano Child Flutes @ $1.00 eoch $.......... 


Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $.......... 
Tenor Hormony Pipes @ $1.00 each $ 
Soprano Chimes @ $1.50 each $ 
Alto Chimes @ $1.50 each $ 
@ $1.50 eoch $ 
Symphonet H.B. Sets @ $1.50 each $ 
Book |, Rhythm Series @ $ .25 eoch $ 
Book 11, Rhythm Series @ $ .25 eoch $ 
Book fll, Rhythm Series @ $ .25 each $ 
Book IV, Rhythm Series @ $ .25 each $ 
Sets Books 1, 2, 3, 4 of the ‘Rhythm Series” 
@ 60¢ per set of four books $s 
Piano Parts to Books 1 and 2 above @ 25¢ s 
Piano Ports to Books 3 and 4 above @ 25¢ s 
Total $ 
Less 50c coupon deduction $ 
enclose $ 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
Tenor Chimes 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


plified by the fact thot this delightful music. It is really os easy as 1-2-3. 


KINDLY NOTE: As mentioned on the coupon, Books 1 and 2 of the ‘'1-2-3 Harmony Band Method" ore provided 
free of charge with each instrument. Although a piano + is published for these two books, the piano is not a 
necessity when these two books ore used, for each ar 9 is plete with the Harmony Bond instruments only. When 
the ‘Rhythm Series'’ books are used, however, EITHER the piano or Symphonet must be used with the Harmony Band insiru- 
ments for the melody is contained in the Symphonet and piano parts. (If desired, both the piano ond Symphonet may be 
used, but only one of the two is a necessity.) All piano parts are very simply arranged so thot if necessary o student can 
play the piano for the band. 


PRICE : Books 1, II, Ill, and IV—25¢ each book. (Special price on all four of these books when purchased together— 
60¢ per set.) Piano port to Books | and II—25<. Piono port t> Books II! and IV—25¢c. 


FOR THE OLDER STUDENTS — THE SYMPHONET 


a 

v 
The Symphonet-Harmony Band Set The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony Band is 
ALL THIS FOR $1.50 optional. Whenever the band includes children from the 
Boch set consists of the following: fourth grade or up, however, the Symphonet makes a 
@ Deluxe Mode! Symphonet welcome addition. (Although the Symphonet can be 
@ Attachable Music Holder learned by primary grade children, the progress is much 
“008 faster if the child is at least in the third or fourth 
Method’ is grade.) Because of rhe two octave range of the Sym- 
© phonet, it can be used to play any of the three parts of 
@ ‘Number or Note’’ Symphonet Method con- the Harmony Band music. In fact, a Harmony Band can 
taining 27 song favorites be had of SYMPHONETS ONLY, by dividing the players 
The latter three books ore included for separate on the three parts. When used with the other instru- 
*advonce Method" Course fer Symphenct Harmony ments, however, the Symphonet is usually used on the 

. (information sent on request.) soprano part. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


- rq 
ee 
SOPRAN ALT TENOR ~ RANO 


